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AMENITIES OF LITERATURE, 



PUBLIC OPINION. 



How long has existed that numerous voice which we desig- 
nate as ^ Public Opinion ; " which I shall neither define nor 
describe? 

The history of the English ** people," considered in their 
political capacity, cannot be held to be of ancient date. The 
civil wars of England, and the intestine discords of the bloody 
Roses, seem to have nearly reduced the nation to a semi-bar- 
barous condition : disputed successions, cruel factions, and 
family feuds, had long convulsed the land ; and the political 
disorganization had been as eventful as were, not long after, 
the religious dissensions. 

The grandfather of Elizabeth, Henry the Seventh, had 
terminated a political crisis. It was his policy to weaken the 
personal influence of the higher nobility, whose domination 
our monarchs had often fatally experienced. This seems to 
have been the sole *' public " concern of this prudential and 
passionless sovereign, who,- as the authority of the potent aris- 
tocracy declined, established that despotic regality which re- 
mained as the inheritance of the dynasty of the Tudors. 

In the days of the queen's father, all " public interests " 
were concentrated in the court-circle and its dependencies. 

[51 



6 puBuc opnnoK. 

The Parliament was but the formal echo of the voice which 
came from the cabinet The learned Spelman has recorded, 
that, when the Lower House hesitated to pass the bill for the 
dissolution of the monasteries, they were summoned into the 
king's presence; and, the Commons being first kept in waiting 
some hours in his gallery, the kmg entered, looking angrily on 
one side, and then on the other : the dark scowl of the mag- 
nificent despot announced his thoughts ; and they listened to 
the thunder of his voice. ^ I hear,** said he, *^ that my bill will 
not pass ; but I will have it pass, or I will have some of your 
heads."* I do not recollect whether it was on this occasion 
that his majesty saluted his faithful Commons as ^ brutes ! " 
but the buriy tyrant treated them as such. The penalty of 
their debates was to be their heads : therefore this important 
bill passed nemine cofiiradicenU ! 

However contemptuously this monarch r^arded those who 
were within his circle, he was sufficiently enlightened in the 
great national revolution he meditated to desire to gain over 
the multitude on his side. The very circumstance of the king 
allowing, as the letters-patent run, ^ the free and liberal use 
of the Bible in our own natural English tongue^ was a coup 
d^kalf and an evidence that Henry at one time designed to 
create a people of readers on whom he counted to side with 
him. The people were already possessed of the Reformation 
before Henry the Eighth had renounced the papacy. The 
reformers abroad had diligently supplied them with versions of 
the Scriptures, and no small numbers of pamphlets printed 
abroad in English were dispersed among the early ^^ gos- 
pellers,'' the expressive distinction of the new heretics, — a 
humble but fervent rabble of tailors, joiners, weavers, and 
other handicraftsmen, who left ^ the new for the old God,** 
ready martyrs against the gross papistical impostures; and 
many females theological, who turned away from the corporal 

• Spehnan^s *" Histoiy of Sacrilege.'* 
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presencey and whom no bishop could seduce to courtesy to a 
saint. 

The new concession made to this people was indeed received 
with enthusiasm. All flocked to read, or to be read to. 
Never were the Scriptures so artlessly scrutinized : they fur- 
nished whole scenes for interludes, and were tagged with 
rhymes for ballads. Even the grave judges, before they de- 
livered their charges, prefaced them by a text. £ach reader 
became an expounder, and new schismatics were busied with 
new heresies. The king had not calculated on this result ; 
and when he found the nation abounded not with readers so 
much as with disputants, that controversies raged where 
uniformity was expected, Henry became so irritated at the 
universal distraction of opinion, that his first attempt to raise 
a public voice ended, as has been since often attempted, in its 
suppression. The permission to read the sacred volume was 
contracted by the most qualifying clauses. The noble and the 
gentry might read it ^ alone in their garden or orchard, or 
other retired places;" but men and women in the lower ranks 
were absolutely forbidden to read it, or to have it read to 
them.* 

The clashing polemics of the l»t)ther and the sister of Eliza- 
beth did not advance the progress of civil society. The 
novelists, if we may so term these lovers of novelty, flushed 
with innovation, were raging with every rapid change ; while 
the ancients, in spite and in despondence, sullenly clung to the 
old, which they held could never be the obsolete. The first 
movements of the great reform seemed only to have trans- 
ferred the late dvil wars which had distracted the land to the 
minds of the people in a civil war of opinions. 

When Elizabeth ascended the throne, there was yet no 
recognized '^ public " in the commonwealth : the people were 
mere fractional and incoherent parts of society. This heroic 

♦ 84 Heniy VIII. 
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qaeen, whose position and whose masculine character bear 
some afi&nity to those of the great Catharine of Russia, had to 
create ^ a people " subservient to the very design of advandng 
the regal authority in its ascendency. The policy of the 
maiden queen was that of her ancestors ; but the same jealousy 
of the aristocracy turned her genius to a new source of influ- 
ence, unknown to her progenitors, and which her successors 
afterwards hardly recognized. In the awiul mutations through 
which society had been passing, some had been silently &vorar> 
ble to the queen's views. The population had considerably 
risen since the reign of Henry the Seventh.* Property had 
dianged hands, and taken new directions; and independent 
classes in society were rising fast. 

The great barons formerly had kept open houses for all 
comers and goers : five hundred or a thousand ^ blue coats " 
in a single family crowded their castles or their mansions, — 
these were " trencher slaves " and " swash bucklers ; " besides 
those numerous ^ retainers " of great lords, who, neither 
menial nor of the household, yet yielded their services on 
special occasions, for the privilege of shielding their own 
insolence under the ostentatious silver '^ badge," or the &mily 
arms, which none might strike with impunity, and escape 
from the hostility of the whole noble family. In the opening 
scene of " Romeo and Juliet," our national bard has perpetu- 
ated the insolence of the wearers with all the reality of nature, 
and correctness of custom. Such troops of idling partisans 
were only reflecting among themselves the feuds and the pride 
of their rival masters, — shadows of the late civil wars which 
still lingered in the land.t 

The first blow at the independent grandeur of the nobles 

• HalUin*8 ** CoDstitation of England/* i. 8, 4to. 

t The remainfl of this feudal pomp and power were visible even at a later 
period in the succeeding reign, when we find the Earl of Nottingham, in 
his embassy to Spain, accompanied by a retinue of five hundred persons, and 
the Earl of Hertford, at Brussels, carried three hundred gentlemen. 
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liad been strack by the grandfather of the queen : the second 
wa§ the consequence of the acts of her father. The new pro^ 
prietors of the recently acquired abbey-lands, and other mo- 
nastic property, were not only courtiers, but their humbler 
dependants; many of them the commissioners who had under- 
valued all these manors and lordships, that they might get 
such ** Robin Hood's pennyworths " more easily by the novelty 
of ** begging ** for them. These formed a new body of pro- 
prietors, who gradually constituted a new gentry^ standing 
between the nobles and the commonalty ; and from the nature 
of their property they became land-jobbers, letting and under- 
letting, raising rents, enhancing the prices of commodities, 
enclosing the common lands, and swallowing up the small 
fiirms by large ones. There arose in consequence a great 
change in agricultural pursuits, no longer practised to acquire 
a miserable subsistence: the land was changed into a new 
mine of wealth ; and among the wealthiest classes of English 
subjects were the graziers, who indeed became the founders of 
many families.* 

The nobles found their revenues declining, as an excess of 
expenditure surprised them : this changeable state only raised 
their murmurs; for they seemed insensible to the cause. 
Their ancient opulence was secretly consuming itself; their 
troops of domestics were thinned in numbers ; and a thousand 
families disappeared, who once seemed to have sprung out of 
the soil, where whole generations had flourished through the 
wide domains of the lord. A great change had visibly occurred 
in the baronial halls. The octogenarians in Elizabeth's later 
days complained that the country was depopulating fast ; and 
the chimneys of the great mansions which had smoked the 
year round now scarcely announced " a merry Christmas.*' 

A transition from one state of society to another will always 

* ** The graziers have assared me of their credit, and some of them may 
be trusted for a hundred thousand pounds." — Sir J, Harrington^ i Prologue 
io the MetamorphotU of Ajax, 
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be looked on susiMcioasly by those who may deem the results 
problematical ; but it will be eageriy opposed by those who 
find the innovation unfavorable to themselves. The results 
of the new direction of landed property, incomprehensible to 
the nobles, were abhorrent to the feelings of the people. 
Among " the people," that is, the populace, there still survived 
tender reminiscences of the warmth of the abbots' kitchens ; 
and many a way&ring guest could teU how erst, by ringing at 
the monastic gate, the wants of life had been alleviated. The 
monks, too, had been excellent landlords, living amid their 
tenants ; and, while the husbandmen stood at easy rents, the 
public markets were regularly maintained by a constant de- 
mand. In the breaking-up of the monasteries, many thousands 
of persons had been dispersed ; and it would seem, that, among 
that sturdy community of vagabonds which now rose over 
the land, some low Latin words in their ^ peddler's French," 
as the canting language they devised is called, indicate their 
origin from the familiar dialect of the ejected poor scholars of 
the late monastic institutions. 

The commotions which rose in all parts of the country 
during the brief reign of Edward the Sixth were instigated 
by (he ancient owners of these lands, who conceived that they 
had been disinherited by the spoliators: thus weakly they 
avenged their irrecoverable losses. Nor did such leaders ^ant 
for popular pretences among a discontented populace, who, 
as they imagined, were themselves sufferers in the common 
cause. We are informed, on the indubitable authority of the 
diary of the youthful Edward, that ^^the people had con- 
ceived a wonderful hatred against gentlemen whom they 
held as their enemies" The king seems distinctly to dbtin- 
guish the gentry from the nobility. 

In the decline of the great households, a result, however, 
occurred, which tended greatly to improve the independent 
condition of '^ the people." The manual arts had been prac- 
tised from generation to generation, the son succeeding the 
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father in the wide domains of some nohle ; hut when the great 
lords were contracting the scale of their establishments, and 
failed to fiimish occupation to these dependants, the mechanics 
and artificers took refuge in the towns : there localized, they 
were taught to reap the fruits of their own daily industry ; 
and as their labor became more highly appreciated, and the 
arts of commerce were more closely pursued, they considerably 
heightened the cost of those objects of necessity or pleasure 
which supplied the wants or the luxuries of the noble. In 
becoming citizens, they ceased to be mere domestics in the 
great households; a separate independence was raised between 
the lord and his mechanic : the humble class lost something: in 
leaving the happy carelessness of life for a condition more 
anxious and precarious ; but the influence of the noble was no 
longer that of the lord paramount, but simply the influence of 
the customer over the tradesman ; '< an influence," as Hume 
shrewdly remarks, ** which can never be dangerous to civil 
government." 

We now distinctly perceive new classes in civil society 
risiiig out of the decline of the preponderating power of the 
great barons, and of the new disposition of landed property, — 
the gently, the flourishing agriculturist, and those mechanics 
and artificers who carried on their trades independently of 
their former lordly patrons : we now, therefore, discern ^he 
first elements of popularity. 

There was now " a people," who might be worthy of enter- 
ing into the views of the statesman ; but it was a divided 
people. Among them, the queen knew, lay concealed her 
domestic enemies : a more novel religion than the new was 
on the watch to shake her established church ; and no incon- 
siderable portion of her subjects in their papal consciences 
were traitors. The arts of juncture, or the keeping together 
parts broken and separated, making hearts compliant which 
were stubbornly opposed to each other, demanded at once the 
firmness and the indulgence of the wisest policy; and such 
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was the administration of Elizabeth. A reign of continiied 
struggle, which extended to nearly half a century, was a pro- 
bationary period for royalty; and a precarious throne, while it 
naturally approximated the sovereign to the people, also 
taught the nation its own capacities, by maintaining their 
monarches glory amid her external and internal enemies. 

The nobility was to feel the weight of the royal prerogative: 
no noble &milies were permitted to intermarry, and no peer 
could leave the kingdom, without the license of the queen. 
But, at the very time she was ruling them with a potent hand, 
Elizabeth courted the eyes and the hearts of ^ the people : " 
she sought every occasion to exhibit her person in processions 
and progresses, and by her speech and manner shed her gra- 
doufoiess on the humblest of her subjects. Not slow to per- 
ceive their wants and wishes, she it was who first gave the 
people a theatre, as her royal style expressed it, '^fbr the 
recreation of our loving subjects, as for our solace and plea- 
sure ; " and this at a time when her council were divided in 
their opinion. 

Participating in the inmost feelings of the people, she com- 
manded that the awful tomes of Fox's *' Acts and Monuments" 
— a book written, as the author has himself expressed it, for 
" the simple people " — should be chained to the desk of every 
church and common hall. In this ^ Book of Martyrs," gath- 
ered from all quarters, and chronicling the obscurest individu- 
als, many a reader, kindling over the lengthened page, dwelt 
.on his own domestic tale in the volume of the nation. These 
massy volumes were placed easy of access for perpetual refer- 
ence, and doubtless their earnest spirit multiplied Protes- 
tants. 

No object which concerned the prosperity of the people but 
the queen identified herself with it : she saluted Sir Thomas 
Gresham as her ^ royal merchant ; " and, opening with her 
presence his Exchange, she called it RoyaL It is a curious 
evidence of her system to win over the people's loyalty, that 
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she suggested to Sir Thomas Wilson to transfuse the elo- 
quence of Demosthenes into the language of the people, to 
prepare them hj such solemn admonitions against the machi- 
nations of her most dreaded enemy. Our translator reveals 
the design by his title: '^The Three Orations of Demosthenes, 
with those his fower Orations titled expressly and by name 
against King Philip of Macedonie, most needful to be redde 
in these dangerous dayes, of all them that love their countrie's 
libertie." * The queen considered the aptness <^ their appli- 
cation, and the singular felicity of transferring the inordinate 
ambition of Philip of Macedon to Philip of Spain. To these 
famous " philippics " was prefixed the solemn oath that the 
young men of Greece took to defend their countiy against the 
royal invader, " at this time right needful for all Christians, 
not only for Englishmen, to observe and follow." 

It was not until eighteen years after that the Armada sailed 
finom the shores of Spain, and this translation perpetuates an 
instance of political foresight 

The genius of Elizabeth created her age : surrounding her- 
self by no puny favorites of an hour, in the circle of her royalty 
were seen the most laborious statesmen our annals record, 
and a generation of romantic commanders ; the secretaries of 
state were eminently learned ; and the queen was all these 
herself in her tried prudence, her dauntless intrepidity, and 
her lettered accomplishments. The energies of the sovereign 
reached the people, and were responded to ; the spirit-stirring 
events rose with the times : it was a reign of enterprise and 
emulation, a new era of adventure and glory. The heroes of 
England won many a da3r*s battle in the Netherlands, in 
France, in Spain, and in Portugal ; and the ships of England 
imfurled their fiags in unknown seas, and left the glory of the 
maiden queen in new lands. 

* Imprinted at London by Henrie Denham, qoartOf without date; but the 
dedication to Sir William Cecil is dated 1570, — nearly twenty yean after Sir 
Thomaa Wilson's first publications '* On Logic" and "* On Rhetoric'* 
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It would be no slight volume which should coiitain the iIIqs- 
trious names of a race of romantic adventurers, who lost their 
sleep to gain new trophies in a campaign, to settle a remote 
colony, or to give a name to a new continent. All ranks in 
society felt the impulse of the same electrical stroke; and 
even the cupidity of the mere trader was elevated into hero- 
ism, and gained a patent of heraldry.* The spirits of that 
age seemed busied with day-dreams, of discovering a new 
people, or founding a new kingdom. Shakspeare alludes to 
this passion of the times: — 

** Some to the wan, to try their fortune there; 
Borne to discover islands far away." 

If our Drake was considered by the Spaniard as the most 
terrible of pirates, in England he was admired as another 
Columbus. The moral feeling may sometimes be more justiy 
regulated by the degree of latitude. The Norrises, the Veres, 
the GrenviUes, the Cavendishes, the Earl of Cumbei^and, and 
the Sidneys, bear a lustre in their characters which romance 
has not surpassed ; and many there were as resolutely ambi- 
tious as Sir John Davies, who has left his name to the Straits 
still bearing it Sir Uenry Sidney, the father of Sir Philip, 
who became a distinguished statesman, had once designed to 
raise a new kingdom in America ; and his romantic son re- 
sumed thb design of founding an empire for the Sidneys. 
The project was secretly planned between our puerile hero 
and the adventurous Drake, and was only frustrated by the 
queen's arrest of her hero at Plymouth. Of the same batch 
of kingdom-founders was Sir Walter Rawleigh : he baptized 

* In Sylvanus Morgan^s " Sphere of Gentry/* lib. iii c. 0, is one of these 
patents of heraldry, granted to William ToIIerson, a merchant of London, 
that his honors may be fitly conveyed to his offspring. He had fbnght and 
conquered in Africa; destroyed a small navy of "the Portugala,** with 
whom he made attempt to league ; and bore for his crest a demi>negro, ia 
proper color, prepared to the conflict, with dart and pavice, gold ; and a 
■hip, sable, with all its equipage. 
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with the spirit of loyalty his ^ yirgioia." Muscovy, at that 
stirring period, was a dominion as strange as America and the 
Indies. During the extraordinary events of this period, when 
Elizabeth had obtained a monopoly of the trade of that coun- 
try, the czar proposed to marry an English lady : a British 
alliance, both personal and political, he imagined, should his 
subjects revolt, might secure an asylum in the land of his 
adoption. The daughter of the Earl of Huntington was actu- 
ally selected by the queen to be the czarina; but her ladyship 
was so terrified at the Muscovite and his icy region, that she 
lost the honor of being a romantic empress, and the civilizer 
of all the Russias. Thus, wherever the winds blew, the name 
of Elizabeth wieis spread ; " the great globe itself" seemed to 
be our ''inheritance," and seemed not too vast a space to 
busy the imaginations of the people. 

This was the time of first beginnings in the art of guiding 
public opinion. Ample volumes, like those of Fox, powerful 
oi^gana of the feelings of the people, were given to them. 
The Chronicles of Hall and Holinshed opened for them the 
glory of the love of their fatherland. It was the genius of this 
active age of exploits which inspired Richard Haklutt to 
form one of the most remarkable collections in any language ; 
yet it was solely to be furnished from our own records, and 
the mighty actors in the face of the universe were solely 
to be Englishmen. Now appeared the three tomes of " the 
Principal Navigations, Voyages, and Discoveries made by the 
English Nation," northward, southward, and westward, and 
at last ''the new-found world of America;" a world, with 
both Indies, discovered within their own century! — these 
amazed and delighted all classes of society. The legendary 
voyages of the monkish chroniclers, their maritime expedi- 
tions, opening with the fabulous Arthur, hardly exceeded the 
simplicity of our first discoverers. Many a hero had led on 
the adventurers ; but their secretaries and historians were 
often themselves too astonished at what they witnessed, and 
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Staid too short a Ume, to recover their hetter jodgmcnt in 
new places, and among new races of men. Sanctioned hj 
many nohle and genaine adventoresy not less authttKtic 
appeared their terrors and their wmider ; in polar icebergs, or 
before that island which no ship cotdd approach, wherein 
devils dwelt ; or among the sunny isles of Greece, and the 
homing regions of Ormus and Malacca, and the &r realms 
of Cambaya and CSathay; in Ethiopia and in Muscovy, in 
Persia and in Peru ; on the daii^ coast of Guinea, and beyond 
in ' Africa ; and in Virginia, with her feathered chiefs ; with 
many a tale of Tripoli and Algiers, where Britons were found 
in chains, till the sovereign of Eln^and demanded their resti- 
tution ; and of the Holy Land, where the peaceful crusaders 
now only knelt in pilgrimage. All this convinced them that 
the world was everywhere inhabited ; and that all was vera- 
cious, as Sebastian Cabot, the true rival of Columbus, and 
perhaps our countryman, had marked in his laborious maps, 
which he had engraved, and which were often wondered at, as 
they hung in the Privy Grallery at Westminster. Alas for 
the readers of modem travels, who can no longer participate 
in the wild and awful sensations of the all-believing faith of 
^ the home-bred wit" of the Elizabethan era, — the first read- 
ers of Haklutt*8 immense collection ! 

The advancement of general society out of its first exclusive 
circles became apparent when ^ the public ** themselves were 
gradually forming a component part of the empire. 

'^The new learning," as the free discussions of opinions and 
the popular literature of the day were distinguished, widely 
spread. Society was no longer scattered in distant insula- 
tions. Their observation was more extended, their thought 
was more grave; tastes multiplied, and finer sympathies 
awakened. ^ The theatre " and ** the ordinary " first rose in 
this early stage of our civilization ; and the ceaseless publica- 
tions of the day, in the current form of pamphlets, were 
snatched up, even in the intervening pauses of theatrical 
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representation, or were commented upon by some caustic 
oracle at the ordinary, or in Powles's Walk. We were now 
at the crisis of that great moral revolution in the intellectual 
history of a people, when the people become readers, and the 
people become writers. In the closer intercourse with their 
neighbors, their insulated homeliness was giving way to more 
exotic manners: they seemed to imitate every nation while 
they were incurring the raillery or the causticity of our sati- 
rists, who are not usually the profoundest philosophers. The 
satirists are the earliest recorders of manners ; but, fugitive 
historians of fugitive objects, they only sport on the surface of 
things. The progressive expansion of social life, through its 
homeliest transitions, is more clearly discerned in the per- 
spective view ; for those who are occupied by opening their 
narrow ways, and by lengthening their streets, do not con- 
template on the architectural city which is reserved for 
posterity. 

It was popular to ridicule the finical " Monsieur Tra- 
Teller," who was somewhat insolent by having *' swum in a 
gondola ; " or to raise a laugh at him who had '^ bought his 
doublet in Italy, his round hose in France, and his bonnet in 
Germany." It did not occur to our immortal satirist, that the 
taste which had borrowed the doublet and the bonnet had 
also introduced to his happier notice the tales of Bandello and 
the "" Giuletta" of Luigi Porto. The dandy of Bishop Hall 
almost resembles the fantastic picture of Horace, in illustrating 
a combination of absurdities. Hall paints with vigor : — 

"A French head joined to neck Italian; 
Hia thighs from Germanj, his breast from Spain : 
An Englishman in none, a fool in all/* 

But if this egregious man of fashion borrowed the wordiness 
of Italian compliment, or the fonnality of the Spanish courtesy, 
he had been also taught the sonnet and the stanza, and those 
musical studies which now entered into the system of educa- 
tion, and probably gave delicacy to our emotions, and euphony 

VOL. II. 2 
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to our language. The first attempts in the refinements of 
manners are unavoidably vitiated by too close a copy ; and it 
is long before that becomes graceful which b^an in affecta- 
tion. When the people experienced a ceaseless irritability, a 
marvelling curiosity to learn foreign adventures and to inspect 
strange objects, and ** laid out ten doits to see a dead Indian," 
these were the nascent propensities which made Europe finr 
them a common country, and indicated that insular genius 
which at a distant day was to add new dominions to the Brit- 
bh Empire. 

This public (pinion which this sovereign was creating she 
watched with solicitude, not only at home, but even abroad. 
No book was put forth against her government, but we find 
her ministers selecting immediately the most learned heads or 
the most able writers to furnish the replies.* Burghley, we 
are told, had his emissaries to inform him of the ballads sung 
in the streets; and a curious anecdote at the close of the reign 
of Elizabeth informs us how anxiously she pondered on the 
manifestations of her people's feelings. The party of Lord 
Essex, on the aflemoon before their insurrection, ordered the 
play of the tragical abdication of Richard the Second. It is 
one of the charges in their trial ; and we learn, from a more 
secret quarter than the public trial, that the queen deeply felt 
the acting of this play at that moment as the watchword 
of the rebels, expressive of their designs. The queen's fears 

* When Osorio pablished in Latin a bitter attack on Elizabeth and the 
Kigliflh Church, Cecil employed Walter Haddon to answer it in Latin ; and 
Janoaxy, 1568, sent Haddon's book in a despatch to France, to oar ambas- 
sador there, that it might be published where Osorio*s had first come ont. 
Lord Burghlej sent the book of the Jesuit Sanders, whom Poller calls 
Slanders, ** De Yisibili Monarchia," to the Archbishop of Canterbury to get 
answered. The archbishop, having found the right man, writes to Lord 
Burghley, that ^ he has honested him with a room in the Arches,** until he 
had completed the work. A libellous tract, entitled " A Discovery of 
Treason," in 1578, reflecting severely on Elizabeth*s ministers, was imme- 
diately answered by a royal proclamation ; and so was the libel on Leicestor 
by the Jesuit Parsons, and many others. 
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transformed her into Richard the Second ; and a single step 
seemed to divide her throne from her grave. The recollection 
of this circamstance long haunted her spirits ; for, a year and 
a half afterwards, in a literary conversation with the antiqnarj 
Lambarde, the subject of a portrait of lUchard the Second 
occurring, the queen exclaimed, '^ I am Richard the Second, 
know ye not that ? " The antiquary, at once wary and in- 
genuous, replied, well knowing that the virgin queen would 
shrink were her well-beloved Essex to be cast among ordinary 
rebels, ^ Such a wicked imagination was attempted by a most 
unkind gentleman, the most adorned creature that ever your 
nugesty made." The queen replied, ** He that will forget 
Qod will also forget his benefactors." So long afterwards 
was the royal Elizabeth still brooding over the gloomy recol- 
lection. 

In the art of government, a new principle seemed to have 
arisen, — that of adopting and guiding public opinion, which, 
in the mutations of civil and political society, had emerged as 
from a chaos. A vacillating and impetuous monarch could 
not dare it : it was the work of a thoughtful sovereign, whose 
sex inspired a reign of love. Elizabeth not only lived in the 
hearts of her people, but survived in their memories : when 
she was no more, her birthday was long observed as a festival 
day ; and so prompt was the remembrance of her deeds and 
her words, that, when Charles the First once published his 
royal speech, an insidious patriot sent forth " the Speech of 
Queen Elizabeth," which, being innocently printed by the' 
king's printer, brought him into trouble. Our philosophic 
politician, Harrington, has a remarkable observation on the 
administration of Elizabeth, which, laying aside his peculiar 
views on monarchy and his theoretical balances in the State, 
we may partly adopt He says, ^^ If the government of Eliza- 
beth be rightly weighed, it seems rather the exercise of a 
principality in a commonwealth than a sovereign power in 
a monarchy. Certain it is that she ruled wholly with an art 
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she had to high perfection, by humoring and blesaing her 
people.** 

Did Harrington imagine that political resembles physical 
science? In the revelations of the Yemlamian philos<^y, 
it was a favorite axiom with its founder, that we subdue Na- 
ture by yielding to her. 



ORTHOGRAPHY AND ORTHOEPY. 



Some of the first scholars of our country stepped out of the 
circle of their classical studies with the patriotic design of 
inculcating the possibility of creating a literary language. 
This was a generous effort in those who had already secured 
their supremacy by their skill and dexterity in the two lan- 
guages consecrated by scholars. Many of the learned engaged 
in the ambitious reform of our orthography^ then regulated by 
no certain laws ; but, while each indulged in some scheme 
difierent from his predecessors, the language seemed only to 
be the more disguised amid such difficult improvements and 
fantastic inventions. 

A curious instance of the monstrous anomalies of our ortho- 
graphy in the infancy of our literature, when a spelling-book 
was yet a precious thing which had no existence, appears in 
this letter of the Duchess of Norfolk to Cromwell, Earl of 
Essex: — 

** My ffary gode lord — lier I sand you in tohyn hoffthe neweyer 
a glasse hoff 8dyl sd in 8eU/er gyld I pra you tak hit (in) wort 
An hy wer habd het skowlde he hater I woU hii war wort a m croneJ*^ 

These lines were written by one of the most accomplished 
ladies of the sixteenth century, ^* the friend of scholars and 
the patron of literature.** Dr. Nott, who has supplied this 
literary curiosity, has modernized the passage word by word ; 
and, though the idiom of the times is preserved, it no longer 
wears any appearance of vulgarity or of illiteracy. 

•• My very good lord, — Here I aend you, in token of the New 
Year, s glass of setyll set in silver gilt : I pray you take it (in) 
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worth. An I were able, it should be better. I would it were 
worth s thousand crowns.^ 

The domestic correspondence, as appears in letters of the 
times, seems to indicate that the writers imagined, that, by 
conferring larger dimensions on their words by the duplication 
of redundant consonants, they were augmenting the force, even 
of a monosyllable ! * 

In such disorder lay our orthography, that writers, how- 
ever peculiar in their mode of spelling, did not even write the 
same words uniformly. Elizabeth herself wrote one word, 
which assuredly she had constantly in her mind, seven difier- 
ent ways ; for thus has this queen written the word tovermgrn. 
The royfid mistress of eight languages seemed at a Ices which 
to choose for her command. The orthography of others emi- 
nent for their learning was as remarkable, and sometimes 
more eruditely whimsical, either in the attempt to retrace the 
etymology, or to modify exotic words to a native origin ; or, 
finally, to suit the popular pronunciation. What system or 
method could be hoped for at a time when there prevuled a 
strange discrepancy in the very names of persons, so variously 
written not only by their friends, but by their owners ? Lord 
Burleigh, when Secretary of State, daily signing despatches 
with the favorite LetcesUry yet spelt his name Lecester ; and 
Leicester himself has subscribed his own name eight differ- 
ent ways.t 

At that period, down to a much later, every one seems to 

have been at a loss to write their own names. The name of 

VtUers is spelt fourteen different ways in the deeds of that 

&mily. The simple dissyllabic but illustrious name of Percy, 

* Soe **the Pastoo Letters,** edited by Sir Johx Fkxn; and Loi>gb*b 
anthentic and valuable Collection. 

t George ChHlmers^s "Apology for the Believers in the Shakspeare 
Papers,*' 04. — See on this subject in "Curiosities of Literature,** art. 
" Orthography of Proper Karnes.** [Also a note on the orthography of 
Shakspeare*8 name, in an essay on that Doet, in a future page of the present 
volume ] 
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the bishop found in family documents, they had contrived to 
write in fifteen different ways. 

This unsettled state of our orthography, and, what it often 
depended on, our orthoepy, was an inconvenience detected even 
at a very eariy period. The learned Sir John Cheke, the 
most accomplished Greek scholar of the age, descended from 
correcting the Greek pronunciation to invent a system of 
English orthography. Cheke was no formal pedant : with an 
oilarged notion of the vernacular language, he aimed to 
restore the English of his day to what then he deemed to be 
its purity. He would aUow of no words but such as were 
true English, or of Saxon original ; admitting of no adoption 
of any foreign word into the English language, which at this 
early period our scholar deemed sufficiently copious. He ob- 
jected to the English translation of the Bible, for its introduc- 
tion of many foreign words ; and, to prove them unnecessary, 
he retranslated the Crospel of St Matthew, written on his 
own system of a new orthography. His ear was nice, and his 
Attic taste had the singular merit of giving concision to the 
perplexed periods of our early style. But his orthography 
deterred the eyes of his readers : however the learned Cheke 
was right in his abstract principle, it operated wrong when 
pat in practice ; for every newly-spelt word seemed to require 
a peculiar vocabulary. 

When Secretaries of State were also men of literature, 
the learned Sir Thomas Smith, under Elizabeth, composed 
his treatise on '* the Ekiglish Commonwealth," both in Latin 
and in English, — the worthy companion of the great work of 
Fortescue. Not deterred by the fate of his friend, the learned 
Cheke, he projected even a bolder system, — to correct the 
writing of English words. He designed to relieve the ear from 
the dash of supernumerary consonants, and to liquefy by a 
vowelly confluence. But though the scholar exposed the 
absurdity of the general practice, where in certain words 
the redundant letters become mutes, or do not comprehend 
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the soundfi which are expressed, while in other words we 
have DO letters which can express the sounds bj which 
they are spoken, he had only ascertained the disease; for 
he was not equally fortunate in the prevention. An enlaige- 
ment of the alphabet, ten vowels instead of five, and a fan- 
tastical mixture of the Roman, the Greek, and the Saxon 
characters, required an Englishman to be a very learned 
man to read and write his maternal language. This project 
was only substituting for one difficulty another more strange. 
Were we to course the wide fields which these early " rack- 
ers of orthography " have run over, we should start, at every 
turn, some strange " winged words ; " but they would be &n- 
tastic monsters, neither birds with wings, nor hares with feet. 
Shakspeare sarcastically describes this numerous race : ^ Now 
he is turned orthoorapher, his words are a very fantastical 
banquet ; just so many strange dishes." Some may amuse. 
One affords a quaint definition of the combination of orthoepy 
with orthography ; for he would teach " how to write or paint 
the image of man's voice like to the life or nature." * The most 
popular amender of our defective orthography was probably 
BuLLOKAR ; for his work at least was republished. He pro- 
posed a bold confusion, — to fix the fugitive sounds by recasting 
the whole alphabet, and enlarging its number from twenty-four 
to more letters, giving two sounds to one letter, to some three : 
at present no mark or difference shows how the sounded letters 
should be sounded, while our speech (or orthography) so 
widely differed ; but the fault, says old BuUokar, is in the pic- 
ture, that is, the letters, not the speech. His scheme would 
have turned the language into a sort of music-book, where the 
notes would have taught the tones.t I extract from his 

* ** An Orthognphie, composed by J (ohn) H (art), Chester Herald,** 
1669. A book of extreme rarity. A copy at Home Tooke*8 sale was sold 
for £6. fit. It is in the British Museom. 

t " Bullokar's Booke at large for the Amendment of Orthognphie for 
English Speech/* &c., &c., 1580, 4to; republished in 1686. 
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address to his coontrj a curious passage. ^ In true orthogra- 
phies both the tf^,'the voice, and the eare must consent per- 
fectly, without any let, doubt, or maze. Which want of concord 
in the eye, voice, and ear, I did perceive, almost thirtie jeares 
past, by the very voice of children, who, gtided by the eye 
with the letter, and giving voice according to the name there- 
of as they were taught to name letters, yielded the eare of 
the hearer a degree contrary sound to the word looked for : 
hereby grewe quarrels in the teacher, and lothsomeness in the 
learner, and great payne to both ; and the conclusion was, that 
both teacher and learner must go by rote, or no rule could 
be followed, when, of 37 parts, 31 kept no square, nor true 
joint." 

All these reformers, with many subsequent ones, only con- 
tinued to disclose the uneasy state of the minds of the learned 
in respect to our inveterate orthography ; so difficult was it, 
and so long did it take to teach the nation how to spell, — an 
art in which we have never perfectly succeeded. Even the 
learned Mulcaster, in his zealous labor to ** the right writing 
of the English tongue,** failed, though his principle seems one 
of the most obvious in simplicity. This scholar, a master of 
St. Paul's School, freed from collegiate prejudices, maintained 
that ^ words should be written as they were spoken." But 
where were we to seek for the standard of our orthoepy ? 
Who was to furnish the model of our speech, in a land where 
the pronunciation varied from the court, the capital, or the 
county, and as mutable from age to age ? The same effort 
was made among our neighbors. In 1570, the learned Jou- 
bert attempted to introduce a new orthography, without, how- 
ever, the aid of strange characters. His rule was only to give 
those letters which yield the proper pronunciation : thus he 
wrote OBuvres, uvres ; franpoise, fransaise ; temps, terns. 

Among the early reformers of our vernacular idiom, the 
name of Richard Mulcaster has hardly reached posterity. 
Oar philologer has dignified a small volume, ostensibly com- 
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poeed for ''the training of children,"* by the elevmted Tiew 
he opened of &r-di8tant times finom his own of our veniacnhr 
literature ; and he had the glory of having made this noble 
discovery when our literature was yet in its infiincj. 

This learned master of St Paul's School develops the 
historical progress of language, on the great philosophical 
principle that no impediment existed to prevent the modem 
from rivalling the more perfect ancient languages- In opposi- 
tion to the many, who contended that no subject can be philo- 
sophically treated in the maternal English, he maintained that 
no one language, naturally, is more refined than another, but 
is made so by the industry of ^ eloquent speech " in the wri- 
ters themselves, and by the excellence of the matter : a native 
soil becomes more genial in emulating a foreign. I preserve 
the pleasing illustraticm of his argument in the purity of his 
own prose, and because he was the prophet of our literature. 

'^The people of Athens thus beautified their speech and 
enriched their tongue with all kinds of knowledge, both bred 
within Greece and borrowed from without. The people of 
Rome, having plotted [planned] their government much like 
the Athenians, became enamoured of their eloquence, and 
translated their learning wherewith they were in love. The 
Roman authority first planted the Latin among us here by 
force of their conquest : the use thereof for matters of learn- 
ing doth cause it continue, though the conquest be expired. 
And therefore the learned tongues, so termed of ^eir store, 
may thank their own people both for their fining [refinement] 
at home and their favor abroad. But did not these tongues 
use even the same means to brave [adorn] themselves, ere 
they proved so beautiful? 

^ There be two special considerations which keep the Latin 
and other learned tongues, though chiefly the Latin, in great 
countenance among us : the one is the knowledge which is 

* ^ The first part of the Elementarie, which entreateth chieflie of the 
rigki wrilmg of our EngUsk Tomg;' 1682, ISmo. 
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reffstered in them; the other is the conference which the 
learned of Europe do commonly use by them, both in speak- 
ing and writing. We seek them for profit, and keep them 
for that conference; but whatever else may be done in 
our tongue, either to serve private use or the beautifying our 
speech, I do not see but it may well be admitted, even though 
in the end it displaced the Latiny as the Latin did others, and 
fumished itself by the Latin learning. For is it not indeed 
a marvellous bondage to become servants to one tongue, for 
learning sake, the most of our time, with loss of most time, 
whereas we may have the very same treasure in our own 
tongue, with the gain of most time ? — our own bearing the 
joyful title of our liberty and fi^edom, the Latin tongue 
remembering us of our thraldom. I honor the Latin ; but I 
worship the English. I wish all were in ours which they 
had from others; and, by their own precedent, do let job 
understand how boldly we may venture, notwithstanding the 
opinion of some of our people, as desire rather to please 
themselves with a foreign tongue wherewith they are tu> 
quainted, than to profit their country in her natural language, 
where their acquaintance should be. The tongues which we 
study were not the fiist getters, though by learned travel 
[labor] they prove good keepers; but they are ready to 
return and discharge their trust when it shall be demanded, 
in such a sort, as it was committed for term of years, and not 
for inheritance." 

^ But it is objected,'' our learned Mulcaster proceeds, widi 
his engaging simplicity, that ^ the English tongue is of small 
reach, stretching no fiirther than this island of ours ; nay, 
not there over alL What tho' [then]? It reigneth there, 
though it go not beyond sea. And be not English folk finish 
[refined] as well as the foreign, I pray you ? And why not 
our tongue for speaking, and our pen for writing, as well as 
our bodies for apparel, and our tastes for diet? But you say 
that we have no cunning [knowledge] proper to our soil to 
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caufle foreignen to study it, as a treasure of such store. 
What tho* [then] ? Why raise not the English wits, if they 
will bend their wills either, for matter or for method, in their 
own tongue, to be m tdce as well sought to bt fob- 
EiON students fob incbease of theib knowledge, as 
ouB soil is sought to at this tdce bt fobeign mkb- 
chants fob incbease of theib wealth?"* 

We, who have lived to verify the prediction, should not 
less esteem the prophet: the pedagogue, Mulcasteb, is a 
philosopher addressing men, — a genius who awakens a nation. 
His indeed was that " prophetic eye," which, amid the rude- 
ness of its own days, in its dear vision contemplated on the 
futurity of the English language ; and the day has arrived, 
when " in the end it displaced the Latin,*' and ^ fobeign stu- 
dents " learn our language ^ fob incbease of theib 
knowledge." 

The design of Mulcaster to regulate orthography by or- 
thoepy was revived so late as in 1701, in a curious work, 
under the title of " Practical Phonography," by John Jones, 
M.D. He proposed to write words as they are " fashionably " 
sounded. He notices ^the constant complaints which were 
then rife in consequence of an unsettled orthography." He 
proclaims war against ^ the visible letters," which, not sound- 
ed, occasion a f&u\ij pronunciation. I suspect we had not 
any spelling-books in 1701. I have seen Dyche's of 1710; 
but I do not recollect whether this was the first edition : this 
sage of practical orthography was compelled to submit to 
custom, and taught his scholars to read by the ear, and not by 
the eye. " Yet custom," he adds, " is not the truest way of 
speaking and writing, from not regarding the originals whence 
words are derived: hence abundance of errors have crept 

* In this copious extract from Mulcaster^s little volume, we have a 
spedmen of the unadulterated simplici^ of the English language. I have 
only modernized the orthography for the convenience of the reader; but I 
have not altered a single word. 
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both into the pronunciation and writing, and English is grown 
a medley in both these respects." Such was the lamentation 
of an honest pedagogue in 1710. 

The " Phonography ** of Dr. Jones was probably well re- 
ceived; for three years after, in 1704, he returned to his 
'^ spelling," which, he observed, ^however mean, concerned 
the benefit of millions of persons." He had a notion to ^ in- 
vent a universal language to excel all others, if he thought 
that people would be induced to use it."* 

Even the learned of our own times have indulged some of 
these philological reveries. One would hardly have suspected 
that Dr. Fbanexin, whose genius was so wholly practical, 
contemplated to revolutionize the English alphabet: words 
were to be spelt by the sounds of their letters, which were 
to be regulated by six new characters, and certain changes in 
the vowels. He seems to have revived old BuUokar. Pin- 
KKBTON has left us a ludicrous scheme of what he calls *' an 
improved language." Our vowel terminations amount but to 
one-fourth. of the language: all substantives closing in hard 
consonants were to have a final vowel, and the consonant was 

* The second work of our phonographer is entitled *' the New Art of 
SpeUingf designed chiefly for Persons of Maturity; teaching them to Spell 
and Write Words by the Sonnd thereof, and to Sound and Read Words by 
the Sight thereof, — rightly, neatly, and £uhionably, &c.,** by J. Jones, 
M.D., 1704. 

I give a specimen of his words as they are written and as they are pro- 
noonoed: — 



YIBIBLK LKTTXBS. 


OU0TOMABT AUD FASHIOHABLT. 


Mi^or 


Mair 


Woreestor 


WoMter 


Dictkmary 


Dlxnary 


Bought 


Baut. 



** All words," he observes, ** were originally written as sounded, and all 
which have since altered their sounds did it for ease and pleasure's sake 

the harder to the easier \ 

the hamher to the pkMmater > aonnd." 

the longer to the ihorter j 
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to be omitted after the voweL We were to acquire the Italian 
euphony by this presumed melody for our harsh terminations. 
In this disfigurement of the language, a quack would be a 
quaeOf and that would be tha. Plurals were to terminate in 
a ; pens would be pena ; papers, papera. He has very inno- 
cently printed the entire ^ Vision of MiraEa," finom the ^ l^>eo- 
tator,** on his own system : the ludicrous jargon at once 
annihilates itself. Not many years ago, James £i.PHiNSTONBy 
a scholar, and a very injudicious one, performed an extraor- 
dinary experiment. He ventured to publish some volumes 
of a literary correspondence, on the plan of writing the words 
as they are pronounced. But this editor, being a Scotchman, 
had two sorts of Scotticisms to encounter, — in idiom and in 
sound. Notwithstanding the agreeable subjects of a literary 
correspondence, it is not probable that any one ever conquered 
a single perusal of pages, which tortured the eye, if they did 
not the understanding. 

We may smile at these repeated attempts of the learned 
English, in their inventions of alphabets, to establish the 
correspondence of pronunciation with orthography, and at 
their vowelly conceits to melodize our orthoepy. All these, 
however, demonstrate that our language has never been writ- 
ten as it ought to have been. All our writers have experi- 
enced this inconvenience. Considerable changes in spelling 
were introduced at various periods, by way of experiment: 
this liberty was used by the Elizabethan writers for an im- 
provement on the orthography of Grower and Chaucer. Since 
the days of Anne, we have further deviated ; yet, after all our 
efforts, we are constrained to read words not as they are writ- 
ten, and to write different words with the same letters, which 
leaves them ambiguous. And, now, no reform shall ever 
happen, short of one by "the omnipotence of Parliament,** 
which, the great luminary of law is pleased to affirm, " can do 
any thing except making a man a woman.*' Customary errors 
are more tolerable than the perplexing innovations of the 
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most peirene ingenuitj.* The eye, bewildered in such mi- 
ooulh pages as are here recorded, found the most capricious 
orthography in popular use always less perplexing than the 
attempt to write words according to their pronunciation, which 
every one regulated by the sounds familiar to his own ear, 
and usually to his own county. Even the dismemberment of 
words, omitting or changing letters, distracts attention ; f and 
modem readers have often been deterred from the study of 
our early writers by their unsettled orthography. Our later 
literary antiquaries have, therefore, with equal taste and 
sagacity, modernized their text, by printing the words as the 
writers, were they now living, would have transcribed them. 

Such have been the impracticable efforts to paint the voice 
to the eye, or to chain by syllables airy sounds. The imper- 
fections for which such reforms were designed in great part 
still perplex us. Our written language still remains to the 
utter confusion of the eye and the ear of the baffled foreigner, 
who ofien discovers that what is written is not spoken, and 
what is spoken is not written. The orthography of some 

* The Grmmmar prefixed to Johnson's Dictionaiy, cnrionslj illustrated 
by the notes and researches of modem editors, will famish specimens of 
man J of these abortire attempts. 

t When we began to drop the letter k in such words Mphfftie^ mutie, 
jwUie, a literary antiqoary, who wrote abont 1790, observed on this new 
fiuhion, that, ** forty years agO, no schoolboy had dared to have done thia 
with impunity.** These words in older English had even another superfln- 
0118 letter; being spelt phyMicke, tmuicke^ pubUcke, The modem mode, 
notwithstanding its prevalence, must be considered anomalous; for other 
words ending with the consonants ck have not been shorn of their final k. 
We do not write aUae, roRgac, bedec^ nor buOoCf nor cktCy nor good hie. 

The appearance of words deprived of their final letter, though identically 
the same in point of sound, produces a painfUl effect on the reader. Pegge 
fbraishes a ludicrous instance. It consists of monosyllables, in which the 
final and redundant k is not written : ** Die gave Jac a ibic, when Jac gave 
Die a knoc on the bac with a iMe die" If even sueh familiar words and 
afanple monoeyllables can distract our attention, though they have only lost 
a ringle and mute letter, how greatly more in words compounded, dtsgnited 
bj the mutilation of several letters ! 
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words leads to their fidse pronimciatioiL Hence origiiiated 
that peculiar invention of our own, that odd-looking monster 
in philology, ^ a pronouncing dictionary," which ofiends oar 
eyes bj this unhappy attempt to write down sounds. They 
whose eyes have run over Sheridan, Walker, and other 
orthoepists, must often have smiled at their arbitrary dis- 
figurements of the English language. These ludicrous attempts 
are, after all, inefficient ; while they compel us to reodlect, if 
the thing indeed be possible, a polysyllabic combination as 
barbarous as the language of the Cherokees.* 

We may sympathize with the disconcerted foreigner who is 
a learner of the English language. All words ending in ugh 
must confound him : for instance, though^ ihrough^ and enou^ 
alike written, are each differently pronounced ; and, should he 
give us hough rightly, he may be forgiven should he blunder 
at cough : if he escape in safety from thoughy the same wind 
will blow him out of thoughL What can the foreigner hope 
when he discovers that good judges of their language pro- 
nounce words differently? A mere English scholar who 
holds little intercourse with society, however familiar in his 
closet be his acquaintance with the words, and even their 
derivations, might &il in a material point, when using them 
in conversation or in a public speech. A list of names of 
places and of persons might be given, in which not a single 
syllable is pronounced of those that stand written. 

That a language should be written as it is spoken we see 
has been considered desirable by the most intelligent scholars. 
Some have laudably persevered in writing the past tense redy 
as a distinction from the present read, and anciently I have 
found it printed redde. Lord Byron has even retained the 

* A most eerioiu attempt was made a few years ago to establish English 
spelling by sound. A joamal called the Fonttic Nuz {sic, to give the idea 
of the prononciation of the word New$) was published, and Goldsmith*s 
** Vicar of Wakefield** printed with a type expressly cast for the novel 
ibrms. The ruin of the projector closed the experiment. — £d. 
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ancient mode in his Diary. B j not distinguishing the tenses, 
an audible reader has often unwarily confused the times. G 
before »\ ungrammatical orthoepists dedare, is sounded hard ; 
but so numerous are the exceptions, that the exceptions might 
equally be adopted for the rule. It is true that the pedantry 
of scholarship has put its sovereign veto against the practice of 
writing words as they are spoken, even could the orthoepy 
ever have been settled by an unquestioned standard. When 
it was proposed to omit the mute h in doubt and debt, it was 
objected, that, by this castration of a superfluous letter in the 
pronunciation, we should lose sight of their Latin original 
The same circumstance occurred in the reform of the French 
orthography : it was objected to the innovators, that when 
they wrote tem»y rejecting the p in tempSy they whoUy lost 
sight of the Latin original, tempus. Milton seems to have 
laid down certain principles of orthography, anxiously ob- 
served in his own editions printed when the poet was blind. 
An orthography which would be more natural to an unlearned 
resider is rejected by the etymologist, whose pride and pomp 
exult in tracing the legitimacy of words to their primitives, 
and delight to write them as near as may be according to the 
analogy of languages. 
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THE ANCIENT METRES IN MODERN YERSB. 



A STROHO predilectioii to reprodaoe tlie andeat metres in 
their vemaciilar poetiy was prevalent amoog the loliolarB «f 
Europe ; Imt, wbat ie not lees reaiarkable, the attempt ewy- 
where termfaiatod in the same otter rejeotioii bj the popular 
ear. What oeeasioned this general propensi^ of the leaned, 
and this general antipathy in the anleanied ? 

These repeated attempts to restore the metricid system of 
the Greeks and ^le Romans would not onlj aflford a classieal 
ear, long exerdsed in the nioe ardfioes of the ancient prosody, 
-«— a gratifleation entirely denied to the uninitiated ; bat, at 
bottom, there was a deeper design, -^ that of elevating an 
art which the sdiolar held to be degraded by the nativo but 
unlettered versifiers ; and, as one of them honestly oon fo s s ed, 
the true intent was to render the poetic art more difficult and 
less common. Had this metrical system been adopted, it 
would have established a privileged class. The thing was 
practicable; and, even in our own dajrs, iambics and spon 
dees, dactyls and tribrachs, charm a few classical ears by their 
torturous arrangement of words without rhythm and cadence.* 
Fortunately for all vernacular poetry, it was attempted too 

* For a remarkable efiiisioii of this ancient idolatry and classical snpei^ 
Itition, see ** Qnarterlj Review," August, 1884. 

The ancient poetiy of the Greeks was composed for recitation. The peo> 
pie never read; for they had no books: they listened to their rhapeodists; 
and their practised ear could decide on the artificial construction of verses 
regulated by ftfONiify, and not by the latent delicacy and numerosity of 
which modem versification is susceptible. 
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late among the people of modem Europe ever to be substi- 
tuted for their native melody, their rhjthm, the variety of 
their cadenoes, or the coDSOoaDce of riiyme. 

With U8 the design of appropriating the ancient metres to 
our native verse was unqoesticNiably borrowed from Italy, so 
long the model of our fashions and our literature. There it 
had early begun, but was neither admired nor imitated.* 
The nearly forgotten fantasy was again taken up by Claudio 
Tolommei, an eminent scholar, who composed an Italian poem 
with the Roman metres. More fortunate and profound thau 
his Defected predecessors, Tolommei, in 1539, puUisbed his 
^ Versi « Begole deUa Poesia NuotV' — the very term afiei^ 
wards adopted by the English crides,-*— and promised here- 
after to estaUish their propriety en principles deduced from 
philosophy and music But, before this code of ** new poetry" 
appeared, the practice had prevailed; for Tolommei illustrates 
** the roles ^ not only by his own verses, but by those of other 
writers, already seduced by this obsolete novelty. But what 
fiiUowed? Poets who hitherto had delighted by their euphony 
and their rhyme were now ridiculed for the dissonanoe which 
they had so laboriously stmak out A literary wi^ ensued ! 
The diampiona for ^ the new poetry " were remarkable for 
their stcHcal indiflference amid the laud outeries which they 
had raised: something of contempt entered into their iM^very, 
and it was some time before these obdurate poets capitulated. 

In France, the same attempt encountered the same fikte. 
A few scholars, Jodelle, Passerat, and others, had the intre- 
pidity to versify in Frendi with the ancient metres; woidL, 
what is periiaps not generally known, later, D 'Ur£(&, Blaise 
de Vigneres, and others, adopted Hank verse ; for Balzac con- 
grati^tes Qiapelain in 1639 that ^ Les vers sans rime sent 
morts poor jamais." French poetry, which at that period 
ooold hardly sustain itself with rhyme, denuded of this slight 

• Qiiadrk>/*9toriatniglci0Md*ficiiiP<MtiA,"I.S0S. 
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dress, must have betrayed the sqaalidness of bare povertj. 
The ^ new poetry " in France, however, seems to have per- 
plexed a learned critic ; for with the learned his prejudices 
leaned in its favor, but as a faithful historian the truth flashed 
on his eyes. The French antiquary, Pasquier, stood in this 
awkward position, and on this subject has delivered his opin- 
ions with great curiosity and honest naiveti : ^ Since only 
these two nations, the Greeks and the Romans, have given 
currency to these measures without rhymes, and that on the 
contrary there is no nation in this universe which poetizes, 
who do not in their vulgar tongue use rhymes, which sounds 
have naturally insinuated themselves into the ear of every 
people for more than seven or eight centuries, even in Italy 
itself^ I can readily believe that the ear is more delighted by 
our mode of poetry than with that of the Greeks and the 
Romans."* 

The candor of the avowal exceeds the philoeophy. Our 
venerable antiquary had greater reason in what he said than 
he was himself aware of; for rhyme was of a &r more ancieut 
date than his eight centuries. 

It was in the Elizabethan period of our literature, that, in 
the wantonness of learned curiosity, our critics attempted 
these experiments on our prosody ; and, on the pretence of 
" reformed verse," were for revolutionizing the whole of our 
metrical system. 

The musical impression made by a period consisting of 
long and short syllables arranged in a certain order is what 
the Greeks called rhythmus ; the Latins, numerus ; and we, 
melody, or measure. But in our verse, simply governed by 
accent, and whose rhythm wholly depends on the poet's ear, 
those durations of time, or sounds, like notes in music, slow or 
quick, long or short, which form the quantities or the time of 
the measured feet of the ancients, were no longer perceptible 

* Puqaier, " Les Recherches de la France/* p. 624, fo. 158S. 
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as in the inflection, the inversion, and the polTsyllabic variety, 
of the voluble languages of Greece and Rome. The artificial 
movements in the hexameter were inflicting, on the ear of the 
uninitiated, verse without melody ; and, denuded of rhyme, 
seemed only a dislocated prose, in violation of the genius of 
the nadve idiom. 

Several of our scholars, invested by classical authority, and 
carrying their fasces wreathed with roses, unhappily influ- 
enced several of our poets, among whom were Sidney and 
Spenser, in their youth subservient to the taste of their learned 
fiiend Grabriel Harvey, to submit their vernacular verse to 
the torturous Roman yoke. Had this project of versification 
become popular, it would necessarily have ended in a species 
of poetry, not referring so much to the natural ear affected 
by the melody of emotion, as to a mechanical and severe 
scansion. To this, Milton seems to allude in a sonnet to 
Lawes, the musician:. — 

** Hany, whose tnnefiil and well-measiired song 
Fint taught our English music how to span 
Words with just note and accent, not to scan 
With Midat* eon, eommittmg thart and long.** 

The poet of all youthful poets had a narrow escape from 
''dark forgetfulness,** when, from the uncouth Latin hexa- 
meters, his " Fairy Queen" took refuge in the melodious stanza 
of modem Italy. Stanthxtsst has left a memorable woful 
version of Virgil, and the pedantic Gabriel Harvey had 
espoused this Latin intruder among the English muses. The 
majestic march of the Latin resounding lines, disguised in the 
miserable English hexameters, quailed under the lash of the 
satirical Tom Nash, who scourged with searching humor. 
^The hexameter verse I grant to be a gentleman of an 
ancient house (so is many an English beggar) ; yet this clime 
of ours he cannot thrive in : our speech is too craggy for him 
to set his plough in; he goes twitching and hopping in our 
language like a man running upon quagmires, up the hill in 
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one syllable, and down the dale in another, retidning no part 
of that staftelj smooth gait which he vatintB himself with 
among the Greeks and Latins." 

A treatise on '^ the New Poetry," or "the Reformed Verse," 
for it assumed this distinction, was expressly composed by 
William Webbe, recommendatory of this " reformation of 
our English verse."* Some years after. Dr. Thomas Cam- 
pion, accomplished in music and verse, a composer of airs, 
and a poet of graceAil fimcy in masks, fluent and airy in hia 
rhymes, seating himself in the critic's chair, renewed the exotic 
system. Notwithstanding his own felicity in the lighter mea- 
sures of English verse, he denounces " the vulgar and inarti- 
ficial custom of BiMiKO, which hath, I know, deterred many 
excellent wits from the exercise of En^h poetry." f He 
calls it "the childish titillation of rime." 

We may regret that Dr. Campion, who composed in Latin 
verse, held hid English in little esteem, since he scattered 
them whenever he was called on, and not always even printed 
them. The physician, for such was Campion, held too cheap 
his honors as a poet and a musician : however, he was known 
in his days as "Sweet Master Campion," and his title 
would not be disputed in ours. In his dismissing his critical 
" Observations," he has prefixed a poem in what he calb 
^ Licentiate lambicks," which is our blank verse : it is a hu- 
morous address of an author to his little book, consisting only 
of nearly five leaves : — 

** Alas, poor book ! T me 
Thy rash s«lfe-loye : goi, spread thy papeiy wingi ; 
Thy lightness cannot helpe or hurt my fame.** 

* ** A Discourse of English Poetrie, together with the Author's Judg- 
ment touching the Reformation of our English Verse,*' by William Wkbbk, 
graduate, 1586, 4to. 

t " Observations on the Art of English Poesie, by Thomas Campion ; 
wherein is demonstratively proved, and by example confirmed, that the 
English tongue will receive eight several kinds of numbers proper to it^lf, 
which are all in this book set forth, and were never before this time by any 
man attempted,** 1602. 
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The poet Daniel replied bj hb ''Defence of Rime;" an 
elaborate and elegant piece of criticism, to which no reply 
was sent forth by the anti-rhymers. 

It has often been inquired, How came the vemacalar rhyme 
to be wholly substituted for the dassical metres, since the 
invaders of the Roman Empire everywhere adopted the lan- 
guage of Rome with their own ? for, in the progress of their 
dominion, everywhere they found that cultivated language 
established. The victors submitted to the vanquished when 
the contest sokly turned on their genius. 

A natural circumstance win explain the occasion of this 
general rejection of the ancient metres. These artifidal 
structures were operations too refined for the barbarian ear* 
Their bards, who probably could not read, had neither abili^ 
nor inclination to be initiated into an intricate system of 
Metre, foreign to their ear, their tastes, and their halnts, al- 
ready in possesdon of supreme^ in their own poetic art^ 
Their modulation gave rhythm to th^ recitative, and their 
mnsioal consonance in their tenninable sounds aided their 
memory : these were all the arts they wanted ; and, for the 
rest) they trusted to their own spontaneous emotions. 

Rhyme then triumphed; and the degenerate Lattnists them- 
s^es, to court the new masten of the world, polluted their 
Latin metres with the rhymes too long erroneously degraded 
as mere ** Gkrthic barbarisms.* Had the practice of the das- 
ricai writers become a custom, we should now be ^ committing 
long and short; " and we should have missed the discovery ci 
the new world of poetic melody, of which the Grecians and 
the Latins eould never have imagined the eodstenoe. 
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Contending theories long divided the learned world. One 
party asserted that the use of rhyme was introduced by the 
Saracenic conquerors of Spain and of Sicily ; for they had as- 
certained that the Arabian poets rhymed : the other, who had 
traced rhyme to a Northern source, among the Scandinavian 
bardsy insisted that rhyme had a Gothic origin; and, as 
rhyme was generally used among the monks in the eighth 
century, they imagined, that, in the decline of ancient literature, 
the dexterous monks had borrowed the jingle for their church 
hymns, to win the ear of their Grothic lords. Both parties alike 
concurred in ccmdemning rhyme as a puerile invention and 
a barbarous ornament, and of a comparatively modem inven- 
tion. 

The opinions of the learned are transmitted, till by length 
oi time they are accepted as facts ; and in this state was 
rhyme considered till our own days. Warton, in the course 
of his researches in the history of our poetry, was struck at 
the inaccuracy of one of these statements ; for he had found 
that rhymed verse, both Latin and vernacular, had been prac- 
tised much earlier than the period usually assigned. But 
Warton, though he thus far corrected the misstatements of 
his predecessors, advanced no further. No one, indeed, as 
yet, had pursued this intricate subject on the* most direct prin- 
ciple oi investigation : conjecture had freely supplied what 
prevalent opinion had already sanctioned ; and we were long 
familiarized to the opprobrious epithet of ^ Monkish Rhymes." 
The subject was not only obscure, but apparently trivial ; for 
Warton dismisses an incidental allusion to the origin of 
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rhyme bj an apology for toaching on it ^Enongh," he 
exckdms in his impatience, ^ has been said on a subject of so 
little importance;"* and it is carious to observe, that the 
same vexatious exclamation occurred to a French literary 
antiquary. ^ We must not believe," said Lenglet du Fresnoy, 
^ that we began to rhyme in France about 1250, as Petrarch 
pretends. The romance of Alexander existed before ; and it 
is not probable that the first essay of our versification was a 
great poem. Abelard composed love-songs in the preceding 
century. I believe rhyme was still more ancient ; and it is 
useless to torment ourselves to discover from whom we 
learned to rhyme. As we always had poets in our nation, 
so we have also had rhyme." f Thus two great poetical 
antiquaries in England and France had been bafiSied in their 
researches, and came to the same mortifying conclusion. 
They were little aware how an inquiry after the origin of 
rhyme could not be decided by chronology. 

The origin of rhyme was an inquiry, which, however un- 
important Warton in his despair might consider it, had, though 
inconclusively treated, often engaged the earnest inquiries of 
the learned in Italy and in Spain, in Germany and in France. 
It is remarkable that aU the parties were equally perplexed 
in their researches, and bafiSied in their conclusions. Each 
inquirer seemed to trace the use of rhyme by his own people 
to a foreign source ; for with no one it appeared of native 
growth. The Spaniard Juan de la Enzina, one of the fathers 
of the Spanish drama, and who composed an ^ Art of Poetry " 
(^ArU de Trovar, as they expressively term the art of inven- 
tion), fiuicied that rhyme had passed over into Spain from Italy ; 
though in the land of redondillas, the guitar seemed attuned 
to the chant of their Moorish masters : but, in Italy, Petrarch, 

* WarCon*8 ^ Second Diflsertation on the Introdnction of Learning into 
Eni^aiid.'* 

t Lenglet da Fresnoy: Prefi^e to his edition of the ** Roman de la 
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at the opening of his epistles, declares that they had drawn 
their use of rhyme firom Sicily ; and the Stolians had settled 
that they had reoeiTed it from the ProYen^als ; while these 
roving children of fancy were confident that they had been 
tangfat their artless chimes hy their Ibraier masters, the 
Arabians! Among the Qermans, it was strennoosly main- 
tained that this modem a4janct to poetry deriyed its origin 
and ose firom the Northern scalds. Fauchet^ the M Gaohsh 
antiquary, was startled to find that rhyme had been practised 
by the prindtiTe Hebrews I 

Fandiet, stmck by discovering the nse of rhyme among 
this ancient people, and findii^ it practised by the monks in 
their misses in the eighth century, suggested for its modem 
prevalence two very dissimilar canses* With an eqoal devo- 
tional respect for ^ the people of Ood," and for the monks, 
whom he eonsidered as sacred, he concladed that " possibly 
some pious Christian by the use of rhyme designed to imitate 
the holy people ; " bat, at the same time, holding, with the 
learned, rhyme to be a degenerate deviation from the classi- 
cal metres of antiquity, he insinuates, ^ or perchance some vile 
poetaster, to eke out his deficient genius, amused the ear by 
terminating his lines with these ending unisons." He had 
fbrther discovered, that the Greek critics had, among the 
figures of their rhetoric, mentioned the homoioteleuiorij or con- 
sonance. The abundance of his knowledge contradicted every 
system which the perplexed literary antiquary could propose ; 
and impatiently he condodes : '^ Rhyme has come to us from 
some part of the world, or nation, whoever it may be ; for I 
confess I know not where to seek, nor what to conclude. It 
was current among the people and the languages which have 
arisen since the ruin of the Roman empire." * 

^ Much cQiions matter will be found in the rare yolume of Faochet's 
^ Recneil de TOrigine de la Langue et Poeeie Fran^oise Ryme et Romans plus, 
les Noma et 8mnmaire dee CEuvres, de cxxvii. Po^tee Fran9ois, yirant 
avant Tan mccc. ; ** liv. L«h. vii., 1610, 4to. 
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Since ibt dajW of ancieBt Fandiety do sabfleqaent inyesti- 
giton, erm mack gresi recent literary historiaiM as WarUm, 
QoadriO) Greacemlmii and Graj^ llnboechi, Sismondi and 
Oasigakahf have extricated hb bj their opposite theories from 
these uncertain opinions. It was reserred for the happj dili- 
gence of the learned Sharon Turner to explore into this abyss 
of darknetik* To defend the antiquity of the rhyming Welsh 
bards, he pursued his researches through aU languages, and 
demonstrated its early existence in alL His researches en- 
able us to adTance one more step, and to e£fect an important 
result, which has always baffled the investigators of these 
curious tc^ics. 

Rhyming poems are found not only in the Hebrew, but in 
the Sanscrit, in the Bedas, and in the Chinese poetry,t as 
among the nations of Europe. It was not unknown to the 
Greeks, since they have named it as a rhetorical ornament ; 
and it appears to have been practised by the Romans, 
not always from an accidental occurrence, but of deliberate 
choice. 

To deduce the origin of ihyme from any particular people, 
or to fix it at any stated period, is a theory no longer tenable. 
The custom of rhyming has predominated in China, in Hin- 
dustan, in Ethiopia; it chimes in the Malay and Javanese 
poetry, as it did in ancient Judtea : this consonance trills in 
the simple carol of the African women ; its echoes resounded 
in the halls of the frozen North, in the kiosk of the Per- 
sian, and in the tent of the Arab, from time immemorial. 
Rhtme must therefore be considered a$ universal as poetry 
itself. 

Yet rhyme has been contemned as a ^ monkish jingle," or 

^ See ** Two loqniries respecting the Early Use of Rhyme/* by Sharon 
Turner, E^q. — ArchtBologia, vol. xlv. The subject fbrther enlarged, "On 
the Origin and Progress of Rhyme in the Middle Ages.** — Hut. of Engkmdt 
Jr. 8S6. 

t The second book the Chinese children read is a collection conveyed in 
fkpMkg 1mu,^-DamM on ike Chmese, 
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a ^ Gothic barbarism ; ** bat we see it was not peculiar to the 
monks nor the Groths, since it was prevalent in the yemacnlar 
poetry of all other nations save the two ancient ones of Greece 
and Rome. Delighting the ear of the man as it did that of 
the child, and equally attractive in the most polished as in the 
rudest state of society, rhyme could not have obtained this 
universality had not this concord of returning sounds a foun- 
dation in the human organization influencing the mind. We 
might as well inquire the origin of dancing as that of rhyming : 
the rudest society as well as the most polished practised these 
arts at every era. And thus it has happened, as we have 
seen, that the origin of rhyme was everywhere sought to, 
and everywhere found. 
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Lr our poets in rhyme dared to disclose one of the grand 
mysteries of their art, they would confess, that to find rhymes 
for their lines is a difficulty, which, however oyercome, after 
all has botched many a fine verse : the second line has often 
altered the original conception of the preceding one. The 
finest poems in the language, if critically examined, would 
show abundant evidence of this difficulty not overcame. This 
difficulty seems to have occurred to our earliest critics ; for 
Gascoione, in his ^ Certain Notes of Instruction concerning 
the making Verse or Rhyme in' English," — and Webbe, in 
his ^ Discourse," repeats the precept, — would initiate the 
young poet in the art of rhyme-finding : the simplicity of the 
critic equals the depth of his artifice. 

^ When you have one verse well settled and decently ordered, 
which you may dispose at your pleasure to end it with what 
word you wiUy then, whatsoever the word is, you may speedily 
run over the other words which are answerable thereunto 
(for more readiness through all the letters alphabetically),* 
whereof you may choose that which will best fit the sense 
€/£ your matter in that place ; as, for example, if your last 
word end in book, you may straightway in your mind run 
them over thus, — book, cook, crook, hook, look, nook, pock, 
SbCj Sec Now, it is twenty to one but always one of these 
skaJU jump with your former word and matter in good 
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^ Here is the fint idem of ** A Dictionaiy of BhTmes,*' which has Inspired 
•0 mtoy mihapp7 bards. 
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The poet in rhyme has therefore in his fiivor ^ twenty to 
one" oi a chance that his second line may ''jomp" with his 
former one. We were not aware that the odds were so fiivor- 
able, even when we look over the finished poetrj of Pope, 
who has written so much ; or oi Gray, who has written so little. 
Boilean teUs us he always chose a rhyme for his second line 
before he wrote out his first, that by this means he might 
secure the integrity of the sense ; and this he called ^ the 
diffionlt art of rbyming.^ These are mysteries whidi only 
confirm the hazard which rhymers iiicnr; and on the wholes 
though we do marveUoaaly escape, Uie poet at ewetj rimming 
line stall stands in petriL 

This tortare of tiiyiBe-finding laems to have occasioned a 
general affliction among modem poets ; and an UBhi4>py sol^ 
stitute was early found in arranging collections of rhymea, 
and which subsequently led to a monstrous device^ In Giou- 
jet*s ^ Bibliotheque Fran^aise," voL liL, will be found a cata- 
logue of these rhyming dictionaries : the earliest of the French 
was published in 1572. Indeed, some of these French critics 
looked upon these rhjrming dictionaries as part of the art of 
poetry ; reconmiending pocket editions iot those who in their 
walks were apt to poetize, as if finding a rhyme would prompt 
a thought 

Among these eariy attempts is an extravagant one by Paul 
Boyer. It is a kind of encyclopsedia, in which all the names 
are arranged by their terminations, so that it furnishes a ^o- 
tionary of rhymes. 

The demand for rhymes seems to have continued ; for, in 
1660, D'Ablanoourt Fremont published a Dicttonncure, which 
was enlarged by Richelet in 1667. It seems we were not 
idle in threading rhymes in our own country ; for Poole, in 
1657, in his ^Parnassus," furnishes a collection of rhymes; 
and be has had his followers. But the perfect absurdity 
or curiosity of a rhyming lexicographer appears in one of 
Walker's Dictionaries of the English Language. As he 
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was a skilful philologist, he has oontriyed to make it useful 
for orthogn4>hy and pronundatioD. He advances it as on a 
plan ^ not hitherto attempted ; " and his volume, on the whole, 
as Moreri observes of Bojer's, is a thing ^^plaisant d con- 
ndkrtrr 

A dictionary of rhymes is as miserable a contrivance to 
assist a verse as counting the syllables by the finger is to re- 
gulate the measure : in the case of rhyme, it is sense which 
should regulate the verse ; and in that of metre, it is the ear 
alone which can give it melody. 
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Among the arts of English poesie, the most ample and most 
curious is an anonymous work.* The histoiy of an anony- 
mous book is sometimes liable to the most cpntradictoiy evi- 
dence. The present, first printed in 1589, we learn fix>m the 
work itself, was in hand as early as in 1553. The author 
inscribed the volume to Queen Elizabeth ; and the coortl j 
critic has often adroitly addressed ^the most beautiful, or 
rather the beauty, of queens ; " and, to illustrate that figure 
which he terms ^ the gorgeous," has preserved for us some of 
her regal verses. 

Yet, notwithstanding this votive gift to royalty, the printer 
has formally dedicated the volume to Lord Burleigh ; ac- 
knowledging that ^ this book came into my hands with its bare 
title, without any auihor^s nameJ* The author himself could 
not have been at all concerned in delivering this work to the 
press; for, having addressed the volume to the queen, he would 
never have sought for a patron in the minister. 

This ambiguous author remained unknown after the publi- 
cation ; for Sir John Harrington, who lived in the circle of the 
court, designates him as *Uhe unknown godfather, that, this 
last year save one (1589), set forth a book called 'the Arte 
of English Poesie.' " About twelve years afterwards, Carew, 
in his '* Survey of Cornwall," appears to have been the first 
who disclosed the writer's name as "Master Puttenham;" 

* " The Arte of English Poesie, contrived in three bookes, — the first of 
Poets and Poesie, the second of Proportion, the third of Ornament,** 1589, 
4to. 
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bot this was so little known among literary men, that three 
yean later, in 1605, Camden only alludes to the writer as 
^ the ^entlemtm who proyes that poets are the first politicians, 
the first philoeophers, and the first historiographers." Eleven 
years after, Edmund Bolton, in his '^ Hypercritica," notices 
"this woriL (a$ the fame is) of one of Queen Elizabeth's pen- 
sioners, Pattenham." The qualifying parenthesis, " as the 
fiune is," leaves the whole evidence in a very ticklish condi- 
tion. 

Who was Puttenham ? A name unknown, and whose 
writings are unnoticed by any contemporary. Even the bap- 
tismal name of this writer has been subject to contradiction.* 

In the woriL itself, the writer has interspersed many allu- 
aions to himself, from his nursery to his court-days. His 
wane, a right-lined ancestor of the garrulous nurse of the 

* Ames appears first to have called him Webrier Pattenham. Possibly 
Ames might have noted down the name iVom Carew, as Master Pattenham ; 
which by an error of the pen, or the printer, was transformed into the remark- 
able Christian name of Webiter. I cannot otherwise accoant for this mis- 
nomer. Steevens, in an indistinct reference to a manuscript, revealed it to 
be George ; and probably was led to that opinion by the knowledge of a 
manaacript woric in the Harleian Collection by a G^ige Pattenham. It is 
a deftnce of Elizabeth in the matter of the Scottish queen. Ellis, oui^ poetic 
tntiqaaiy, has distinguished our author as " Webster, alias George." All 
this taken for granted, the last editor, probably in the course of his profes- 
siooal parsnita, falls on a nuncupative will, dated 1590, of a George Putten- 
ham: alraady persuaded that such a name appertained to the author of the 
** Art of K^gi»*h Poetry," he ventured to corroborate what yet remained to 
be ascertained. All that he could draw iVom the nuncupative will of this 
George Puttenham is, that he " left all his goods, movable and immovable, 
moBeya and bonds,'* to Maiy Symes, a favorite female servant; but he 
iaftn that **he probably was our author." Tet, at the same time, there 
tamed np another will of one Richard Puttenham, " a prisoner in her Majes- 
ty's Bench." Richard^ therefore, may have as valid pretensions to " the 
Arte of English Poesie " as George^ and neither may be the author. This 
natter is trivial, and hardly worth an inquixy. 

Haslewood, Uborious, but unfortunately uneducated, is the editor of an 
elegant reprint of this " Arte of English Poesie." A modem reader may 
therefore find an easy access to a valuable volume which had been long 
locked up in the antiquaiy'i doeet 
voT- n. 4 
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Capulets, had exercised his prurient fiumlties in expcMindii^ 
an indecent riddle,* which our mature critic still deemed 
^ pretty $ " but, according to one oi his rhetorical tedmical 
terms, ^ it holds too niuch of the cachen^fhaian orfcnde speedk^ 
and may be drawn unto a reprobate sense." Our author was 
a travelled gentleman, and, by his residence at various conrtSy 
seems to have been connected with the corps diplomatique; for 
he had been present on some remarkable occasions at foreign 
courts, which we discover by coeval anecdotes of perscms and 
places. One passage relating to himself requires attention. 
Alluding to the polished hypocrisy practised in oonrts, he 
observes, ^ These and many such like disgustings we find 
in men's behavior, and specially in the courtiers of foreign 
countries, where in my youth I was brought up^ and very w^ 
observed their manner of life and conversation ; for of mine 
own country I have not made so great experience.^ 

This seems as ambiguous as any part of our author's his- 
tory ; for, at eighteen years of age, he had addressed Exiward 
the Sixth by " Our Eclogue of Elpine." When he tells us 
that " he had not had so great experience of his own country 
as of others," we may be surprised; for no contemporary writer 
has displayed such intimacy with the court anecdotes of Eng- 
land, which have studded many of his pages. Neither does 
the style, which bears no mark of foreign idiom, nor the col- 
lected matter of his art of poetry, which discovers a minute 
acquaintance with every species of English composition, pre- 
serving for us much fragmentary poetry, at all betray a 
stranger's absence from home. But, what seems more extraor- 
dinary, the writer frequently alludes to learned disquisitions, 
critical treatises, and to dramatic compositions, of his own, — to 
"our comedy" and to "our enterlude;" and has frequent illus- 
trations drawn from poems of all sorts and measures of his 
own growth. It is one of the singularities of this unknown 

* See page 157 of **the Arte of English Poesie.** 
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penon, ihat his writings were nnmerous, and that no contem- 
poraiy has ever mentioned the name of Puttenham. How 
are we to reconcile these discrepancies, and how account for 
these namherless vernacular compositions, with the condition 
of one who was '^ brought up abroad," and who had such 
^ little experience of his own country " ? We appear to read 
a work composed bj different persons. 

The same anomalous character is attached to the work as 
we have discovered concerning the writer. 

This "Arte of English Poesie,*' which Warton observes 
"remained long as a rule of criticism," and still maj be con- 
sulted for its comprehensive system, its variety of poetic topics, 
and its contemporary historical anecdotes, is the work of a 
scholar, and evidently of a courtier. His scholastic learning 
furnished the terms of his numerous figures of rhetoric, each 
of which is illustrated by examples drawn from English litera- 
ture ; but aware that this uncouth nomenclature might deter, 
as he says, " the sort of readers to whom I write, too scholas- 
tical for our Makebs," as he classically calls our poets, " and 
more fit for clerks than for courtiers, for whose instruction 
this travul is taken," our logician was cast into the dilenmia 
of inventing English descriptions for these Greek rhetorical 
figures. We had no English name : " the rule might be set 
down; but there was no convenient name to hold it in mem- 
cry. 

To fiuniliarize the technical terms of rhetoric by substituting 
English descriptive ones led to a ludicrous result The Greek 
term of kisteran proieran was baptized the preposterotu : these 
are words misplaced, or, as our writer calls it, " in English 
proverb, the cart before the horse;" as one, describing his land- 
ing on a strange coast, said thus prepotteroudy ; that is, placing 
before what should follow : — 

** When we had climbed the cliff, tnd were aahore; ** — 

instead of — 

*' When we had come aahore, and climbed the cliff.** 
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The hypaUage he calls ths chanffding^ when changing the 
place of words changes the sense ; as in the phrase, ** Gome, 
dine with me, and stay not," tamed into ^ Gome, stay with me, 
and dine not" This change of sense into nonsense he caDed 
"the changeling," in allusion to the nursery l^end, when 
fairies steal the fairest child, and substitute an ill-fiiTCMred one. 
This at least is a most fanciful account of nonsense ! I will 
give the technical terms of satire : they display a refinement 
of conception which we hardly expected from the natire eflfh- 
sions of the wits of that day. Jronia he calls the dry-mock; 
sarcasmus, the bitter taunt ; the Greek term tuteisnnu he calls 
the merry icoff, — it is the jest which offends not the hearer. 
When we mock scornfully comes the mieteritimiSy the fleering 
frumpe ; as he who said to one to whom he gave no eredit, 
^^No doubtj iir, of that/ " The cmtiphrans, or the hroadjhutj 
when we deride by flat contradiction, antithetically calling a 
dwarf a giant; or addressing a black woman, ''In sooth, ye are 
a fair one I " The charientismtLs is the privy nippe, when yon 
mock a man in a sotto voce ; and the hyperbole, as the Greeks 
term the figure, and the Latins dementiens, our vernacular 
critic, for its immoderate excess, describes as " the over- 
reacher, or the loud liar." The rhetorical figures of our critic 
exceed a hundred in number, if Octavius Gilchrist has counted 
rightly ; all which are ingeniously illustrated by fragments of 
our own literature, and often by poetical and historical anec- 
dotes by no means conmion and stale. We must appreciate 
this treasure of our own antiquity ; though we may smile when 
we learn, that while we speak or write, however naturally, we 
are in fact violating or illustrating this heap of rhetorical 
figures; without whose aid, unconsciously omt fleering frumpeSj 
our merry scoffs, and our privy nippes, have been intelligible 
all our days. 

In the more elevated spirit of this work, the writer opens 
by defining the poet, after the Greek, to be " a maker " or 
creator, drawing the verse and the matter from his native 
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inyentioii, — unlike the trcaukdar^ who therefore maj be said 
to be a versifier, and not a poet This canon of criticiflm 
might have been secure from the malignity of hjpercriticiBm. 
It lu^pened, however, that, in the year 'following that in which 
'* the Art of Poetry " was published, Sir John Harrington put 
forth his translation of Ariosto ; and, presuming that none but 
a poet could translate a poet, he caught fire at the solemn 
exclusion. The vindictive ^versifier" invented a merciless 
annihilation both of the critic and his '^ Art," by very unfair 
means ; for he proved that the critic himself was a most de- 
testable poet, and consequently the very existence of ^ the 
Art " itself was a nullity I *' All the receipts of poetry pre- 
scribed," proceeds the enraged translator of Ariosto, ^ I learn 
out of this very book, never breed excellent poets. For, 
though the poor gentleman laboreth to make poetry an art, 
he proveth nothing more plainly than that it is a gifij and not 
mart ; because making himself and many others so cunning 
in the art, yet he showeth himself so slender a gift in it" 

Was this critic qualified by nature and art to arbitrate on 
the destinies of the Muses ? Were his taste and sensibility 
commensurate with that learning which dictated with autho- 
rity, and that ingenuity which reared into a system the diver- 
sified materials of his critical fabric ? We hesitate to allow 
the claims of a critic whose trivial taste values ^ the courtly 
trifies," which he calls " pretty devices," among the inventions 
of poesy ; we are startled by his elaborate exhibition of ^^ geo- 
metrical figures in verse ; " his delight in egg or oval poems, 
tapering at the ends, and round in the middle ; and his colum- f 
nar verse, whose pillars, shafl, and capital can be equally / 
read upwards and downwards. This critic, too, has betrayed 
bis utter penury of invention in '^ parcels of his own poetry," 
obscure conceits in barbarous rhymes ; by his intolerable 
* triumphals," poetical speeches for recitation ; and a series 
of what he calls ^ partheniades, or new-year's gifts," — bloated 
eruptions of those hyperbolical adulations which the maiden 
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queen could endure, but which bear the traces of the poet- 
aster holding some appointment at court 

When the verse flowed beyond the mechanism of his rule 
of scanning, and the true touch of nature bejond the sympa- 
thy of his own emotions, the rhetorician showed the ear of 
Midas. He condemns the following lines as Agoing like a 
minstrel's music in a metse of eleven, very harshly in my ear, 
whether it be for lack of good rime or of good reason, or of 
both, I wot not;" and he exemplifies this lack of ^good 
rime and good reason, or both," by this exquisitely tender 
apostrophe of a mother to her ii^Emt : — 

" Now suck, child, and sleep, child, thy mother's own Joj, 
Her only sweet com/brt to drown all annoy; 
For beauty, surpassing the asured sky, 
I love thee, my darling, as ball of mine eye.** 

Such a stanza, indeed, may disappoint the reader, when he 
finds that we are left without any more. 

In the history of this ambiguous book, and its anonymous 
author, I discover so many discrepancies and singularities, 
such elaborate poetical erudition, combined with such inepti- 
tude of poetic taste, that I am inclined to think that the more 
excellent parts could never have been composed by the courtly 
trifler. It is remarkable that this curious ^Art of English 
Poetry" was ascribed to Sidney; and Wanley, in his catalogue 
of the Harley Library, assigns this volume to Spenser.* I 
lay no stress on the singular expression of Sir John Harring- 

* The following letter is an evidence of the nncertain accounts respecting 
this author among the most knowing literary historians. Here, too, we find 
that Webster or George or Richard is changed into Jo. ! — 

^ What authority Mr. Wood has for Jo. Puttenham's being the author of 
the * Art of English Poetiy,* I do not know. Mr. Wanley, in his * Cata- 
logue of the Harley Library,* says that he had been told that Edmund Spemer 
vat the author of that book, tchich came out anonymous. But Sir John Har- 
rington, in his preface to * Oriando Furioso,* gives so hard a censure of that 
book, that Spenser could not possibly be the author.** — Letter from 
Thomas Baker to the Hon. James West, printed in the " European Afaga- 
aine,** April, 1788. 
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ton, applied to the present writer, as *' the unknown godfather ;" 
which seems to indicate that the presumed writer had named 
an o£&pring, without heing the parent. Nor will I venture to 
suggest that this work may at all have heen connected with 
that treatise of " the English poets/' which Spenser, we know, 
had lost, and never recovered. The poet lived ten years afler 
the present puhlication, and it does not appear that he ever 
claimed this work. Manuscripts, however, we may observe, 
strangely wandered about the world in that day ; and such 
literary foundlings often fell into the hands of the charitable. 
In that day of modest publication, some were not always 
Mdidtous to claim their own ; and there are even instances 
of the original author, residing at a distance from the metro- 
polis, who did not always discover that his own work had long 
passed through the press ; so narrow then was the sphere of 
publication, and so partial was all literary communication. 

One more mystery is involved in the authorship of this 
remarkable work : first printed in 1589, we gather from the 
book itself that it was in hand at least as early as in 1553. 
This glorious retention of a work during nearly forty years 
would be a literary virtue with which we cannot honor the 
trifler who complacently alludes to so many of his own writ- 
ings which no one else has noticed, and, unluckily for himself, 
has furnished for us so many " parcels of his poetry " to 
exemplify '^the art" 

If we resolve the enigma by acknowledging that this 
learned and curious writer has not been the only critic who 
has proved himself to be the most woful of poetasters, this 
decision will not account for the mysterious silence of the 
writer in allowing an elaborate volume, the work of a great 
portion of a life, to be cast out into the world unnamed and 
unowned. 

I find it less difficult to imagine that some stray manuscript, 
possibly from the relics of Sidney, or perhaps the lost one of 
Spknseb, might have fallen into the hands of some courtly 
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criticy or ^the Gendeniaii Pensioiier* wlio inlaid it inth 
many of his own trivialitieB : the dfocfeponcj in the ingeonitf 
of the writing with the genios of the writer in tiuB eomb in>» 
tion of learning and ineptitude woold thns be aoooimted for ; 
at present, it may well provoke our tcepCicuoL 
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A SINGLE Yolame sent forth from the privacy of a retired 
stndeDt, by its silent influence may mark an epoch in the his- 
tory of the human mind among a people. 

Sudi a Tolume was " the Discoverie of Witchcraft, by 
Reginald Scot;" a singular work, which may justly daim the 
honor in this country of opening that glorious career which is 
dear to humanity, and fatal to imposture. 

Witdicraft and magic, and some similar subjects, through a 
countless succession of ages, consigned the human intellect to 
darkness and to chains. In this country, these conspiracies 
against mankind were made venerable by our laws, and con- 
secrated by erring piety. They were long the artifices of 
malignant factions, who found it mutually convenient to de- 
troy each other by the condemnation of crimes which could 
never be either proved or disproved. The sorcerers and 
witches under the Church of Rome were usually the heretics ; 
and our Henry the Eighth, who was a Protestant pope, trans- 
ferred the grasp of power to the civil law, and an Act of Par- 
liament of the Reformation made witchcraft felony. Dr. 
Bolleyn, a celebrated physician and a reformer, who lived 
through the gloomy reign of Philip and Mary, bitterly laments, 
^ that, while so many blessed men are burned, witches should 
walk at large." When the Act fell into disuse, Elizabeth 
was reminded, by petitions from the laity and by preaching 
from the clergy, that " witches and sorcerers were wonderfully 
increasing, and that her majesty's subjects pined away until 
death." Witchcraft was again confirmed to be felony. 
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The learned and others were fostering the traditionB of the 
people about spirits, the incubus and the saccabosi the aaaeni- 
blies of witches, and the sabbaths of Satan. Some constracted 
their theories to explain the inexplicable ; and too manj^ by 
torture, extorted their presumed &ct8 and delusive oonfes- 
sions. The sage doated; the legal functionaries were onlj 
sanguinary executioners ; and the merciful, with the IcmdeBt 
intentions, were practising every sort of cruelty by what waa 
termed trials to save the accused. The history of these dismal 
follies belongs even to a late period of the dviliaatkm of 
Christian Europe! An enlightened physician of Germanj 
had raised his voice in defence of the victims who were suf- 
fering under the imputation of sorcery:* not denying the 
Satanic potency, he maintained that the Devil was very well 
able to execute his own malignant puiposes, without the aid 
of such miserable agents. It required a protracted century 
ere Balthaser Bekker's "World Bewitched" could deprive 
Satan himself of his personality; indeed, of his very existence. 
But it was a subject to be tenderly touched : superstition was 
a sacred thing, and too often riveted with theology; and, 
though the learned Wierus had thus guarded his system, to 
a distant day he encountered the polemical divines. One of 
his fiercest assailants was a layman, the learned Bodin : he 
who has composed so admirable a treatise on Government, 
now deeply plunged into the " Demonomanie des Sorciers." 
The volume of Wierus, he tells us, " made his hair stand on 
end." " Shall we," he cries, " credit a little physician " before 
all the philosophers of the world, and the laws of God which 
condemn sorcerers? 

While Wierus and Bodin had been thus employed, an 
Englishman, Reginald Scot, in the serene retreat of a studious 
life, was silently laboring on the development of this great 
moral conquest over the prejudices of Europe. Reginald 
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Scot, who passed his life in the occupation of his studies, 
seems to have concentrated them on this great subject; for he 
lias left no other work, except an esteemed tract on the culti- 
vation of the hop, — the vine of his Kentish county. Although 
he took no degree at college, his erudition was not the less 
extensive, as appears by his critical knowledge of the Hebrew 
and Greek. But it was chiefly by his miscellaneous reading, 
where nothing seems to have escaped his insatiable curiosity 
on the extraordinary subjects which he ventured to scrutinize 
with such minute attention, that he was enabled to complete 
one of the most curious investigations of the age. Anthony 
Wood, in his peculiar style, tells us that '^ Scot gave himself 
np solely to solid reading^ and to the perusal of obscure atUhors 
that had by the generality of the learned been neglected." 
This is a curious description of the early state of our vernacu- 
lar literature, and of those students, who, watchful over the 
spirit of the times, sought a familiar acquuntance with the 
opinions of their contemporaries. All writers were con- 
demned as ^ obscure " who stood out of the pale of classical 
antiquity; and plain Anthony, who rarely dipped into the 
writings of Greece and Rome, but was an incessant lover of 
the miscellaneous writers of modem date, distinguishes his 
&vorites as ^ solid reading." In the days of Reginald Scot, 
onr scholars never ventured to quote other authority than 
some andent ; but the poets from Homer to Ovid, the histo- 
rians from Tacitus to Valerius Maximus, and the essayists 
from Plutarch to Aulus Gellius, could not always supply 
arguments and knowledge for an age and on topics which had 
nothing in common with their own. 

With more elevated views than Wierus, Soot denied the 
power of sorcerers, because it attributed to them an omnipo- 
tence which can only be the attribute of divine power. Our 
l^iilosopher could publish only half the truth. '^ My question 
is not, as many fondly suppose, whether there be witches or 
not, bat whether they can do such miraculous works as are 
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imputed ante them." He thus adroitlj elodes an a^gimieiii 
which the puhlic mind was not jet capable of conymhending. 
The ^ Disooverer" had to encounter a fierce hoat in whakiiy 
the predominant creed. The paaaioDS of mankind were eo* 
listed against the zealous antagonist of an ancient European 
prejudice: the vital interests of priestly exo rc i sta were ni 
stake. To doubt of a supernatural agmcj, seemed, to aooM^ 
to be casting a suspicion over miracles and mysterieB. Tba 
most ticklish point was the difficulty of explaining acriptaral 
phrases, which R^inald Scot denied related to witcheai in tiie 
ordinary sense attached to these miserable women; the Hebrew 
term merely designating a female who practised the arts of 
^ a poisoner" or ^a cozener or cheat" The whole aoene of 
the witch of Endor seems to have racked the ^ DiscoYerer^a* 
invention through several diapters, to unveil the preparalory 
management of such incantations by the ventriloquizing Py- 
thonissa, and her confederate, some lusty priest All these, 
Scot presumes to trace in the obscure and interrupted narra- 
tive of the Israelitish IVfacbeth, who, in his despair, hastened 
by night to listen to his approaching fate, which hardly re- 
quired the gift of prophecy to predict 

Our " Discoverer " prepared his readers for a revolution in 
their opinions. It appears that in his day, notwithstanding 
some fairies still lurking in the by-comers of our poets, the 
whole fairy creed had in fact passed away. He appeals to 
this native mythology, now utterly exploded, as an evidence 
of popular infatuation ; and our philosopher observes, that he 
cannot hope that the partial reader should look with impartial 
eyes on this book : it were labor lost to ask for this ; for, he 
adds, ^ I should no more prevail therein than if a hundred 
years since Ishoidd have entreated your predecessors to believe 
that Robin Goodfellow, that great but antient bull-beggar, 
had been but a oouscning merchant, and no devil indeed." 
This was a philosophical parallelism ; and the corollary 
pinched the present generation concerning their mtches,-— 
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tbey who were now holding their fathers dotards for their belief 
in fiuries. 

The volame abounds with many strange incidents, which 
its singular subject involved. The solitary witch of the home- 
stead was not the poetic witch uttering her incantations at 
ber mystic caldron. Her homely feats are familiar ; but the 
revelations of the impostures are not. '* The devils and spi- 
rits," the powers of the kingdom of darkness, are more fantas- 
tic. These raw materials have been woven in the rich looms 
oi Shakspeare and Groethe. Our author included in his vol- 
ume a complete treatise of legerdemain, or the conjuring art 
To convince the people that many acts may appear miraculous 
without the intervention of a miracle, he ingeniously initiated 
himself into the deceptions practices of the juggler ; but he 
dreaded lest the spectators of his dexterity should depose 
against his own witchcraft, and '^ the familiar," his confed- 
erate. Our seer, to save himself from fire or water, has not 
only minutely explained these '^ deceitful arts," but cautiously 
accompanied them by woodcuts of the magical instruments 
used on these occasions. At the time, these were surprising 
revelations. The sagacity of our author anticipated the fate 
of his work. It appears to have shaken the credulity of a 
▼erj few reflecting magistrates; yet such scholars as Sir 
Thomas Smith, the great political writer, when he retired 
finom public life, as a justice of peace, was active in punishing 
witches. But the book was denounced by the divines. 

When Reginald Scot's work was translated into Dutch, we 
learn from an arch-enemy of philosophy, the intolerant Cal- 
vinistical polemic, Yoetius, that ^ this book was an inexhausti- 
ble source, whence not a few learned and unlearned persons 
in the Netherlands have begun to doubt, and grow sceptics 
and libertines with regard to witchcraft. Our country is 
infected with libertines and half-libertines ; and they have 
proceeded to snch a pitch of ignorance, that this set of new 
Saddooees langh at all the operations and apparitions of the 
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devils as phantoms and fiibles of old women, and timoioas 
superstition." The work was more sncoesafiil abroad tlian at 
home ; and, indeed, how often have the benefiietora of man- 
kind experienced that the voice of foreigners is the Toioe of 
posterity! They decide without prepossessiooa. 

The FIRST edition of the ^ Discoverie of Witdicraft»* 
1584, is of extreme rarity, the copies having been bamed bj 
the order of James, on his accession to the Eflglish tbroiie» 
in compliance with the act of Parliament of 1608, which 
ratified a belief in witchcraft thronghout the three kix^oma ; 
but the author had not survived to see that day. This awftil 
prejudice broke out afresh under the fanatical govemmeot, 
and gave rise to an infamous class of men who were called 
** witch-finders." When a reward was publicly offered, tbere 
seemed to be no end in finding witches. It was probably thia 
great evil which reminded the people of Scot, whose work 
was reprinted in 1651 ; but the public so eagerly required 
another edition, that it was again republished in 1665. The 
£Eict was, that justices, judges, and juries had so little im- 
proved by the second edition, that many had kept with great 
care their note-books of ^Examinations of Witches," and 
were discovering " hellish knots of them." It was only in the 
preceding year that Sir Matthew Hale had left for execution 
two female victims, without even summing up the evidence ; 
solely resting on the fact, that "there were witches;" for whidi 
assumption he appealed ^ to the Scriptures," and, he added, to 
" the wisdom of all nations " ! What is not less remarkable 
in this trial, the illustrious corrector of ** vulgar errors," Sir 
Thomas Browne, in his medical character examining the 
accused person, who was liable to fainting fits, acknowledged 
that the fits were natural and common ; but the philosopher 
was so prepossessed that the woman was a witch, that he pro- 
nounced against her, alleging this mystical explanation of 
" the subtleties of the Devil," who had taken this opportunity 
of her natural fits to be " co-operating with her malice " ! 
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What a demonstration, that superstition holds its mastery even 
over the philosophic intellect I 

The popular prejudice was confirmed by narratives of 
witchcraft) by Joseph Glanvil, one of the early founders of the 
Bojal Society ; by the visionary learning of the Platonic Dr. 
More ; and by the theological dogmatism of Meric Casaubon. 
I>r. More was desirous that every parish should keep a regis- 
ter of all authentic histories of apparitions and witchcrafl : 
and Glanvil was so stanch a believer, that he considered 
that the strong unbelief in some persons was an evidence of 
what they denied ; for that so confident an opinion could not 
be held but by some kind of witchcraft and fascination in the 
Benses. All these, and such as these, treat with extreme 
contempt and cover with obloquy ^ the Father of the modem 
Witch-edvocates," " the Gallant of the Old Hags ! " This 
was our Reginald Scot 

The most elaborate treatise on the subject was now sent 
forth by John Webster, — "the Displaying of Supposed Witch- 
craft^'' 1677, foL He defends Scot and Wierus against Glan- 
vil and Casaubon. He was a clergyman, and dares not agitate 
tlie question, an sinty whether there be witches or not ; but 
quomodo $ifUy in what manner they act, and wh^t the things 
are they do, or can perform. The state of the question is not 
nmply the being of witches, or de existencta, but only de mO" 
do exiwtendi. The dispute of their manner of existing neces- 
earilj supposes their existence. He has, however, detected 
many singular impostures, and the volume is full and cu- 
rioos.* 

* Webster notices the popular delusions of the country people in the 
Mkmiag pasea^, in which he is speaking of a sound judgment as neces- 
wtarj to a eompetent witness: '* They ought to be of a sound judgment, and 
BfOt of a vitiated and distempered phantasie nor of a melancholic constitu- 
tion, for these will take a bush to be a bugbear, and a black sheep to be a 
demon ; the noise of the wild swans flying high in the night, to be spirits, — 
or, as tbej call them here in the north, Gabriel Ratchett; the calling of a daker 
hcD ia the meadow, to be the vhitdert; the howling of the female fox in a 
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ipU f/r cir^n^ hr tb* ma!*, v* Se the crv of -kir.**." -Tb# G-i^ritl RaSdUtMj* 
in oar »athor'» :im*. M^tm to have !:<<en the Mine with th« G^n&aa Aorftf- 
io;^</. fft Rarktrnrtn. The word usd the Fu^ntiiJ-'V are veil known in 
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* In a cnrre«pondence I hare read between Dr. Mora and one of his 
enthn«iaf»tic dinciple^. th<> Rev. Kdmond Elv«, the letters omuIIt toni on the 
reality of apparitions and ma^cal incanutions. Both the«e leanied mrn 
w^re hnntinf; about all their lifetimes to find a true ghost. £!▼• oAen bruilui 
ont in triuni[>h that he ban at length di^coveced an authentic ghoM : in 5vS> 
iwqnent lettera. the evidence gradually diminishes; and finally the apparition 
and evidence vanish together. The following pious donbtA, addressed to the 
philf>«K;phic 3Iore, may amuse the reader : — 
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ShadweU, in his '' Lancashire Witches," resolved to advance 
nothing without authority, accompanies that comedy with 
ample notes, drawn from the writings of witch-helievers. His 
witches, therefore, are far heneath those of Shakspeare ; for 
tbej do nothing but what we are told witches do : the whole 
system of witchery is here exhibited. In his remarkable 
prefiioe, Shadwell tells us, that, if he had not represented 
them as real witches, ^ it would have been called atheistical 
by a previdling party." 

Hie belief in witchcraft was maintained chiefly by that 
fktal error which had connected the rejection of any super- 
natural agency in old women with religious scepticism ; and 
it was fostered by the statutes, which with the lawyer admit- 
ted of no doubt " We cannot doubt of the existence of 

"Most hooored dear Sir, — I should be troublesome to 70U if I did not 
repress inanj strong inclinations to write to you; for I do not take greater 
comfort in anj thing than in the thoughts of you, and the notions you have 
communicated to the world. 

** I DOW entreat you to tell me one of your arguments why this act is 
unlawAil: viz., to inquire by this black art (as I am sure it is, though I am 
told some preachers allow it) whether such or such a suspected person has 
stolen a thing ; viz., by putting a key into the midst of a Bible, and clasping 
or taring the Bible on it, and then hanging the key upon some man's finger 
pot into the hollow of the handle ; and then one of the company saying 
these words (Ps. 1. 19, 20), * When thou a thief dost see,' &c, to these 
words, * To use that life most vile.' If the Bible turn upon the finger (holding 
it bj the key) when such or such a person is named, then he is judged to be 
tba thief. Some persons that dined at the same table with me had an humor 
to try this trick. I declared it was very wicked, &c ; but, however, they 
would do it. And a gentleman of great acquaintance in the world said that 
ft learned divine asserted it was no hurt, &c. I thought it might not be a 
flhi for ma to stay in the room, after I had made that profession of my dis- 
MDt, &e. They tried what would be done ; and, upon the naming of one 
or two, the key did not move; but, on the naming of one (who afterwards 
was known to be an accomplice in the thefl), the Bible turned on the finger 
▼ay plainly in the sight of divers persons, myself being one. The gentle- 
man that was most eager to have the easperimenl holds that there never were 
any efpanHons, &c I told him that this was equivalent to an apparition ; 
fat here was an octi^r demonstration of the existence and operation of an 
iatdligent invisible being, kc" 

VOL. n. 6 
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witchcraft, seeing that our law ordains it to be pamBhed bj 
death," was the argument of Sir Greorge Mackeniie, the g wt 
Scottish advocate. Nor is it less sad to see audi minds M 
that of the great Dr. Clarke, celebrated for his logical demon- 
strations, thus reasoning on witchcraft, astrology, and fi»lan^ 
telling: '^All things of this sort, wheneyer thej have anj 
reality in them, are evidently diabolical ; and, when they baTe 
no reality, they are cheats and lying impostures.'** The 
great demonstrator thus confesses ^ the reality "* of these 
chimeras ! Another not less celebrated divine, Dr. Bentlej, 
infers that '<no Englbh priest need aflKrm the ezistenoe of 
sorcery or witchcraft ; since they now have a public law, wbidi 
they neither enacted nor procured, declaring these practioes to 
be felony I " f Did the doctor know that churchmen have had 
no influence in creating that belief, or in enacting this statute? 

The gravity of Blackstone seems strangely disturbed, when, 
as a la\\'yer, he was compelled to acknowledge its existence. 
" It is a crime of wliich one knows not well what account to 
give." The commentator on the laws of England found no 
otlier resource than to turn to Addison, whose gentle sagacity 
could only discover, that, " in general, there has been such a 
thing as witchcraft, though one cannot give credit to any 
particular modem instance of it." Not one of these writers 
had yet ventured to detect the hallucinations of self-credulity 
in the victims, and the crimes of remorseless men in their 
persecutors. The name and the volume of their own coun- 
tryman had never reached them, who, two centuries before, 
had elucidated these chimeras. 

After the statute against witchcraft had been repealed in 
England, we must not forget that an act of the Assembly of 
the Calvinistic Church of Scotland confesses, ** as a great na- 
tional sin, the act of the British Parliament abolishing the 
burning and hanging of witches." 

* In his ** Exposition of the Church Catechism/* 

t Remarks upon a late " Discourse of Free-thinking/* 1748, p. 47. 
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The name of Reginald Scot does not appear in the ^ Bio- 
gniphia Britannica ; " and it was only from a short notice bj 
Bajle, that Dr. Birch, in his translation of the General Dic- 
tioDary, was induced to draw up a life of our earliest philoso- 
pher. Such was the fate of this ^ English gentleman," as 
Bajle has described him; and the philosophical reader, in 
what is now before him, may detect the shifting shades of 
tmth, till it settles in its real and enduring color : the philoso- 
pher had demonstrated a truth which it required a century 
and a half for the world to comprehend. 

That such courageous and generous tempers as that of 
Reginald Scot should fail themselves of being the specta- 
tors of that noble revolution in public opinion which was the 
ripening of their own solitary studies, is the mortifying tale 
€^ the bene&ctors of mankind. 



THE FIRST JESUITS IN ENGLAND. 



The fiite of the English Protestants, exiles under the Mariaa 
admiDistration, was, as the daj arrived, to be the lot of the 
English Papists ander the government of Elisabeth. Tliese 
opposing parties, when cast into the same precise powtioB, 
had only changed their place in it ; and in this revolntion of 
England, in both cases alike, the expatriated were to reConii 
and those at home were to become the expatriated. 

During the short reign of Edward, conformity was not 
pressed ; and notwithstanding two statutes, the one to main- 
tain the queen*s supremacy, and the other strictly to enjoin 
the use of the Book of Common Prayer, through the first ten 
or twelve years of Elizabeth, Romanist and Protestant entered 
into the same parish church. ^The old Marian priests," 
whom the rigid papists indeed aflterwards scornfully decried, 
were wont to inquire of any one, to use their own term, 
" whether they were settled ; " and were satisfied to lure from 
the seduction of a Protestant pulpit some lonely waverer, if 
by chance they found an easy surrender. There were, indeed, 
many who would neither " settle " nor " waver ; " and these 
were called '^ Occasionalists : " they insisted that "' occasional 
conformity " had nothing per se malum ; that human laws might 
be complied with or neglected, according to circumstances ; 
so learned doctors had opined ! The old religion seemed 
melting into the new, when the Romanists, of another temper 
than *^ the old Marian priests," protested against this pacific 
toleration, and procured from the fathers of the Council of 
Trent a declaration against scliismatics and heretics : this was 
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bat the prelude of what was to come from a final authority ; 
but this was sufficient to divide the Romanists of England, 
and to alarm the Protestants, yet tender in their reforma- 
ticm. 

The sterner Romanists gradually seceded from their prefer- 
ments in the church or their station in the universities, and 
at length forsook the land. Two eminent persons effected a 
revolution among their hrother-exiles, of which our national 
history bears such memorable traces. These extraordinary 
men were Dr. Allen, of Oriel College, a canon in the Cathe- 
dral of York, and who subsequently was invested with the 
purple as the English cardinal ; and Robert Parsons, of 
Baliol, afterwards the famous Jesuit They left England at 
different periods ; but, when they met abroad, their schemes 
were inseparable, — and possibly some of their writings ; 
though it may be doubted whether the subtile and daring 
genius of Parsons, which Cardinal Allen declared equalled the 
greatest whom he had known, ever acted a secondary part. 

Allen abandoned his country for ever in 1565. He soon 
projected the gathering of his English brothers scattered in 
foreign lands : he conceived the formation, for the fugitive Ro- 
manists of England, of another Oxford, ostensibly to furnish 
a succession of Romish priests to preserve the ancient papistry 
of England, which was languishing under ^ the old Marian 
priests." In 1568, an English college was formed at Douay : 
in twenty years, Allen witnessed his colleges rise at Rheims, 
at Rome,* at Louvain and St. Omer, and at Yalladolid, at 
Seville* and at Madrid. From these cradles and nurseries of 

* At Rome there was " the English Hospital,** founded by two of the 
kings of our Saxon Heptarckj: a thousand yean had consecrated that 
■nail domicile for the English native; bat now the emigrants, and not the 
pflgriffls, of England, claimed an abode beneath the papal eye. It had been 
avefbge to the ftigitiyes horn the days of Heniy the Eighth: subsequently 
this English Hospital, under the auspieea of Cardinal Allen, assumed the 
Ugber title of "the English College at Rome;" and the Jesuit Parsons 
cloaed his days as its rector, without attaining to the cardinalship. 
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holiness to Romey and of revolt to En^and, iaraed tlioae 
seminary priests whose political religioniBiii elevated them into 
martyrdom, and involved them in inextricable treaaoD.* 

In these labors, Allen had, as eariy as 1575, associated Inm- 
self with Parsons, who in that year had entered into the order 
of the Jesuits. Allen sought the vigorous ud of the * sol- 
diery of Jesus," aUeging "^ that En^and was as glorioos a 
field for the propagation of faith as the Indies." From that 
time, the more ambiguous policy and deeper views of that 
celebrated society gave a new character to the Bomiah mia- 
sionaries to England, and were the cause of all their calami- 
ties ; a history written in blood, at whose legal horrorB our 
imagination recoils, and our sympathy for the hraKMaUe and 
the hapless may still dim our eyes with tears. 

Parsons, pensioned by Spain, and patronised by Boote; 
wide and deep in his comprehensive plans ; slow in delibera- 
tion, but decisive in execution ; of a cold and austere temper, 
yet flexible and fertile in intrigue; with his working head 
and his ceaseless hand, — once at least looked for nothing less 
than the dominion of England, ambitious to restore to Papal 
Rome a realm which had once been her fief. This daring 
Machiavelian spirit had long been the subtle and insidious 
counsellor, conjointly with Allen, of the cabinets of Madrid 
and of Rome. From Rome came the denunciatory bull of 
1569, renewed with an artful modification in 1580, and again 
in 1588 ; and from Spain, the Armada. 

It has been ascertained by his own writings, that the Jesuit 
Parsons, who had obtained free access to the presence of the 
Spanish monarch, led Madrid in 1585, about the time when 

* The seminarists were universally revered as candidates of martyrdom. 
See Baronius, "Martyrol/* Rome, 29 Dec St. Philip Neri, who lived in 
the neighborhood of the English Seminary in Rome, would frequently stand 
near the door of the house to view the students going to the public schools. 
This saint used to bow to them, and salute them with the words, " Salvete 
florcs martyrum" — PhwdtfCt Remarht <m Mittiont of Grtgorio Pantam^ 
Liege, 1794, p. 97. 
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tlie preparations for the Armada began, and returned to Ma- 
drid in 1589, the year after its destruction : so that the Eng- 
lish Jesuit, whose sanguine views had aided the inspiration, 
had also the fortitude to console and to assure the Spanish 
monarch that ^the punishment of England had only been 
deferred." Of this secret intercourse with the court of Ma- 
drid we have the express avowal of the English cardinal, 
Allen, in that infuriated ^Admonition to the Nobility and 
People of England," the precursor of the Armada ; in which 
this Italianated Englishman, contrary to those habits and that 
language of amenity to which he had been accustomed, sud- 
denly dropped the veil, and, at the command of his sacerdotal 
Bozerain, raged against Elizabeth more furiously than had the 
Mar-prelate Knox. 

In the year 1580, Parsons and Campian came the first 
Jesuit missionaries to their native soiL Camden was ac- 
quainted with both these personages at college. The contrast 
of their personal dispositions might have occasioned their 
selection ; for the chiefs of this noted order not only exercised 
a refined discernment in the psychology of their brothers and 
agents, but always acted on an ambidextrous policy. Campian, 
with amenity of manners, and sweetness of elocution, with a 
taste imbued with literature, was adapted to win the affections 
of thoee whom Parsons sometimes terrified by his hardihood. 
They landed in England at different ports ; and, though at 
first separated, subsequently they sometimes met. They 
travelled under a variety of disguises, sure of concealment in 
the priests' secret chamber of many a mansion, or they haunted 
unfrequented paths. A tradition in the Stonor Family still 
points at a tangled dell in the park where Campian wrote his 
'^ Decern Rationes," and had his books and his food conveyed 
to him. 

We have an interesting account of the perilous position 
which he occupied : his devoted spirit, not to be subdued by 
despair, but tinged with the softest melancholy, is disclosed in 
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a letter to the general of the order. He tells him that he is 
obliged to assume a most antic dress, which he often ehangeB 
as well as his name. But his studious habits wen not inter- 
rupted amid this scene of trouble : he says, ** Everj daj I ride 
about the country. Sitting on my horse, I meditate a short 
sermon, which, coming into the house, I more perfectly poliah. 
Afterwards, if any come to me, I discourse with them, to idudi 
they bring thirsty ears.** But» notwithstanding that most 
threatening edicts were dispersed against them, he saya^ that 
^ by wariness, and the prayers of good people, we have in 
safety gone over a great part of the island. I see many for* 
getting themselves to be careful for us." He condndesi 
'^ We cannot long escape the hands of heretics, so many are 
the eyes, the tongues and treacheries, of our enemies. Josi 
now I read a letter, where was written, ' Campian is taken.' 
This old 8ong now 8o rings in mine cars wheresoever I come, 
that very fear hath driven all fear from me : my life is always 
in my hand. Let them that shall be sent hither for our 
supply bring tliis along with them, well thought on be- 
forehand." 

Our Jesuits in some respects betrayed thcmselTCS by their 
zeal in addressing the nation through their own publications. 
Parsons, under the lugubrious designation of John Howlet, — 
that is, Owlet, — sent forth his '' screechings ; ** and Campian, 
too confident of his irrefutable ^* Decem Rationes," was so 
imprudent as to publish ^* A Challenge for a Public Disputa- 
tion " in the presence of the queen. The eye of Walsingham 
opened on their suspected presence. A Roman-Catholic ser- 
vant unwittingly betrayed Campian, who suffered as a state 
victim.* Parsons saw his own doom approaching, and van- 

* As Roman Catholics usoallj interpolate history with miracles, so we 
find one here; being assured that the judge, while pasing sentence on Cam> 
pian, drawing off his glove, found his hand stained with blood, which he 
could not wash awaj, as he showed to several about him who can witnesa 
of iL^Lamduwne McmutcriptM, 982, fol. 2L 
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ished ! This able Jesuit was confident that the great scheme 
was to be realized bj means more effective than the martyr- 
dom oi young priests. His awful pen was to change public 
opinion ; and nearly forty works attest his diligence, while he 
mused on other resources than the pen to overturn the king- 
dom. 

The history of the order records, that, thirty years after- 
wards, Father Parsons, lying on his deathbed, ordered to be 
brought to him the cords which had served as the instruments 
of torture of his martyred friend ; and, having kissed them 
fervently, bound round his body these sad memorials of the 
saintly Campian.* 

Two of the numerous writings ascribed to Parsons — one 
before the Armada, and the other subsequent to it — are re- 
markably connected with our national history : the ability of 
the writer, and the boldness of the topics, have at various 
periods influenced public opinion and national events. The 
first, ''A Dialogue between a Scholar, a Gentleman, and a 
Lawyer," was printed abroad in 1583 or 1584, and soon found 
a conveyance into England. The first edition was distin- 
guished as ** Father Parsons's Green Coat," fix>m its green 
cover. It is now better known as "Leicester's Common- 
wealth," a title drawn from one of its sarcastic phrases. 

To describe this political libel as a mere invective would 
ocmvey but an imperfect notion of its singularity. The occa- 
sion which levelled this artful and elaborate scandalous chron- 
icle at Leicester, and at Leicester alone, remains as unknown 
as this circumstantial narrative descends to us unauthenticated 
and unrefuted. That the whole was framed by invention, is 
as incredible as that the favorite of Elizabeth during thirty 
y^ars could possibly have kept his equal tenor throughout such 
a criminal career, besides not a few atrocities which were 
prevented by intervening accidents with which the writer 

* **Hi8t Soc Jetu.*' Pan qainta, tomos posterior. Auctore Jos. Ju- 
1710. 
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Beems equally conversant as with those perpefermted. The 
mysterious marriages of Leicester; his first kdy fimnd ai 
the foot of the stairs with her neck broken, hat '^ widKrat hmi- 
ing the hood on her head;** husbands dying qniddy; aoi- 
emnized marriages reduced to contracts^ — are remarkable 
accidents. We find strange persons in the earl*8 household : 
Salvador, the Italian chemist, a confidential eounseUor, sup- 
posed to have departed from this worid with many secretin 
succeeded by Dr. Julio, who risked the promotion. We an 
told of the lady who had lost her hair and her naib ; of the 
exquisite salad which Leicester left on the supper-table when 
called away, which Sir Nicholas Throgmorton swore had 
ended Us life ; of the Cardinal Chatillon, who, after having 
been closeted with the queen, returning to France, never got 
beyond Canterbury ; of the sending a casuist with a ease of 
conscience to Walsingham, to satisfy that statesman of the 
moral expediency of ridding the state of the Queen of Scots 
by an Italian philter, — all these incidents almost induce one 
to imagine the existence of an English Borgia, drawn full- 
length by the hand of a Machiavel. 

If this strange history were true, it would not be wanting 
in a moral ; for, if Leicester were himself this poisoner, there 
seems some reason to believe that^ the poisoner himself was 
poisoned. '^The beast," as Throgmorton called this eaii, 
found but a frail countess in the Lady Lettice, whose first 
husband, the Earl of Essex, had suddenly expired. The 
l^laster of the Horse had fired her passion ; a hired bravo, 
in cleaving his skull, did not succeed in despatching the 
wounded lover: where the blow came from they did not doubt. 
Leicester was conducting his countess to Kenilworth: stop- 
ping at Combury Hall, in Oxfordshire, the lady was possibly 
reminded of the tale of Cumnor Hall. To Leicester, after 
his usual excessive indulgence at table, the countess deemed 
it necessary to administer a oordial : it was his last draught ! 
Such is the revelation of the page, and latterly the gentleman, 
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of this earL Certain it is that Leicester was suddenly seized 
with fever, and died on his way to Eeoilworth ; and that the 
Master of the Horse shortly after married the poisoning coun- 
tess of the great poisoner.* 

Had the writer unskilfully heaped together such atrocious 
acts or such ambiguous tales, the libel had not endured. The 
life of this new Borgia is composed of richer materials than 
extravagant crimes. It furnishes a picture of eventful days 
and busied personages; truth and fiction brightening and 
shadowing each other. Some close observer in the court 
circle, one who sickened at the queen's insolent favorite, was 
a malicious correspondent Some realities lie on the surface ; 
and Sir Philip Sidney was baffled or confounded when he 
would have sent forth his chivalric challenge to the veiled 
accuser. 

The adversaries of the Jesuits referred to Busenbaum, a 
fiivorite author with the order, to inform the world that among 
the artifices of the political brotherhood was inculcated the 
doctrine of systematic calumny. ^^ Whenever you would ruin 
a person or a government, you must begin by spreading 
calumnies to defame them. Many will incline to believe or 
to side with the propagator. Repetition and perseverance 
will at length give the consistency of probability, and the 
calumnies will stick to a distant day." A nickname a man 
may chance to wear out ; but a system of calumny, pursued 
by a faction, may descend even to posterity. This principle 
has taken full effect on this state favorite. The libel was 
moBt diligently spread about : " La Vie Abominable " was 
read throughout Europe. This story of the ^ subject without 

* This remArkable incident, in keeping with the rest, was discovered hy 

Dr. Bliis, in a manoacript note ^ ** Leicester's Ghost,'* as communicated 

bj tbe pAge to the writer from his own personal observations. — Athena 

OoBom^ ii. col. 74. 

If tiiiB voradoos Apidns did not die of a snrfeit, the fever might havo 

eanght from the cordlaL The marriage of the Master of the Horse 

to wind up the stoiy. 
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subjection," who ^shoots at a diadem" in En^and or SooHand, 
and turns En^Umd into a Tieioesterian oommonwealth,* 
raised princely anger : the queen condesoended to have drea- 
lar letters written to protest agcJnst it, oooBideriiig llie libd 
as reflecting on herself, in the choice of so principal a coan- 
sellor; and though her majesty discoYered that the author 
was nothing less than ^ an incarnate deTil," yet to this day 
the state favorite Leicester remains the most mysterioui per- 
sonage in our history ; nor is there any historian fitxn the 
days of Camden who dares to extenuate suspidone wUwh 
come to us palpable as realities. In truth, the life of Leices- 
ter is darkness : his political intrigues probably were canied 
on with aU parties, which probably he adopted, and betrayed 
by turns : at last his caprice stood above law« And^ even in 
his domestic privacy, there were strange incidents^ daik and 
secret, which eye was not to see, nor ear to listen to ; and wc 
have a remarkable chance-evidence of this singular fact in 
that mysterious sonnet of Spenser, prefixed to his version 9f 
Virgil's " Gnat,** whose sad tale was his own, dedicated " to 
the deceased lord : " his " cloudy tears " have left " this riddle 
rare " to some " future CEdipus " who has never arisen.* 

The Armada flying from our coasts evinced to Spain and 
Rome that Elizabeth was not to be dethroned. What then 
remained to hold a flattering vision of the English crown to 
Philip, and to cast the heretical land into confusion ? The 
genius of this new Machiavel rose with the magnitude of the 
subject and the singularity of the occasion. 

The policy or the weakness of Elizabeth never consented 
to settle the succession ; and, as the queen aged, all Europe 
became more interested in that impending event. This was a 
cause of national uneasiness, and an implement for political 
mischief. 

In 1594 was printed at Antwerp " A Conference about the 

* See the ^abseqaent article on " Spexseb.'* 
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next Succession to the Crown of England." The purpose of 
this memorable tract is twofold. The first part inculcates the 
doctrine, that society is a compact made by man with man for 
the good of the oonmionwealth ; that the forms of govem- 
ment are diTerse, and therefore are by God and nature left to 
the choice of the people ; that kings do not derive their title 
from any birthright or lineal descent, but from their corona- 
tion, with conditions and admissions by the consent of the 
people ; and that kings may be deposed, or the Hne of succes* 
tion may be altered, as many of our own and other monarchs 
have soffered from various causes, being accountable for their 
misgovemment or natural incompetency. ^ Conmionwealths 
have s<mietimes chastised lawfully their lawful princes, though 
never so lawfully descended." This has often been ^ commo- 
dious to the weal public ; " and ^ it may seem that God pros- 
pered the same by the good success and successors that hence 
ensued." * 

This theory of monarchical government was opposed to 
those ^absurd flatterers who yield too much power t6 princes;" 
and was not likely, as we shall see, to be only a work of tem- 
porary interest Let us, however, observe that this advocate 
of the people's supremacy over their sovereign's was himself 
the vowed slave to passive obedience, and the indefeasible and 
absolute rule of the sacerdotal suzerain. 

The second division is a very curious historical treatise On 
the titles and pretensions of ten or eleven families of the 
Ehiglish blood-royal ; '^ what may be said for them, and what 
against them." From its topics, it was distinguished as '^ the 
Bock of Titles." It was well adapted to perplex the nation, 

• M Th«re is/* continaes our author, " a point much to he noted ; " which 
k, *'what men have commonly succeeded in the places of such as have been 
depoMd?** The successors of five of our deposed monarchs have been all 
eraioent priaete : ^* John, Edward the Second, Richard the Second, Heniy 
the Sixth, and Richard the Third, have been succeeded by the three Hen- 
lys, — the Third, Fourth, and Seventh; and two Edwards, — Third and 
Fomth.'* 
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or raise up oompedtorB ; while^ however, it reminded them 
" of the slaughter and the execations of the nohili^ of Eiig- 
hiDd." In this uncertainty of the sucoeBBion, Taat^ftH^ of 
Spain, whose ancestry is drawn fitnn the Cmiqaest throogh 
many descents, is shown to have the best title, and James of 
Scotland the worst 

The book appeared in London with a dedicaiioa to the Esrl 
of f^r^ex : this was a stroke of refined malice, and prodiioed 
its full effect on the queen. In this panegyric on the eaiTi 
'* eminence in place and in dignity, in &yor of the pirinoe and 
in high liking of the people," the wily Jesuit intimated tha* 
'* no man is like to have greater sway on dedding of tins 
great affair [the succession], when time shall come for tha* 
determination, and those that shall assist you, and are likest to 
follow your fame and fortune." The jealous alarm of Eliair 
beth had often been roused by the imprudence of the eail, 
and on this occasion it thundered with all her queenly rage : 
she herself showed him the dangerous eulogiums of the insidi- 
ous dedicator, till the hapless earl was observed to grow pale, 
and withdrew from court with a mind disturbed, and was con- 
fined by illness till the queen's visit once more restored him 
to favor. 

The immediate effect of the ^ Conference ** appears by an 
act of Parliament of the doth of Elizabeth, enacting that 
" whoever was found to have it in his house should be guilty 
of high treason ; " but its more permanent influence is remark- 
able on several national occasions. This tract contributed to 
hasten the fate of the hapless Charles. The doctrine of cut- 
ting off* the heads of kings, ^ the whole body being of more 
authority tlian the only head,'' was too opportune for the busi- 
ness in hand to be neglected by the Independents. The first 
part, licensed by their licenser, was printed at the charge of 
the Parliament, disguised as ^ Several Speeches delivered at 
a Conference concerning the Power of Parliament to proceed 
against their King for Misgovcmment.'' The nine chapters 
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of the CoDference were turned into these nine pretended 
speeches ! * These furnished the matter of the speech of 
Bradshaw at the condemnation of the monarch ; and even 
Milton, in his " Defence of the English People/' adopted the 
doctrines. Never has political pamphlet directed an event 
more awful, and on which the destiny of a nation was sus- 
pended. Even an abstract of it served for the nonce, under 
the title of " the Broken Succession of the Crown of Eng- 
land," at the time that Cromwell was aiming at restoring the 
£nglish monarchy in his own person. It was again renovated 
in 1681, at the time of agitating the bill of exclusion against 
James the Second. I believe it has appeared in other forms. 
Nor was the fortune of " Leicester's Commonwealth " less 
remarkable in serving the designs of a party. It was twice 
reprinted in 1641, as a melancholy picture of a royal favo- 
rite ; and again, probably with the same political design, in 
1706. 

Paraons's claim to these two memorable tracts has been im- 
pugned. My ingenious friend. Dr. Bliss, has referred to two 
letters x)f Dr. Ashton, Master of Jesus College, and Dean 
Moese, on the subject of " Leicester's Commonwealth," which 
he considers " fully prove " that it was not the work of Par- 
80O8. I give these letters. 

Dr, Aikton to Dean Mosse, 

** There is nothing in the book that favors the Spanish inva- 
sion, and all the treason is only against Leicester. Parsons has 
been esteemed the author of it ; but I can^t yet believe that ^twas 
his, for several reasons : — 

** First, There's nothing in it of the fierce and turbulent spirit 

* I have not seen this edition of ** the Conference/* or " Speeches: " but 
it most usuredlj have suffered some mutilations; for Parsons often puts 
doirn some marginal notes which were not suitable to the republicans of that 
day; such, for instance, as these, — "A Monarchy the best Goyemment;'* 
"Miaeiies of Popolar Governments." Mabbott, the licenser, must have 
iwdiided snch unqnalifled axioms. 
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of that Jwnit ; but a tender conoem for the ^eeo and (Msfr 
meat, both in chorcb and rtato. 

" Secondly, Tbe book makes a pi^tst own that aarenl td tba 
priest! and others were traiton ; and often ooctuneiida Btuiei|^ 
who wai the chief penecotor, and ordered the writing ot ' tht ' 
Book of Jntticu,' &C.: which oertoioly P&rsons would not han 
done, whoae errand into England not long bote* wa> n na>r 
the exoOQunonication <4 the qneai, and dedan bar wt)— h frvai 
from their allegiance ; naj, bound to tdn up aiBM tgumit httf 
espedall; lince Caminan, U* liiiilliiii iiiiwiiiiiii j. ■■iiwiflrf iImw 
martTn, and ha himaelf ray nanowlf eMi^ed. 

•• Thirdlj, Wben Fanon* and Cai^ian omm into T^ijUimI ii 
'80, it wa« to fnitber the deaigni of the £ng of Sig^, ami'ftr- 
■u«de the people, that, i^ion the qnMn'ifoiMtKn^ bs had sii||A 
to take poaieirion of her crown. But thertfa nodnng looka tiMt 
way in tbe book; tinlen defending the titte of tba Qnem of Ife* 
Scots and her son be writing for the inTSsian. nere wu a book 
written a little before this, for the Scotch raccesaion, by Lesfy, 
Bishop of Rosae, under the nune of > Itlorgan,' even hy the conni- 
Tance of Queen Elizabeth, ss Camden tells us ; but the scsninu^ 
priests and Jesuits were all upon the Spanish right bj virtna of 
the Pope's bull of excommunication ; and, apon this foot, Panona 
afterwards wrote his * Andr. FhUopater,' and ' Book of Titlea,* u 
the luune of N. Doleman, 

" Fourthl}', I can't think Parsons capable of writing this bocdc ; 
for how could a man, that from TS to his dying day (bating a tew 
mouths in the year '80) lived at Rome, be able to know aU tbe 
secret transactions, both in eaarl and country, in England, whicb 
perhaps were mysteries to all the nation, except a few statesmen 
about tbe queen? 

" Lastly, I can't believe that Parsons, who was expeDed (or 
forced to resign his fellowship in Baliol) for his immoralities, 
and then pretended to be a fdiysician, and at last went to Rom* 
and tnmed Jesuit, would tell that stoiy of Leicester's manage- 
ment of the University of Oxford. There are several other im- 
probabilities. 

" The book seems to be written by a man moderate in reli^on 
(whether Papist or Protestant, I can't say), but a Utter enemy to 
Leicester ; one that was intimate with all the conrt alhirs, and, 
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to coyer himself from (he bear's fury, contrived that this book 
should come as it were from abroad, under the name of Par- 



flODB." 



Dr, Mosse's Notes on the above Letter, 



** First, He points out several facts to show that the book must 
have been written at the end of 1584, certainly between 1583 and 
1585, when in *85 Leicester went general into Holland ; of which 
there is no mention in the book, as Drake observes. 

" Secondly, The design. I see nothing in the book relating 
to the invasion ; the design being to support the title of the Queen 
of Scots and her son. Dr. James was the first who in print 
affirmied Parsons to be the only author ; which was then in many 
mouths, that he wrote it from materials sent him by Burleigh. 
But as it is not very likely that Parsons, who lived at Rome, 
■hoold be acquainted with all the transactions set down in that 
book, so His less probable that Burleigh should pitch upon him 
for such a work ; and I take the report to be grounded only on a 
passage in the book that mentions the papers Burleigh had against 
Leicester.^ 

Dr. Moese then gives what Wood has vn-itten, and Wood's 
inference, that neither Pitts nor Ribadeneira giving it in the 
list of his writings is a sufficient argument ; and the doctor 
concludes: — 

"In short, the author is very uncertain; and, for any thing 
that appears in it, it may as well be a Protestant^s as a Papist's. 
I should rather think it the work of some subtle courtier, who, 
for safety, got it printed abroad, and sent it to England under 
the name of Parsons.*^ * 

Allowing these arguments to the fullest extent, they are 
not sufficient to disprove the authorsjfip ascribed to Parsons. 
The drift and character of this English Jesuit seem not to 
have been sufficiently taken in by these critics. There would 

* Cole*8 Manuscripts, tool. 129. Cole adds, that Baker, in a mannacript 
note upon Pitt*B and Ribadeneira's silence, observes, *' That's no argument : 
the book was a libel, and libels are not mentioned in catalogues by friends.*' 

vol. It. 6 
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certain^ he no diflicultj in ibe Jeeait asenming tbe vcash. of 
s modenue religioDJ^l and a loyal subject: (or tbe adranti^ 
of the diaguue, be would even venture the bold stroke of b»- 
demiuDg the martyrs. The conolusion of Dr. Mosse, that the 
book might be written by either a Proieiitaiit or a P^xst, 
betrajB its studied ambiguity. Il was usual with the Jesnita 
to Gonfixm to prevalent opinions to wrestle with them. Some- 
timea the Jesuit was the advocate for ibe detbronement of 
monarcha. and at other times urgtd pns^ive obedience to tbe 
right dirine. In truth, it is alwaja iinpwsible to decide go 
tbe latent meaning of the Jesuitic pen. Pascal has exhausli^ 
the argnmeaL 

Dr. Aabton may be mistaken when he asserts that Par 
and Campian came to England in 1580 to further t 
of tbe King of Spain. Tlie policy of the I 
party at that moment did not turn on the Spanish i 
during the life of the Scottish Maiy, tbe party were all united 
in one design ; It was at her death, in 1587, that it split iato 
two oppoNte factiona. At the head of one stood the Jeanit 
ParsonB : in his rage and despair, having fiuled to win over 
the Soottish prince, be raised np tbe daims of the Spaniik 
line, reckless c^ tbe ruin of his country by invaaioo and inter- 
nal dimension. The other party, British at hetut, oomiBting 
of laymen and gentlemen, would never concnr in the invaBiaa 
and conquest of En^and by a foreign prince. This cmioaa 
contingency has been elucidated by oar ambassador at the 
court of France, Sir Heniy Neville, in a letter to CedL* It 
is therefore quite evident why " the book did not look tkat 
teay," as Dr. Ashton expresses it, and why all Parsons's boI^ 
sequent writings did. ■ 

Dr. Ashton considers it impoeaible that Parsons, who lived 
abroad so much of bis lifetime, should be so intimate with the 
secret transactions of the court and country of England. Bat 

• ViniRwd'i "lUsMTial*," nl. i. p. BL 
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Parsons kept up a busy communication with this countiy. 
This be has himself incidentally told us, in his '^ Memorial for 
Reformation," written in 1596 : he says, ** I have had occa- 
siony a5ore others^ for more than twenty years, not only to 
know the state of matters in England, but also of many 
foreign nations." It is recorded that he received three hun- 
dred letters from England on his " Book of Titles/' He was 
Tery critical in the history of our great families ; and had a 
taste for personal anecdote, even to the gossip of the circle. 
In a remarkable work which he sent forth under the name of 
^Andreas Philopater," a Latin reply to the queen's proclama- 
tion, be describes her ministers as sprung from the earth. Of 
Sir Nicholas Bacon, he says that he was an under-butler at 
Gray's Inn ; of Lord Burleigh, that his father served under 
the king's tailor, and that his grandfather kept an alehouse ; 
and that for himself, during Mary's reign, he had always his 
beads in his hand. In this defamatory catalogue, the Earl of 
Leicester is not forgotten : the son of a duke, the grandson 
of an esquire, and the great-grandson of a carpenter ; a more 
flagitious man, a more insolent tyrant, England never knew ; 
never had the Catholics a more hitter enemy; books, both in 
the French and the English language, have exposed his de- 
bttiicheries, his adulteries, his homicides, his parricides, his 
tbefts, his rapines, his perjuries, his oppressions of the poor, 
his cruelties, his deceitfulness, and the injuries he did to the 
Catholic religion, to the public, and to private families. This 
is quite a supplement to Leicester's *' Commonwealth," con- 
densing all its original spirit. 

That Lord Burleigh should have supplied materials for this 
pc^tical libel, stands next to an impossibility. One passage 
asserts that ^ the Lord Treasurer hath as much in his keeping 
of Leicestei^s own handwriting as is sufficient to hang him, 
if he durst present it to her majesty." This could only have 
been a random stroke of the hardy writer ; for, were it abso- 
lutely true, that sage would never have intrusted that secret 
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to aaj ma. It muld h&\e been planng liis <nm lifi) il ^ 
jeopM^. Jla fiir the Uitle of the ladj. who, id dclireriag a 
letter from Lei<;e.<ter into the handd of Lord Burieigti, " >i ibe 
door df diewitbdrawiDg chamber" waa imtracted to drvf> il in 
ft waj that it niigbt attrsct the queen's notice, at>d iiuiDce her 
majeetf to read ii. it surely was not necessary foe L«rd Bur- 
leif^ to conimunicale ibis ''sbifi" of Leioe»ier'» practices : 
the btdj ini^ht Lave deposited this secret manaruvrtt in tiw 
ear of Uie fiiithle^ <.-ourlier, who unquestionably coittributod 
hia seidoin quota to this Leioesterian Common irc«ltli. 

With r^ard to " the Conference," iLe Roroan-Catbtriic bm- 
torian, Dodd. and others, have inclined to doubt whetbcr Tat- 
sonawM the author; and their ai^ament ie, — not an iinaaual 
one widi the Je^uii>. — yrat cannot prove it. and he haa denied 
it. OardiwLl Ailen un.l Sir Fmuciv Kn!:kliel.i may lias* ooo- 
ttibnted to this learned work ; boi i'aisons beid ibe pe^ b 
appeared under the name of Doleman ; and it is said that tha 
hannlesa secular priest who bore that name fell into tioidila 
in coneeqneitce. We may for cHioe believe Panona liiiiii If, 
that the ttaroe was choeen for its significance, as " a maa of 
dole," grieving for the loes of hia conntry. He haa in other 
writings continued the initiak, N. D., asBOoating hia fediop 
with these letters. On the same querulous prineifde^ be had 
fbnnerly taken that of "John Howlett," or Owlet. He &n- 
cied such significant paeudonymee, in allusion to his coodititMi: 
thus he took that of " Philopater." He varied his '"■'Hnli'. aa 
well as his fictitious names. He was a Proteus whenever be 
had his pen in his bond, — Protestant and Romanist, BngUsh- 
man and Spaniard. 

It is now, however, too late to hesitate in fixing mi the trao 
parent of these twin productitMis : twins they arc, tbongh, in 
the intellectual state, twins are not bom oa the same day. 
These prodoctions are marked by the same strong featarea ; 
tbeir limhe are bsbioned alike ; and their affinity betrays it- 
self, even in their bnea. The author could not always escapa 
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from adopting a peculiar phraseology, or identical expressions, 
which unavoidably associate the later with the earlier work ; 
the same in style, in manner, and in plan. Imitation is out 
of the question where there is identity. One pen composed 
these works, as they did thirty more. 

The English writings of the Jesuit Parsons have attracted 
the notice of some of our philological critics. Parsons may 
be ranked among the earliest writers of our vernacular dic- 
tion, in its parity and pristine vigor, without ornament or 
polish. It is, we presume, Saxon English, unblemished by an 
exotic phrase. It is remarkable that our author, who passed 
the best part of his days abroad, and who had perfectly 
acquired the Spanish and the Italian languages, and slightly 
the French, yet appears to have preserved our colloquial 
English from the vicissitudes of those fashionable novelties 
which deform the long-unsettled Elizabethan prose. To the 
elevation of Hooker his imagination could never have ascend- 
ed ; but in dear conceptions, and natural expressions, no one 
was his superior. His English writings have not a sentence 
which to this day is either obsolete or obscure. Swift would 
not have disdained his idiomatic energy. Parsons was admi- 
rably adapted to be a libeller or a polemic 
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The goTcrament of Elinbeth, in Am mMtnait of a 
Hasdcal establiahment, had not onlj to pMi I 
conTnlsiTe tranaidon oF tho " idd * to the " new i tKgiii^* ■ 
it was called at tbe time ; bat sabMqneBtlj it wn ttnvm 
into a peculiar pontion, eqnaQj batefol to tfaa Makta of tma 
antagoiuBt parties or fiustions. 

Tbe RfMnanists, wbo wooU have ^ipDted tho qw art Ml 
to the crown, wcie securely circumacribed bj tbeir miDori^, 
or pressed dovn b; tbe secular arm ; they were silenced bj 
penal statutes, or the;^ vanished in a voluntaiy exile ; tni 
even their martjis were only allowed to aufier as tt«ilara. 
A more insidious adversary was lurking at home : ttsdT the 
child of the Refonnadon, it had been nourished at tbe same 
breast, and had shared in tbe common adversity ; and this 
youlhful Protestaotbm was lifUng its arm against its el<let 

A public event, when it becomes one of the great eras of a 
nation, has sometimes inspired one of those " monuments of 
tbe mind," which take a fixed station in its literatnre, addressed 
to its own, but written for all times. And thus it happened 
with the party of the Mar-Prelates ; for these mean and 
scandalous sacrists and tbeir abler cbiels were the tme origin 
of Hooker's " Ecclesiastical Polity." Tbe scandalous pamph- 
lets of tbe Mar-Prelates met (heir &te, crashed by tbe 
sharper levity of more refined wits : the more solemn volumes 
of their learned chiefs encountered a master-genius, such u 
had not yet risen in the nation. 
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In the state of the language, and the polemical temper of 
these earlj opposite systems of church, and indeed of civil 
government, it was hardly to be expected that the vindication 
of the ruling party should be the work of an elevated genius. 
The vernacular style was yet imperfectly moulded, the ear 
was not yet touched by modulated periods, nor had the genius 
of our writers yet extended to the lucid arrangement of com- 
position: moreover, none had attained to the philosophic 
disposition which penetrates into the foundations of the under- 
standing, and appeals to the authority of our consciousness. 
On a sudden appeared this master-mind, opening the hidden 
springs of eloquence, — the voice of one crying from the 
wilderness. 

It had been more in the usual course of human affairs, that 
the whole controversy of ecclesiastical polity should have 
remained in the ordinary hands of the polemics : the cold 
mediocrity of the Puritan Cartwright might have been an- 
swered by the cold mediocrity of the Primate Whitgifl. Their 
quarrel had then hardly passed their own times ; and '^ the 
admonition" and ^the apology," and all 'Uhe replies and 
rejoinders," might have been equally suffered to escape the 

record of an historian. 

But such was not the issue of this awful contest : and the 

mortal combatants are not suffered to expire ; for a master- 
genius has involved them in his own immortality.* 

* When our litenuy histoiy waa only partially cultivated, the readers of 
Hooker were often disturbed, amidst the profound reasonings of " the Eccle- 
eiaitinl Politj,*' by fineqnent references to volumes and pages of T. C. The 
editors of Hooker had thrown no light on these mysterious initials. Contem- 
poffsries are not apt to mortify themselves by recollecting that what is fami- 
liar to them may be forgotten by the succeeding age. Sir John Hawkins, 
• literaiy antiquary, drew up a memoir which explains these initials as those 
ai Tbomaa Cartwright, and has correctly arranged the numerous tracts of 
the whole controversy. But, Hawkins having consigned this accurate cata- 
logue to ** the Antiquarian Repertor}'/* it could be little known ; and Beloe, 
in Ua ** Anecdotes of Literature,** vol. i., transcribing the entire memoir of 
Hawkins, verbatimf without the slightest acknowledgment, obtains a credit 




The fmnty and simplidtj of Iza^ Wsltoa'B own i 
reflected tfae perfect image of Hoossb : the i 
touches and ihe careful etatements in that vital biogiaybj 
se«iD as if Hooker himself had written his own life. 

We firet find our author in a small oonntr^ pa»onage, at 
Drayton-Beaii champ, near Ayleabory, in Bndtin^jianidum ; 
where a ungtilar occorreace led to his eleralion to tbe iaa>- 
tenhip of the Temple. 

Two of his former pnpila had retorsed from tbeir tiBnl^ 
— Sir Edwin Sandys and George Cranmer, mrai wwtlij «l j 
the names tliey hore : for the one became hia a 
and the other, the cealous assistant in his great work, 
ing to rerieit their moch-loved tutor, who did not f 
exceed them in age, they came unexpectedly ; and, to their - 
amazement, surprised their learned &i«nd tending a flock, of 
sheep, with a " Horace " in bis hand. His wife bad onlend 
Un to supply tbe absence of the servant. When released, on 
returning to the house, the visitors found that they mnrt 
wholly furnish their own entertainment, — the lady woqU 
afford no better welcome ; but even the oonversatioa was 
interrupted by Hooker being called away to rock the cradle. 
His young friends reluctantly quit his house to seek for 
quieter lodgings; lamenting that his lot had not Mien on a 
pleasanier parsonage, and a quieter wife to comfort him after 
his unwearied studies. " I submit to God's will while I doily 
labor to possess my soul in patience and peace," was tbe reply 
of tbe philosophic man who could abstract hb mind amid the 
sheep, tbe cradle, and the termagant. 

The whole story of the marriage of this artless student 
would be ludicrous, but for tbe melancholy reflection that it 
brought waste and disturbance into the abode of the autbor 
of the " Ecclesiastical Polity." 

According to the etatutes of his college, be bad been ap- 
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pointed to preach a sennoa at PauTs CroflB. He amr-cd 
Oxford weary and wet, with a heavr oold. FaiM aod- 
les8, he was greatly agitated kst he should doc be aL^ %> 
deliver his probationary sermon ; bm two day* waxsas yr 
the woman of the lodgings reoorered our yomg pRa^sair. 
She was an artful woman, who peisoaded him that ka» «dk> 
litional delicacy required a perpetual nurse; and irjt saa» 
pirpose offered, as he had no choiee of his own. 10 das ix 
hin a wife. On his next arrival, she preeemed him viik au* 
dan^ter. There was a generosity in his graxitadc kr ae 
nurslig him for his probationary sermon, whiieh ochr 
beings wholly abstracted from the conceins q£ daily li^ 
possibly display. He resigned the quiet of his eoflege to u 
united to a female destitute alike of penooal ittamma 
and of property. As an apology for her penan. he woud 
plead his shorUsi^tedness ; and for the other, that he acT«r 
would have married for any interested motive. Tbas fbe 
first step into life of a very wise man was a folly whick w» 
to endure with it. The wife of Hooker tyranniad over lai 
days, and at last proved to be a tiaitiesi to his hmt^ 

The mastership of the Temple was p toc yml for the ham- 
ble rector of Drayton-Beaochamp fay the naaamutubukm. <gf 
his affectionate Edwin Sandys. But noc withont legrec <£d 
this gentle spirit abandon the lowly reetorr-hoBse for * tiu^ 
noise " of the Temple HalL Hooker rEsqnired for ias hapf*- 
ness neither elevation nor dignitiea, bat eolely a upoc wiAnsa 
his feeble frame might repose, and his working asui xmo- 
tate: solitude to him was a heaven, notwitksiaoda^ ka* 
eternal wife Joan! 

Hooker might have looked on the Temple m a v^^Kse 
represents the greater pirtDie. The Temple wn§ a trj^j 
reduced of the kingdom, with the same panrirmr tsA it^ kacui 
parties. What had occurred between the Arrfaj»i«(ip Wcx- 
gift and the Puritan Cartwright was now opeobi Uf veca 
the lecturer and the master of the Temple. 
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The evening lecturer at the Temple waa Walter Trsvera, mn 
eminent man, of insinuating manners and of an invproachaUe 
life. He had been nursed in Uie presbytery of Geneva, and 
was the corresponilent of Beza in the French, and of Knox 
in the Scottish Churcli : above all, Travers was the firm asso- 
ciate of Cortwright, and the consulted oracle of the En^isL 
di^M^iiters. Fie ruled over an adive paity of the yoanger 
members ; and, by insensible innovations, appeius to have there 
establis^hed the new eccleaiasiical common wealth, which at 
first consisted of the roost trivial innovations in ccremames 
and the most idle diflinctiong. Travers was looking confi- 
dently to the mastership, when the appointment of Hooker 
crossed his ambitious hopes. 

With the disciples of parity, a &ce election, md not a 
royal appointment, was a tirst state principle. To preserve 
the formahiy, since he could not yet possess the reality, Tra- 
vels suggested to the new master of the Temple that he 
should not make his appearance tilt Travers had announced 
his name to the body of the members, and then he would be 
admitted by their consent. To this point in " the new order 
of things," the sage Hooker returned a reasonable refusaL 
"If such custom were here established, I would not disturb 
the order; but here, where it never was, I might not of 
my own bead lake upon me to begin it" The formally 
required was, in &ct, a masked principle, which cast a doubt 
on his right, and on the authority which had grauted it. 
" Yon conspire against me," exclaimed the nonconformisl« 
" affecting superiority over me i" and, condensing all the bit- 
terness of his mingled religion and politics, he reproached 
Hooker that " he had entered on his charge by virtue only of 
an human creature, and not by the election of tie ftofjt." 
With Tratebb the people were more than " human crea- 
tures : " the voice of the people was a revelation of Heaven ; 
this sage, probably, having first counted his votes. These 
were the inconveniences of a transition to a new political 
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system : the parties did not care to nndentaod one another. 
These two good men, for such they were, now brought into 
collision, bore a mutual respect, connected, too, by blood and 
friendly intercourse. But in a religious temper or times, 
while men mix their own notions with the inscrutable decrees 
of Heaven, who shall escape from the torture of insolvable 
polemics? Abstruse points of scholastic theology opened the 
rival conflict A cry of unsound doctrine was heard. '^ What 
are your grounds ? *' exlaimed Trayerb. ^ The words of St. 
Paul," replied Hookeb. ^ But what author do yoa follow 
iu expounding St Paul?" Hooker laid a great stress on 
reason on all matters which allowed of the full exercise of 
human reason. Two opposite doctrines now came horn the 
same pulpit! The morning and the evening did not aetm 
the same day. The son of Calvin thundered his f Inddmng 
dogmas : the child of Canterbury waa meek and tDtrcifiBL If 
one demolished an unsound doctrine, it was preached op ajpsa 
by the other. The victor was always to be vanqoiftbfcd. :fe 
vanquisher was always to be victor. The inner and th* ^kut 
Temple appeared to be a mob of polemics. 

Travers was silenced by ** authority.'' He Uidlj a^fwaM 
to her majesty and the privy ooundly n^ttre ^ h^ iittoj 
friends. His petition argued ewtrj yixx ^ tSrraasj. vSiIft 
he diumed the freedom of hii ■inisifi. fot ^i0in «Mt 
Elizabeth's <<bla(^ hnsbaDd," ai tibe vir^ cwm ^^ai^wd a 
her coquetry to caU the ardibislkopu TIk ptrrj 1/ '^rvj^sa 
circulated his petition, which was cri^ vp i» vauw^-^rvtm : 
it was carried in ^ many bofom." Eviusr v«i •nmiy^W 'h 
reply ; and the chnrcfamni exioDed ^m i^i^o-ir mr^w^^M^^t * 
the buds of the great work apfcar OKoe ^u»»t «Mriit jar^ 
of controversy.* 
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The absence of Traven fiom the Tem]^ aeemed to be 
more influential than even his presenoe. He had pleiitBoari^f 
sown the seeds of nonconformity^ and the soil was lidL 
Hooker had foreseen the far-remote event: ''Nothing 
come of contention bat the mntoal waste ef the parties 
tendings till a common enemy dance in the ashes of them 
both.** It most be confessed that Hocdcer had a philosophical 
genins. 

It was amid the disorders aroond him that the master af 
the Temple meditated to build up the great argoment of polity^ 
drawn fix>m the nature of aU laws, human and divine. The 
sour neglect and systematic (^position of the rising party of 
the dissenters had outwearied his musings. Oinging to the 
great tome which was expanding beneath his hand, the stiid^ 
ous man entreated to be removed to some quieter place. A 
letter to the primate on this occasion reveals, in the sweet- 
ness of his words, his innate simplicity. He tells, that when 
he had lost the freedom of his cell at college, yet he found 
some degree of it in his quiet country parsonage : but now he 
was weary of the noise and opposition of the place ; and God 
and nature did not intend him for contention, but for study and 
quietness. He had satisfied himself in his studies, and now 
had begun a treatise in which he intended the satisfaction of 
others : he had spent many thoughtful hours, and he hoped 
not in vain ; but he was not able to finish what he had begun, 
unless removed to some quiet country parsonage, where he 
might see Grod's blessings spring out of our mother earth, 
and ^ eat his own bread in peace and privacy." 

The humble wish was obtained, and the great work was 
prosecuted. 

In 1594, four books of the "Ecclesiastical Polity" were 
published ; and, three years afterwards, the fiflh. These are 
for ever sanctioned by the last revisions of the author. The 

personal freedom, is, in his divinity, narrow and mercilewi. He sees onlj 
"the elect," and be casts human nature into the flames of etemitj. 




inteDsitj of stady wore oat a 

infirm ; and hb premature death left ki» ■■■BcqpB mqpiir 

sketched, without the pEOfideooe of a 

These unconoocted manowrqits 
todj of the widow. Stzange nauan 
transcripts from Hooker^s papers got 
the termination of the *^ Ecdesiasdeal Fofitr.^ -^t 
absolutely sided with the 
however, was appreciated of soch 
was deemed expedient to bring it to ikt u^wiairy i£ 
coancil, and the widow was 
the state of these nnfinished 
her character, which we haTc had wrwiiii i» vmsvi^ it 
the short interval of four moolhi 
death of Hooker, this widow had 
first refused to give any aoooam of t^ mummsiaip»z sac 
in a conference with the arcfabiriKip. 
had allowed certain puritanic minifirrt "^ to g» ku fit 
study, and to look over hb writiogB ; 
burned and tore many, aaeoring her that fkae wtait wsaa^ 
not fit to be seen." There nerer was jb txamBaaeaem, i«r lie 
privy council ; for, the day after her ttmiammm, aib jaat 'wrtiam 
of Hooker was found dead in her bed. A warmtBtimm ^uat^ 
dence ! The suspected husband w^ai duthofd junii e cuL mirmm 
the tale told by honest Izaac Wahon. 

These manuscripts were now deCt c m i -ap ^ ^att m^ 
bishop, who placed them in the haadf ^ %- 'msmigaL Zjsl 
Spenser to put into oider: he wv as ^■'>^**-*ff- irKaic vt 
Hooker, and long cooveraant with hit j»r ^— i^ i » n^ Himtirr*si, 
as this scholar was deepty oecopied in tke; ttaHbdno. u* tu* 
Bible, he intrusted the papeR to a ttodfsa ac Oxivi. I^tarr 
Jackson, a votary of the departed geaioa. 

On the decease of Dr. Spenser, the mwii ij^ti ^ Hvu»r 
were left as " a predoos legacy** to Dr. Kia^ Eiawj^ ^i 1«^ 
don, in 1611. They were resgned with ikt smc j^pi'i^ 
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reluctance hj the apeculative &nd ingeniotis student to whom 
Iliej had been ao long intrusted, that he looked on them with 
a parental eye, having transcribed them and put many things 
together according to his idea of the sj-Btem of Hooker.' 
During the time the mauuscripts reposed in the c&k of the 
Ubhop of London, an edition of ibr t]ve books of the " Ec«je- 
eiaetiral Polity," with some tractate and »eitnon», was puh- 
lished in16I7.t Had Dr. King ihoi ;ht thai these nianu»cripu 
vere in a state lilted for publication, he would have doubttesa 
completed thni edition. He died in 1621, and the manuacripta 
■were claimetl by Archbishop Abbot for the Lambeth Libnuj. 

Again, in 1632, the five undoubted genuine hooks were 
reprinted. Laud, then Archbishop of Canterbury, attracted 
probably by this edition, examine 1 the papere. He wM 
startled by some antagonist princtpk-s, and left the phantom 
lo sleep in its darkness : whether eonio doctrines which broadly 
inculcate yure divino were touches from the Lambeth quarter, 
or whether the inteipolating band of some presbyter had in* 
udiously turned aside the weapon, the conflicting opiniooa 
could not be those of the judicious Hocdcer. 

But their fate and their perils had not yet terminated: tb« 
episcopalian walls of Lambeth were no longer an asylam, 
when the manuscripta of Hooker were to be grasped by Ibe 
searching hands and heads of Prynne and Hugh Peters, bj a 
vote of the Commons 1 At this critical period the sixth and 
eighth hooks were given to the world, announced as " a work 
long expected, and now published according lo the most an- 
thentique copies." We are told of six transcripts with which 
this edition was collated. It is perplexing to understand when 
these copies got forth, and how they were all alike deficient in 

* " A itadiaiu uid cynicil person, who never c 
than hii amall preferment. He vu a great admire 
nillected »mfl of his inuU treatisea." — AAtna Oxoniauet. 

t Anthonj- Wood baa said it contained all Che eight books [ fallowed b^ 
General Diclianaiy and Biograpbii Britannica), and accuaed GandoBof pn- 
landiug to pabliib tbrM booki for the firat time in isal. 



the seventh hook, whidi the setter-faih 

to be iiTBooTerahle. After the Besumwam. Dr. Gandsx 

an edition of Hooker: in the de&aoam to the* saos. ht aff»=» 

the work as ** now angmented, and I hope lUMu i ta 

three last books, so moch desired and fo jvie 

This remarkable expression indicates »ck daohc wvsus^ m 

possessed the perfect copies; nor does he infana if ir -nrr 

manner in which he had reeoTered the \aet aevmiL ttmrn^ 

The recent able editor of the works of Hooker dvvm m 

ineness hj internal eridence. notwith>taa£i^ ic 

of hasty writing: bat he irreaistiblT prows ihac latt ttxA. 

IS wbollj lost ; that whidi is named the axsh heme 

signed as a part of the "* E ccleaim ieal Pnfisj.* 

Both the great parties are josdr cB&ckd i» 

another : a helping hand was proBpt to tviic d^ 

to their favorite shape ; and the tnnsciipes head i^vwrt douk- 

sions, and, we maj add, cornmisFions, Soae csfies of iiit 

concluding book asserted that '^prinees *om taoA an: mnr 

acconntable to Heaven ;" while others read, ""lb okt iksioms:.^ 

We perceive the fiKalitj of soch digfat 

be astonished at their consequences: hat we vxti mm 

the hands which fbmished the 

recollect the magnificent cutiao c e 

smile at the incondnsive ooodiiiiQiL ike flaofll wHBft jrva w 

vast an edifice. '^Too rigorous it were tbic taie insara v£ 

human law should be held a deadlr aa. A 

between extremities, if wbe ti^ we camjmi it MtiJ ? 

was the j%uU rmUtu suggested with sarh \fr^^99t ^ufift»-ii*^ 

Such was not the tone, nor eoold be tbt ww6is. ^ wr •Sfw 

quent and impressive Hooker. Fimd the jfim «r/ir?eiOifi 

of his system, his comprdiensive inte&Ht h^i Mo-r»v»sc ad m 

parts, and the intellectual architecture ww tfMm^^s^ u^*jft 

the edifice was constnictcd. This ^knnUe Mfcnt n im 

labor of a sin^e work, on which maor x^smx% were V* \0t «fw 

turned, our author has himself revealed to as; a aM« wtig^ 




may be a le»»n. "1 have endeavored that every former part 
might give strength unto all that follow, and every latter 
bring Borae light unto ail before : so that if the judgments of 
men do but hold themaelves in suspense, as toucliing tbe first 
more general meilitatiooa, till in order they have perused the 
rest that ensue, what may seem ark at the first will after- 
wards be found more plain, even a the latt«r particular de«i- 
sions will appear. I doubt not, i *e strong, when tbe other 
have been read before." • Here we have an altuaion to a 
noble termination of his system. 

This great work of Hooker strictly is theological; but here 
it is considered simply as a wort of literature and philoeophy. 
Tbe first book lays open the idalions of law and order, 
to escape irum " the mother of confusion which breedeth de- i 
struction. The lowest must be knit to the highest." W« ^ 
may read this first Ixwk as we read the reflections of 
Burke on tlie French Bcvoloilon, where what is peculiar or 
partial or erroneoua in the writer does not interfere with the 
general principles of [he more profound views of human policy. 
And it is remarkable, that during the anarchical misrule of 
France, when oil governments seemed alike unstable, some 
one. who hail not wholly lost liis senses among those raving 
politiciass, poblished separately this Jirtt boot of " JSoeleneuH- 
col Polity ;" a timely admonition, however, alas I timeless. I 
waa not surprised to find classed among "Legal Bibliog- 
raphy " the works of Hooker. 

The fete of those controvereies which in reality admit of no 
U^ument is singolarly exemplified in the history of this great 
work. These are the controversies where the parties ^p»- 
nntly going tbe same course, and intent on tbe same object, 
bat impelled by opposite principles, can never unite : like two 
parallel lines, they may run on together, but remain at the 
same distance, though they should extend themselves to infin- 

' " EccMMtic^ Pt>lil7," book lint. 
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ity. Opposite propondons are assigned bj each party, or 

from the same premises are educed opposite infereneea. In 

tlie present case, both parties inquired after a model for 

church-goyemment : there waa none 1 Apostolical Guisliaii- 

itj had hardly left the old synagogue. Hooker therelbre 

asserted that the form of church-goyemment was maeiy a 

human institution regulated by laws; and thai laws were 

not made for private men to dispute, hot to obey. TVe nos- 

conformist urged the Protestant ri^ of priyate judgu i rul tad 

a satisfied conscience. Hooker, alarmed at this iiiupuu a of 

schisms to maintain established authority, 

macy, was driyen to take refuge in the yei 

the Romanist used with the Protestant 

The elaborate preface of Hooker is a tract d 

the secret history of nonconformity, and of the 

Yet was it from positions here laid dowa Aaa Jamm the imsh 

ond declared that it was one of the two 

back to the fold of Rome. It ia not 

when a part was eagerly transhted by aa Fa^iifc 

to his holiness, who had declared thai "" ha had 

with an English book whose writer dtau i iJ the 

author! " — so low then stood oar 

foreigner, — that the pope per ec iie d 

the eloquent advocate of estaUiehed 

deeply struck at the pralim£ty of the aeaaai if -* «. 

obscure English priest ; " and the Bishop 

^ There is no learning that this maa kaa aoc a^n^ tm%- 

nothing too hard for his aDderstandni^; aac 'am m^ vil jeer 

reverence by age." Our Jaoies the Tarn, w^ x saa k 

allowed, was no ordinary judge of ^0ikemaa 

England inquired after Hooker, aad was 

recent death had been deeply lamrwttd Bf ^ut 

I receive it with no less sorrow," oha upu i Ik m J lu^n^ 

monarch ; ** for I have reeeived mart 

a leaf in Mr. Hooker than Ihaieh^m 
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man; of the learned : many otiiers write well ; but yet, in tlie 
Deit age, they will be forgotten." 

The attestations of his holiness and our James the First, 
to some of my readers, may appear very suspicious. They 
lu-e, however, prophetic ; and this is an evidence t&at the 
" Eccteaiaatical Polity" most c"" wn priuciples tuore deeply 
im[iortant than those which mlp! nore jwirticularly have been 
grateful to thcae regal critics )ur sage, it is true, has not 
escaped from a severer scru and has been taxed as " too 

apt to acquiesce in all ancient it ets." What was transitory 
or what was partial in this gi t work may be subtmcted 
without injury to its excelled'' or its value. Hooker bM 
written what posiurily reads. ; spirit of a later age, pro- 

gressive in ameliorating the impi Tecl condition of all bumwi-^ 
institution?, must oiien rcium to pause over (he first book <''V 
" £cclesiad(ii;al i'olily," where tLo niadU^r-^ctilus Laa Uu<I the 
feandstions and searched into the nature of all laws whatever. 
Hooker is the first vernacular writer whoee claasical pen 
harmonized a uumerous prose. While his earnest eloqnettce^ 
freed from all scholastic pedantry, assumed a style stately in 
ita structure, his gentle spirit sometimes flows into natond 
humor, lovely in the freshness of its simplicity. 
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Wkbs I another BuDet, mcMj 
*^jugemmu des 9famnu^ — the 
luune of Sir Philip Sidney wosld hriag ivik 
of critidsm, rarelj equalled io 

He who first Tentmed to 
on ^ THB Arcadia " of Sr Phujp Sidsxt. 
lamentahley pedantici pastond 
pole, — a dedsioo suited to the 
the personal qualities of an bovic mwij the pride if a 
age. Have modem critics too oftea 
when given out hj an impwyn g 
Hazlitt honestlj ooofides to os, in 
''Sir Philip Siihiej is a writer ftr 
taste," tormented hj a eamctiaii iSbtl a 
quired. The peculiar s^ie of this 
and vehementy antithetical s 
of his criticism heaves ; the short, uiaptiie periodi 
quick repercussion ; the kva flow 
us in the sudden darkness of an hip c iciiii cst «■ *' ae vat^ 
hrated description of the ' Areafia.' ' 

Gifibrd, once the CSoffT}dHeas of asoders ujuti s uL wimMt 
native shrewdness adnarsblj fitted him Ibr a pvtaiHt Vuei. is 
politics and in literature, did not deem Walfibie t ^KyPi^aacifjk 
of Sidnej '^ to he without a certain degree «f /uKm : tut 
plan is poor, the incidents trite, the stvie pedaDCk.* ike war 
prudential critic harbors himself in some aciuiijn \fj "Tradnni 
ii^ to *^ scnne nervous and rlrgint 
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At oar northern Athens, the native coldness has touched 
the leaves of "the Arcadia" like a froet in spring. Tke 
agreeable researcher into the history of fiction coniesses the 
graceful be-auty of the language, hut considers the whole as 
" extremely tiresotne." Another critic states a more alarming 
paroxysm of criticism, — that of being " luUed to sleep over 
the interminable ' Arcadia.' " 



What innocent lover of I 
Arcadia" of Sidney is a voi'- 
and only to be classed amcmj 
deries, or the unmeaning pasi> 
the golden age? But such 
aaid, i«ads ' the Arcadia : ' we 
who read it, men. women, and 
read it without deep interest s 



oes not imagine that " the 
leserted by every reader 
>tio romances of the Scu- 
rhoee scenes are placed in 
the fact. " Nobody, H b 
known very many persons 
ren ; and never knew one 
I admiration," exclaims an 



animated critic, probably the poet Southey." More r»^cent 
ToUriea have apjHoached the altar of tiiia creation oi lo- 



It may be well to renund the reader, that althongfa this 
Tolome, in the r«v(4atkxis of timea and tastee, has bad the 
&ta to be depreciated by modem critica, it has passed through 
fourteen editionB, suffered tnuialations in every Enrapean 
language, and is not yet sunk among the rcfiise of the bibli- 
opolists. " llie Arcadia " was long, and it may still reman, 
the haunt erf" the poetical tribe. Sidnet was one cl those 
writers wh<Hn Shakspeare not only studied, hat imitated in hia 
■cenes, copied his language, aod tnmaferred his ideas.t Shir- 
let, Beaumont and Fletcher, and our eariy dramatiats, 
turned to " the Abcadia. " as their texI'^Niok. Sidney en- 
chanted two later brothen in Walleb and Cowlet; and 
the diapasBCMiate Sir Williah Temple was so strtick by 



• "Aunul Bnlaw," iv. MT. 

t Who doa not ncogniM a wril-known puugs in 
too, hj CoLxUDOE nnd Btboh, In thnw wonli oT Sic 
tluu ■ gentla Minth-weit wind, whicEk cotUM crteping 
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<< the Arcadia," tbat he found "^ llie trae ipiria 4f Ac 
ancient poetry in Sidnej." The worid of 
age colled their phnaea out of ^ the 
them as a complete ^ Academy of 

The reader who conehidea dwt ^the Aiala*4f 
is m pedantie pastoral has received m wry 
tioo of the wwk. It n 
borrowed the title of ''the Amifia 
has caused his work to be 
which it nowise resemhIeSb The 
separated from the roan 
interlade of shepherds at die 
brawls, or reciting Tenea, they 
The censure (^ pedantry oa^ to bave 
attempt of applying die Roaam pwsedr a» 
tion, the momentary ibily of thedsj; 
des of patting Terse to die tartare. 

"^ The Arcadia" was not oae of 
Tented at random, where an aaAor baa Inie 
in the narratiTe be fcnna. 

When we fivget the siagidarirf of ife linlc^ ani iK 
qoerade dresaea of die actoi% wepnaoaaee SMm » w 
personages; and that die 





cad ihadowed 
dktioo, which em obIj- 
ths poetic prase of 
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US inddente, which, however reiled, had occurred to the poet's 
own observatioa, as we perceive that the scenes whieh he ha* 
painted with such precision must have been localities. The 
clinractera are minutoly analyzed ; and so correctly preserved, 
tliiit their interior erooliona are painled forth in their gestures 
e^ well as revealed in their lammnne. The author was him- 
sieir tlic tender lover whose " aa griefs he touched with 

such delicacy, and the nndr Jiild of chivalry he drew; 

and, in these finer passion as only to h&re multiplied 

himself. 

The munnere of the court uibeth were still duvalricj 



and Sidney was trained in acipline of tho^ { 

spirits whom be has nobly •*■ d as men of " hi^-erectcd 



thoughts seated in a heart < esy." Hume has c 

the^G " aflectations, conceits, bpperies," as well beoune 

th>^ philoaophor of ilie Ciinoiipite ; but tliere was a reality in 
this shadow of chivalry. Amadis de Gaul himself never snr- 
passed the chivalrous achieTemenIs of the Earl of Casex: 
his life, indeed, would fonn the finest of romances, could it be 
written. He challenged the Governor of Coronna to single 
(wmbat for the honor of the nation, and proposed to encoonter 
Villars, Governor of Rouen, on foot or on horseback. And 
thus run hb challenge ; *' I will maintain the justice of the 
cause of Henry the Fourth of France against the league ; 
and that I am a better man than thou, and that my nustress 
is more beantifiil than thine." Tbb was the very langoage 
and the deed of one of the Paladins. It was thto spirit, fiui- 
tastJc as it may appear to ns, which stirred Sidney, when 
Parsons the Jesnit, or some one who lay concealed in a daric 
comer of the court, sent forth anonymously the tamooB state 
libel of " Leicestei's Commonwealth." To the unknown 
libeller who had reflected on the origin of the Dudleys, that 
" the Duke of Nortbnmberland was not bom a gentleman,* 
Sir Philip Sidney, in the lofUest tone of chivalry, designed to 
send a cartel of defiance. Touched to the quick in any blur 
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in the Stemmaia Dudlnamaj — whicbv h is said, occupied tbe 
poet Spenser when under the princelj roof at Leicester. — 
Sidnej exdaims, ** I am a Dndlej in blood, that dnke'f daogh- 
ter^s son ; m j diief honor is to be a Dodler : and tralj am I 
glad to have cause to set forth the nobilii j at that hUjrjd : 
none but this fellow of invincible shameleasoett ooold ertr 
have called so palpaUe a matter in queatioo." He dott^ wiik 
the intention of printing at Loodon a challenge vfaich l^ de- 
signed all Eun^ to witness. ** Becanw that thoo. it^ wrofar 
hereof, doth most fiilaelj lay want of gentry to mj d^^ lan/x^- 
tors, I saj that thou therein liest in thj throal. vLkh I vill 
be ready to justify upon thee in any place of Ecro^ 'm\gsnt 
thou wilt assign me a free place of coming, as wiiidn vun^ 
months after the publishing thereof I aoay undn^taui *juj 
mind. And this which I write I wonVi tend to tLsavt own 
Lands, if I knew thee ; but I tmst it cannot be vuxtioAtA Udtt 
he should be ignorant of this printed in I>x)drjo. wt^^ Lvyvi 
the very whispering of the Privy Cfaamberr * 

We, who are otherwise aecnstomed to anwymr^n )^\p^ 
may be apt to condude that there was sooKrthiA^ £Kota«(MaJ 
in sending forth a challenge throogfa all Eorvif^ — «<:. wly/ 
are content with the obscore lenooonter ^ a morziing. mA w kli 
the lucky chance of an ezdiange of slMCa. 

The narrative of ^ the ArcMiia" is pwssliar; Uis. if tJ^ 
reader^s fortitude can yield up his own haitj so tij^ i»:4dal 
poet, he will find the tales diversified, i^^b^rj L^ vrw^A t>^ 
vestiges of feudal war€ue in Germany, tn luJr. ax*^ m 
France ; those wars of petty state* wfcere th^ valVrri *iz\j wwt 
oflener carried by stratagem than by ftomu aM «L#rr^ t«A 
chivalrous heroes, like cfaampioiM, mfsy^A fr^rth to ^j«Ik«^ 
each other in single eombat, ahaost m ofu« m tk^ w^rrtf 
viewed as generals at the he»i of tbrir mtuu^sil (hir y^% 



* Sidnej anodes to aD that aeereC kate^ry ^ r>»uH«^ viiiojfc Ymt^m 
the Jesuit pceteadt to diKlose m ^m^Xjof^s^^* r>^«Mr4irv«aJcb ' lum 
duDcagt was fimid aanag the Macj Ps^n, Ue ^n^^Mj wm a^ m^yM 
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battln htm all Ihe fiercene«a and the hnrrj of actioo, as if 
teldbjaoB irlioliad stood ID the midat of the battle-field; nai, 
in hia'tUpwreck." men fight with the waves ere thejrar* 
flu^ on ths ahoTv, ai if the observer had sat on the sumtiuk 
of ft cliff WUchiog them. 

He daaatbes olyecta oa which he loves to dwell with v^, 
pecnliftr ridui(»s of fane;. Me had shivered hia laace io ih* 
tOt, Mid hid managed Ihe fiery courser in Ids career : that 
Doble BBJimil was a frequent object of hiit favorite descriptions ; 
he looki OTtn on the curious and &ncifiil ornaments of its 
e^Mtisooii and, in the vivid picture of tlie shock betwe«D two 
^'g****! *B ^e distinctly every motion of the horse and tba 
honexoaa.* But sweet is hb loitering hour in the sunehiao 
(rf'liiznnuit gardens, or as we lose ourselves in the green »oli- 
todes of the forests which most he loves. Hb poetic eye wa* 
pidorial; and the deiineaiioa^ of ohjects, both in art and 
Dfttnre, mi^t be tninsferred to the canvas. 

There is a feminine delicacy in wbat«Ter aDodea to tbe 
female character, not merely coartly, hut imbued with that 
aenBitvlity which SL Falaje has remai^ably described aa 
" foil of refinement and fanalicisai.'' And this may snggeat 
an idea not improbable, that Shakspeare drew his fine con- 
ceptions of the female diaracter bma Sidney. Shakapean 
•olely, of all our elder dramaUsta, haa given tme beauty to 
woman ; and Shakspeare was an attentive reader of " the 
Aicadia." There is something indeed, in the language aod 
tbe conditct of Musidonu and Pyrodes, two knighia, which 
may startle the reader, and may be condemned as veiy on- 
uatoral and most afiected, Hieir friendship resembles the 
love which is fell for tbe beantifiil sex, if we were to decide 
by their impasnooed conduct and the tenderness of their lait- 
gnage. Cderidge observed that the language of theae two 
frimds in " tbe Arcadia" is sndt aa we would sot now nse^ 

• 8m >'tlwAn»Ua,"p.HT; tl^th aditioa, UtI. 
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except to women ; and he has thrown oat some reiy remark- 
able observatioiis.* Warton, too, has obserred, that the style 
of friendship between males in the reign of Elizabeth would 
not be tolerated in the present daj : sets of sonnets, in a vein 
of tenderness which now could onlj express the most ardent 
flfiection for a mistressi were then prevalentt Thej have 
■oi aoooonted for this anomalj in manners bj merelj dis- 
oorering them in the reigna o£ Elizabeth and James. It is 
miqaestionablj a remains of the ancient chivalrj, when men, 
embaridng in the same periloas enterprise together, Towed 
their mntoal aid and their personal deyotion. The dangers 
of one knight were to be participated, and his honor to be 
maintained, hj his bfother4n-arms. Such exalted friendships, 
and sneh interminable affections, often broke out both in deeds 
and words, which, to the tempered interoourse of our day, 
offend by their intensity. A male friend, whose life and for- 
tone were consecrated to another male, who looks on him 
with adoration, and who talks of him with excessive tender- 
ness, appears to ns nothing less than a chimerical and mon- 
strous lover I It is certain, however, that, in the age of 
chivalry, a Damon and Pythias were no uncommon characters 
in that brotheriiood. 

It is the imperishable diction, the language of Shakspeare 
before Shakspeare wrote, whidi diffuses its enchantment 
over *the Arcadia;" and it is for this that it should be 
studied; and the true critic of Sidney, because the critic was a 
true poet, aSm his unquestioned testimony in CWper : — 

" flDVBr, WAMMLMM OW FOBTIO rBOSK.*' 



Even those playfrd turns of words, caudit from Italian models 

• 8m Coleridge*! ««TAble-t«lk,** U. 178. 

t BidMrd Banaclde*t **AffKtioiuite Shepherd*' ibnnt rach a collection 
«f iOBaeli which wen po|Rder. The poet bewmils hii nntoceeKftil lore for 
a hiieitiftJ yooth, yet praftiiing the chasteet affection. Poets, like mockinx- 
hMi, lepeat the notae of othen, tiD the cant becomes idle, and the fashion 
of style ohooleto. 
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which are wniallj oondenmed, oonoeal some mbCilitf of ftat 
ing, or rise in a pregnant thoo^t* Tiie inteDectual 
of Sidney is more aerioos than volatile: flie habit* of lua 
were too el^ant and thoagfatfiil to sport with tfao hnr taaami 
and one of the defects of <<the Arcadia" is tfao attMpI a* 
burlesque humor in a downish fionilj. Whoever is aoi aoa* 
ceptible of great delight in the freshness of tfao s caa ery, Ifao 
luxuriant imagery, the graoefiil fimdeSy and tfao atat^ periodic 
of ^ the Arcadia," must look to a hi^ier sonroo dm criti* 
dam to acquire a sense which natore and study aeenn to danj 
him. 

I have dwelt on the finer qoalitiea of ''the Aranfia:" 
whenever the volume proves tediouSy the remedy k ia tie 
reader^s own hands, provided he has the judgment cAea to 
return to a treasure he ou^t never to lose. 

It is indeed hardly to be hoped, that the volatile loungers 
over our duodecimos of fiction can sympathize with mannen, 
incidents, and personages which for them are purely ideal : 
the truth of nature which lies under the veil must escape from 
their eyes ; for how are they to grow patient over the inter- 
minable pages of a folio, unbroken by chapters, without «a 
single resting-place ? t And I fear they will not allow for 
that formal complimentary style, borrowed from the Italians 
and the Spaniards, which is sufiiciently ludicrous. 

The narrative, too, is obstructed by verses, in which Sidney 

* A ladj who hu become enamoured of the fHend who is pleading for 
her lover, and suddenly makes the fatal avowal to that friend, thus expresses 
her emotion : " Grown bolder or madder, or bold with madness, I discovered 
my affection to him." '* He left nothing nnassayed to disgrace himseUJ, to 
grace his friend." — P. 89.f 

t In the late Mr. Heber*s treasures of our vernacular literature, there was 
a copy of " the Arcadia," with manuscript notes by Gabriel Harvey. He 
had also divided the work into chapters, enumerating the general contents 
of each. — Bib. Bdttriana^ part the first. A republication of this copy — 
omitting the continuations of the romance by a strange hand, and all the 
eclogues, and most of the verses — would form a desirable volume, not too 
voluminous. 
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never obtained fiicilitj or grace. Nor will the defects of the 
author be always compensated by his beauties ; for '^ the Arca- 
dia " was indeed a fervent effusion, but an uncorrected work. 
The author declared that it was not to be submitted to severer 
ejes than those of his beloved sister, ^ being done in loose 
sheets of paper, most of it in her presence, the rest bj sheets 
sent as faat as they were done." The writer, too, confesses to 
^a young head having many fancies begotten in it, which, if 
it had not been in some way delivered, would have grown a 
monster ; and more sorry might I be that they came in, than 
they gat out" So truly has Sidney expressed the fever of 
genius, when working on itself in darkness and in doubt, — 
absorbing reveries, tumultuous thoughts, the ceaseless inquiet- 
udes of a soul which has not yet found a voice. Even on his 
death-bed, the author of ^the Arcadia" desired its suppres- 
sion : but the fame her noble brother could contemn was dear 
to his sister, who published these loose papers without involv- 
ing the responsibility of the writer, affectionately calling the 
work " the Countess of Pembroke's Arcadia ; " and this vol- 
ume of melodious prose, of visionary heroism, and the pensive 
sweetness of loves and friendships, became the delight of 
poets. 

There is one more work of Sidney, perhaps more generally 
known than ^ the Arcadia," — his " Defence of Poetry." 
Lord Orford sarcastically apologized, in the second edition of 
his " Royal and Noble Authors," for his omission of any notice 
of this production. '^ I had forgotten it," he says ; and he 
adds, ^ A proof that I at least did not think it sufficient foun- 
dation for so high a character as he acquired." It was a more 
daring offence to depreciate this work of love than the ro- 
mance which at least lay farther removed from the public 
eye. The " Defence of Poetry " has had, since the days of 
Walpole, several editions by eminent critics. Sidney, in this 
luminous criticism, and effusion of poetic feeling, has intro- 
duced the principal precepts of Aristotle, touched by the fka 
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and eient 3Dt of LonginuA; and, fur the first time in Englbli 
literature, bas exhibited tLe beatitude of criticism in a po(4- 



Sir Philip Sidnet flSBuredlf was one of the nuat admira- 
ble of m&nkiod, largelj cotutpicuotu in his life, and unparal- 
leled in his death. But was this singular man exempt from 
% P If we relj" od Lis bio- 
51 any: if we imsl to Lord 
>e. The troth ia, thai, bid 
up to that ide^ greatncM 
but be perished early, tut 
routh, which, even in their 
il whence tbey spniDg. Hk 
!, which indeed wa« but the 
We are not surprised that 
:he crown of Poland was 
ofiered, and that all England went into monniing for their 
hero. We discover his future greatneaa, if we may om the 
exprewion, in tbe noble terminalion of his earij career, rather 
than in the race of ^017 which be actually ran. Tbe life 
o£ Sidney would hare been a floer subject for the pancfjrie of 
a Pliny, than for the biography of a Plutarch : his &me waa 
Baffident for the one, while his actions wen too few fbr lbs 
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Though little is circumstantiallj related, yet frequent out- 
breakings, scattered throughout the writings of Spenser, com- 
memorate the main incidents of his existence. His emotions 
become dates, and no poet has more fullj confided to us his 
^secret sorrows.'' 

Speoeer in the far north was a loye-lom youth when he 
composed ''the l^iepherd's Calendar." This rustic poem, 
mstic from an affectation of the Chaucerian style, though it 
bears the divisions of the twelve months, displays not the 
oom«e oi the seasons so much as the course of the poet's 
thoog^its : the themes are plaintiff or recreative, amatorial or 
satirical, and even theological, in dialogues between certain 
interlocutors. To some are prefixed Italian mottoes ; for that 
language then stamped a classical grace on our poetry. In 
the edogoe of January, we perceive that it was still the sear 
■on of hope and fiivor with the amatory poet ; for the motto is, 
Anehora Speme (^ Tet I hope ") : but in the eclogue of June 
we discover Gia Speme Spenta (^Already hope is extin- 
guished "). A positive rejection by Rosalind herself had for 
ever mingled gall with his honey, and he ungenerously in- 
veighs against the more successful arts of a hated rival 
Rosalind was, indeed, not the Cynthia of a poetic hour : deep 
was the poet's first love ; and that obdurate mistress had called 
him ^ her Pegasus," and laughed at his sighs. 

It was when the forlorn poet had thus lost himself in the 
labyrinth of love, and ^the Shepherd's Calendar" had not 
jet dosed, that his learned friend Harvey, or, in his poetical 
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Bppeltative, Hobbiool, lo steal him awa^ from the luigiinr of 
a country retirement, inviled bim to Bouthern vales, nnil with 
generous warmth introiluced "the unknown " to Sir Philip 
Sidney. This important inciUeat in the dealinj of Spenser 
has been carefully noted by a person who conceals hims^ 
under the initials E. K., and who is usually desigtuued u 
" the old conuueataior on ' the epherd's Calendar.' " Thia 
E. K. is a mysterious peraov id will remain undiaeovered 

to this day, unless the re: i&ll participate in my owa 



"The Shepheni's Calenoi 
mentary on every separate 
elaborate commentttiy in tu 
living author was still mi 
acquaintance of the commei 
E. K. assures us, and indited a 



as aecompnnied by a c 
; and this singularity of c 
'. edition of the work of ^ 
markable by the i 
' with the author 1 
lunJs ample evidence, that "hi 



was privy to all his (the poet's) designs." He furnishes some 
domestic details which no one could have told so aocnnrfely, 
except he to whom they relate ; and we find our commentator 
also critically conversant with many of the author's raann- 
Bcripts which the world has never seen. Itarely has one maa 
known bo much of another. The poet and the commentator 
move together as parts of each other. In the despair of con- 
jecture, some ventured to sarmise that the poet himself had 
been his own commentator. But the last editor x^ Spenaer 
is indignant at a suggestion which would taint with stnmge 
egotism the modest nature of our bard. Yet £. K. was oo 
ordinary writer : an excellent scholar he was, whose glou has 
preserved much curious knowledge of ancient English tenns 
and phrases. We may be sure, that a pen so abundant, and 
so skilfully exercised, was not one to have restricted itself to 
this Bolitaiy lucubration of his life and studies. The com- 
mentary, moreover, is accompanied by a copious and emdite 
preface, addretted to Gabriel ffarvty ; and the style of these 
pages is too remai^ble not to be recognized. At length let 
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me lift the mask fit>in this mysterions personage bj declaring 
that E. K. IS Spenser^s dear and generous friend, Gabriel 
Harvej himsel£ I have judged by the strong peculiarity of 
Harvey's style : one cannot long doubt of a portrait marked 
by such prominent features. Pedantic but energetic, thought 
pressed on thought, sparkling with imagery, mottled with 
learned allusions, and didactic with subtle criticism, — this 
18 our Grabriel ! The pre&cer describes the state of our bard- 
ling as that of ^ young birds that be nearly crept out of their 
nest, who, by little, first prove their tender wings before they 
make a greater flight. And yet our new poet flieth as a bird 
that in time shall be able to keep wing with the best." 

From this detection, we may infer that the Commentary 
was aa innocent ruse of the zealous friend to overcome the 
resolute timidity of our poet.* His youthful muse, teeming 
with her future progeny, was, however, morbidly sensible in 
the hour of parturition. Conscious of her powers, thus closes 
the address ''To his Booke:** — 

'^ And, when thoo art past jeopardie, 
Come tell me what was said of me, 
And I will send more after thee." 

After several editions, the work still remained anonymous ; 
and the unnamed poet was long referred to by critics of the 
day only as ^ the late unknown poet,** or ^ the gentleman who 
wrote * the Shepherd's Calendar.' " 

In Sir Philip Sidney the youthfiil poet found a youthful 
patron. The shades of Penshurst opened to leisure and the 
muse. ''The Shepherd's Calendar" at length concluded, 

^ A itrange personage has been fixed on as the commentator. Spenser 
lodged with a lirs. Kerke, where his parcels were directed. £. K. has been 
eoojectnred to be Mr. Kerke, her hosband I 

It is a proof of the deficient skill of the modem editors of Spenser, 
Hogfaea, and Aikin, that they have omitted the curious and valuable Com- 
mentaiy of E. K. It has been judiciously restored to the last and best edi- 
tkm, by Mr. Todd. The woodcuts might also have been preserved. 
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" the Poet's Tear" wm dedicated to " Mwster PhOip Sidney, 
worthy of all titles, both of learoing and cbivaJry." L«ce»> 
ter, the uocle of Sidney, vss gained ; and from that mocaent 
Spenser entered into a goldeu servitude. 

The destiny of Spenser was to be thrgwo smoog courtiera, 
and to wear the silken tr8nuD<>l* "f noble patrons, — a life o( 
honorable dependence aiuon? ent personages. Hera a 

seductive path was opened, ily scorned by the geMle 

mind of him whose d&js weu counted by its reverie^ 

and the main business of wfa' was to be the cantoa «f 

his " Faeiy Queen." 

Of the favors and mortifies iiring his career of patron- 

age, and of his intercourse t court, too little is known ; 

though Bnfficient we shall disi i authenticate the reality 

of his complaints, the verity itrictures, and all the fln^ 

terings of the siclteiiing heart ul nim who moves round and 
roimd the interminable circle of " hope deferred." 

Our poet was now ascending the atepa o( Aroritisis; and 
the bueiness of his life was with the fair and the great. He 
looked up to the smiles of distinguished ladies ; for to Boch is 
the greater portion of his poems dedicated. If her majesty 
gloried in " the Faeiy Qneen," we are surprised to find that 
the moat exquisite of polidcal satires, " Motlier Hnbbord'a 
Tale," should be addressed to the Lady CoraptMt and Hoot- 
eagle ; that " the Tears of the Mnses " were inscribed to I^^ 
Strange ; and that " the Ruins of Time " are dedicated to the 
Countess of Pembroke. For others, their nuptials were 
graced by the music of his verse, or tlieir sorrows were 
toothed by its elegiac tenderness.* In the "Epithalamicm" oo 
his own marriage, the poet reminds — 

• ThcM C0d]plimeDtii7 MnDctB, aridently CMnpdMd " Its' tlw none*," an 
DDt tha hapinat ipecimeiu in om kagui^ of Umm minor pDema, no Bon 
tfau tiwy an of the rasl gcniiu of SpmiKr. I hkTe HMn > Gcn)i40 n^rio^ 
(DosiMing ombf of Spenjci'i SoDQMa, bj Ibe lurntd Von Hammer. Foraiga 
ailid often etaitle one b7 their bndea dd F.ngliih puetij. 
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'* The sacred siaten who have often times 
Been to the aiding others to adorn, 
Whom jt thought worthy of yoor graceful lymes, 
That even the gpreatest did not greatly scorn 
To hear their names sung in your simple lays, 
But joyed at their praise." 

^ The Tears of the Muses/' as one of his plaintive poems 
is called, had possibly been spared, had the poet only moved 
among that bevy of ladies whose names are enshrined in his 
Tolumes, around the queen, whose royalty so frequently rises 
with splendor in his verse. Unawares, perhaps, the gentle 
bard discovered that personal attachments by cruel circum- 
stances were converted into political connections ; that a favor- 
ite must pay the penalty of favoritism ; and that, in binding 
himself more closely to his patrons, he was wounded the more 
deeply by their great adversary ; and in gaining Sidney, Leices- 
ter, and Essex, Spenser was doomed to feel the potent arm of 
the scornful and unpoetic Burleigh. 

The queen was the earliest and the latest object of our 
poet's musings. '^The Maiden Queen" enters into almost 
every poem. Shortly after the publication of " the Shepherd's 
Calendar," wherein her majesty occupies the month of April, 
Spenser, in writing to Harvey, has this remarkable passage : 
**Yoar desire to hear of my late being with her majesty 
most die in itself." By this ambiguous reply, it is, however, 
evident that Harvey, and probably Spenser himself, had 
looked forwards, by the intervention of his great patrons, that 
** the unknown poet," as he is called by *' the old commenta- 
tor," would have been honored by an interview with the royal 
poetess. Elizabeth, among her princely infirmities, had the 
ambition of verse. She was afterwards saluted as — 

^* A peerless prince and peerless poetess ** — 

by Spenser, who must, however, have closed his ear at her 
harsher numbers.* We may regret that we know so little of 

* We have several printed specimens of her majesty's poetry, which 
does not want for elevation of thought; but to compose poetry with the 

TOL. II. 8 
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our Spenser's ioterconrse nith the queen. If Sidnej made 
him known lo her niajeatf, as Pliilipd has Utld, the poet mig^ 
hnvc read to tbe queen the earlier cantos of hia ronumtic 
epic The poet himself hae only reoonled that " the ShepheM. 
of the Ocean," Sir Waiter Raleigh, brought him into Um 
presence of Cynthia, "the Qi"""" of tbe Ocean," who — 
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The Lord Treasurer Burl 
"Umely hours." Spenser hji- 
court favor; and how often 
mini-iter intervened bet wee. 
reminded by the deep senaitii 
niurs, and even the scam, of 

Under the patronage of Leicester, ihe poet's 
transferred to Lord Arthur Grey, the Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, who appointed Spenser his secretary. He has vindi- 
cated this viceroy's administration, in the " Faery Queen," bj 
shadowing forth his severe jusUce in Arthegal, accompanied 
by his "Iron Man," whose iron flail " tbreehed out falsehood" 
in their quest of leme, in that " Land of Ire," where jnMica 
and the executioner were ever erratic. 

Of tbe brief life of tbe poet, bis better years were cod- 
sumed in Ireland, where he filled several appointments more 
honotatde than lucrative. His slender revenue seems not to 
hare flourished under a grant of land from the crown, on the 
conditions attached to it in 1585.* Cast into active service, 

taiergj or her pnxe, deprired bar mijssly of til tbe gnat md melody of 
Tei». I hsre been infonned, on the beet anlhorilj, thai EUubeth eiercieed 
her poetical pea more volDminoosly thu we hare hitherto knoira; Ibr that 
tben eiiat* a nuUHBcript Tolume of her m^nlf'a puems in thai rich repo- 
■itoiy or Suie.papera,— the Hatfield Collection. 

■ Three thouund acrei of dila{Hda(ed eatilca of Ihe Earl of Deauoad. 
The receiven of these gianta wen called " the TJndetlaken," aa thaj wtn 
boBud h> bring the landa into cultivation, which, after tlie tavagia rf in 
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the musings of the ^ Faery Queen " were assnredlj often 
thrown aside : its fiite was still dobions ; for Ireland was not 
a land of the Muses, as he himself declared ; when a chance 
occurrence, the visit of Bawleigh to that country, gave Spenser 
another Sidney. The ^ Faery Queen " once more opened its 
mystical leaves on the banks of the Mulla, before a judge 
whose voice was fiune. 

''And, when he betid the mnsic that I Biade, 
He found himself fall greatlj pleased at it: 
He gan to cast great liking to my kt«, 
And great disliking to my htekUu ki. 
Thai bamshed had tmftelfy like wighl forhrt^ 
Into thai wuU when I wag quiU JbrgoC* 

Spenser has here disclosed involuntarily ^ the secret sorrow." 
The acres of Salcolman offered no delights to ^ the wight 
Ibrlore, forgotten in that waste." Our tender and melancholy 
poet was not blessed with that fortitude, which, even in a 
barren solitude, can muse on its own glory, as Petrarch 
and Boossean were wont, and which knows also to value a 
repose freed from spiteful rivalries and mordacious malignity. 
And now opened his tedious suings at court ; for what, but to 
obtain some situation in his native home, which offered repose 
of mind, and carelessness of the future ? We know of his 
restless wanderings to England, and his constant returns to 
Ireland. We find the poet, in 1590, wearied by solicitations, 
throwing out the immortal lines so painfully descriptive of — • 

^ What hen it is in suing long to bide/* 



It was in fliis year that the first three books of the romantic 
epic were published ; which was followed by the grant of a 
pension in February, 1591. But, five years afterwards, the 
poet sUll remains the same querulous court-suitor ; the mise* 

and sword, consisted of tenantless farms and a wasted soil. Sir Walter 
Bawleigfa had a grant of twelve thousand acres, which he probably found 
t; ibr he made them over at a low rate to the Bojle Familj. 



Table nun watdng his days and his ni^ttB: ftr theo be iaii 
UB, in his " FrothaUmiMi," how on a snnunet'Bd^be^ 



Ahog du ilion of Hlra-ttnamlng Thaacs. 



Thnogti diioantaut of nj long ftoKlaM H^ 
In prinoa' eotart, and espcetatkn vala 
or idia hojMi vhieh Mill <to Sj bwVi 



When this was written, Spenser had posaeBSod the InA <tf 
EUcolman rowe than ten years, and held his penoian. Wan 
the lands profitlees, and the pension sdll to he solicited ? The 
poet has only perpetuated his <*Becrat sorrows:" his pride or 
his delicacy has thrown a veil over tbent. He has sent down 
to posterity his disappointments, witboat aOiiding to ttaa Baton 
of hia claims- 
It was in 1597 that Spenser laid before the qneen bis 
memorable " View of the State of Ireland." This slate 
memorial still makes, us regret that our poet only wrote vetse : 
there is a charm in bis sweet and voluble prose, a virgin grace 
which we have long lost in (he artificial splendor of En^ish 
diction. Here is no affectation of Chaucerian words : the 
gold ia not spotted with mat. The vivid pictures of the poet, 
the cnriosity of the antiquary, and, above all, a new model 
of policy of the practical politidan, combine in this inestima- 
ble tract. Spenser suggested ihat the popular hero of that 
day, bis noble friend the Earl of Essex, would be more able 
to conciliate popular favor in Ireland. By an alternate policy, 
from that day to the present, has our government tried to rule 
that fair " Land of Ire," either by a Lord Grey's severitv of 
justice, — the Arthegal, accompanied by his "iron man" with 
bis " iron flail ; ' or by the generous graciousness of an Eari 
of Esses, courting popularity : but neither would serve ; the 
more quiet wisdom lay in colonization, happily begun, and so 
fiOally ne^ected. The powerful eloquence of the poet and 
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the secretaiy attracted the queen's attention. She recom- 
mended Spenser to the Irish Council to be Sheriff of Cork ; 
again was ^the wight forlore" sent back to his undesired 
locality : jet now, perhaps, honors and promotion were await- 
ing the '^miserable man." The rojal letter was dated in 
September ; and in the following month, suddenly, the Irish 
insurrection broke out. The flight of Spenser and his family 
firom the Castle of Kilcolman was momentous : perhaps they 
witnessed the flames annihilating their small wealth. Spenser 
himself lost more than wealth : for the father beheld the 
sacrifice of his child ; and the author was bereaved of all his 
manuscripts, now lost or scattered, — his hopes, his pride, and 
his &me I He flew to England, not to live, but to experience 
how this last stroke of fortune went beyond the force of his 
own passionate descriptions, or of his nature to endure. In 
an obscure lodging, and within three short months, the most 
sensitive of men, broken-hearted, closed his eyes in mute 
grief, and in a premature death. Spenser perished at the 
zenith of human life. 

Curiosity has been excited to learn the occasion of the 
inveterate prejudice of an insensible lord-treasurer against a 
tender poet who had courted his favor. This hostility of 
** the mighty peer " seems not to have broken forth openly till 
the publication of the first three books of the " Faery Queen ; " 
for all the poet's personal allusions to Burleigh were written 
shortly afler that event. 

Can so small a creature as a poet, when it creeps into the 
sphere of a jealous statesman's policy, draw on itself his hate- 
ful attention? Are crafly politicians in office like richly- laden 
travellers who start at a crossing shadow ? Burleigh possessed 
the full confidence of his sovereign from her youth ; but she 
was a woman subject to caprices, and would call her ancient 
friend and servant " an old fool." Burleigh was fearfully jea- 
lous of two potent rivals, — the Earl of Leicester and the Earl 
of Essex : these '^ men of arms," the patrons of Spenser, were 
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each snbeeqaentlj' the head of the opposition to tfac pAcifie 
sdminiatratioii of the lord-treaAur«r. 

" TTie page old sire," moreover, well knew the romanlic »elf- 
idolatry rf hie rojal mistress ; ber infirmity of poetical suscwp- 
tilfihty ; her aviditj of poignant flatteries on her beauty, her 
chastity, and even on her Terse Her majesty was now in the 
asceosioD of that glorified beat! e, the " Faery Queen ; " and 
this transfiguration was the work )f him whom he held to be 
a creature of his great rivals ! 

We are interested to detect t : vacillating conduct of the 
poet to the implacable statesman. Spenser accompanied his 
presenlation-copy of the " Faery Queen " to the lonl-treasoivr 
with a sonnet, in which he humiliated the Muse before bia 
great court-enemy : — 

" On whose mighty shonldm mort dolh rut 
Tbc bunlcn of tfaii kin^nm's gnreniiiUDI, 
Unfitly I thoH idle rimea preKut, 
The Uboi of lo«t time and wit niiBtayed." 

If Spenaer had compliuned of former cold neglect, dow bs 
hftd to endure, what a poet can never forgive, bitter disdain. 

Wounded in spirit, the poet composed, immediately aAei 
the first appearance of the " Faery Queen," " the Ruins of 
Time : " there, eulogizing the departed Sir Francis Walsiog- 
liam for bis lore of learning, and care of " men of arms," be 
laanchea forth a thnnd^bolt against the wary and irigid 
Burleigh : — 

" For he that now wields ill things at hi> will 
Sconu ODe and the other in hig deeper >kilL" 

And be repeats tbe accusation id "Mother Hubbard"! 

Tale:"— 

"Ob, grier of grieft! oh, gall of all good heartal 
To KC that viitoe ahoald despised be 
Of htm that firat waa imised lor vertixms pana ; 
And now, broad-apreading like an aged tree, 
Leta nooe iheol up that nigb him planted be. 
Oh! lalthoman, bywhomtheUuMiiKomed, 
Hot allira Dst dead be of the Mom adorned." 
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We hare, too, a more finished portrait of an evil minuter 
who "lifted up his lofty towers," — 

** That they begfan to thieftt the neighbor sky ; '* — 

in which, unquestionably, we find some of the deformities of 
Burleigh's political physiognomy. 

'* He no count made of nobility,—- 
The realm^s chief atrength, and girlond of the crown : 
He made them dwell in darkness of disgrace ; 
For none but whom he list might come in place. 
Of men of armes he had but small regard. 
Bit kept them low, and strained very hard. 
For men of learning little he esteemed : 
His wisdome he above their learning deemed. 
As for the rascal commons least he cared ; 
For not so common was his bounty shared. 
*L.et God/ said he, *if please, care for the maniet 
I for myself most care before else anie/ 
Yet none durst speak, ne none durst of him plaine, 
So great he was in grace, and rich through gaine." 

The gentle bard of the " Faery Queen " now sate down to 
^^tinne his great work; but, haunted by this spectral and 
^t>D-ejed monster of an unpatronizing minister, he actually 
folates the solemnity of his theme by opening with another 
^^^wllection, so fatal to his own repose: — 

• 

"The rugged forehead, that, with grave foresight, 
Welds kingdoms, causes, and affairs of state, 
My looser rimes I wote doth sharply wite. 
For praising love as I have done of late. 
Such ones ill judge of love, that cannot love, 
Ne in their fVozen heart feel kindly flame.** 

-^nt the minister could not banish him from the sovereign : — 

" To such, therefore, I do not sing at all. 
But to that sacred saint, my sovereign queen: 
To her I sing of love, that loveth best, 
And best is lov^" 

Ahoot the same time, Spenser had written " the Tears of 
^ Muses," where, expressing a poet's wish that the royal 
Ittlaces of Eliza shoold be filled with — 



niio brt flcmiic with Iheir heavenly writi," — 

I Bospect that Burleigh figures again among — 

"Tho HjTsge brood. 
Who, havine been •rilh tcoma alwavB fed. 
Can no whil therish Ihi* cele9ti»l food ; 
Bui with bane IhonebU ue nto blindnen led. 
And kspt tToiD looking on U. ; Ughtsome day." 

After lliese indignant ffiiiei >pen3er, in proceeding with 
the "Fapry Queen," icrgiTcrea' — iu his feelings. The poet 
had sliadowed with some te- leM the calamitiea of the 
Scottisli Mary, in the genlle ■ lers of Amoret and Flori- 

eel. Yielding to political cl s, the Queen (if Soots is 

suddenly horribly transform* o the false Duessa. For 

the honor of the poet, we may concede that he partook at 
those pnrty-pasBions which great f Bteamen know to ruise vf' 
at will, and which iR-vcr fail to influpnrs conleniporarii 
Burleigh never i.;ui=.'ij lill hp Ini.i llu- h.-a'i of JInry r,n t 
block.* In the IJilli b^k ol" iLc " Faciy l^urun," iht putt 
has exhibited the trial of thia state viclim, and has made her 
KBter-sovereign gracefully conceal leare which possibly were 
never shed; but who could expect that "the rugged fore- 
head" — him whom he had deuounced, that, "alive or dead," 
should by " the Muae be ever scorned " — should appear with 
all the dignity of wisdom ? 

"TheMg«old sire, that had lanun« 
The kingdom's c«re, wiih « while silver he«d, 
That many high regarda and reasons 'gainst her reAd-" 

The poet did worse as he advanced in his work ; for, in the 

• I have beea ftvored with the light of severat manuscript letters of 
Burleigh, in the possession of a Rentlenian in the neighborhood of Taonlon, 
which relate to this critical period. They remarkably display the eager and 
rtmorseleu decision of Burleigh. Messengers were sent off three or finir 
tiroes in a day, counlemianding the former command, as the mind of Etiia- 
beth vacillated, disconcerting the plans of the minister. The ardar^ta ot 
off her head " is given with the most revolting minnteness. 
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sixth book, he absolutely denies that it was his intentioD, in 
any of his " former writs," to reflect on " this mighty peer." 
To what "former writs" Spenser alludes is not clear. The 
matchless picture of the fruitless days of a court-expectant, in 
" Mother Hubbard's Tale," which many of my readers may 
have by heart, is supposed to have been represented to Lord 
Burleigh, by " backbiters," as a censure on him : it was an im- 
mortal one ! and the application was easy. 

It was after the appearance of the " Faery Queen," that 
Elizabeth, economical as were her bounties, sealed her delight 
by a permanent pension. Was it on this occasion that the 
remonstrance of the prudential lord-treasurer diminished by 
half its amount ? ^ All this for a song ! " exclaimed Burleigh. 
" Then give him what is reason," rejoined the queen. The 
words were remembered by the bard ; but the royal command 
lay neglected at the exchequer. On a progress, Spenser re- 
minded her majesty, by a petition, in the smallest space that 
ever suitor presented one, and in a style of which it was not 
easy to forget a word.* The lord-treasurer got reprimanded, 

* This petition in rhyme is well known : — 

" I was promifed. on a time, 
Tb hATB reaicip Ibr mj rfafaoe : 
Jrain that time unto thie ■eaeoo, 
I reodyed nor rhfane nor leaaon." 

Mr. Todd deems the anecdote apociyphal, because he can onlj retrace it 
to Fuller, who published it seventy years lUler the incident recorded, assi^ni- 
\ng no aathority. Honest Fuller has, however, given a tolerable authority 
for such a sort of thing; namely, that it was ** a story commonly told and 
btUtred,'* There could be no motive for any one to invent the circumstance 
and the pleasantry, gratuitously to ascribe it to the poet. Mr. Todd is 
pleased to call **the numbers magical," and decides on this ** ridiculous 
memorial,'* — a criticism fatal to all the playfulness of genius. Were the 
''rfaimes** not good enough for the nonce? and "the reason** amusingly 
convenient to be remembered? 

The anecdote is only deficient in its date, and potaibly may relate to some 
fonner donation before the pension was fixed. Edward Phillips gives the 
large sum of five hundred poonds, — another venion of the same stoiy; and 
be wrote abont the same time. What femains inaxplifiMa is, that this pen- 




and the poet present payment. We cannot avoid viBociatiiig 
the anecdote with these lines : — 



We may now close with Burleigh ; but much remnins fo be 
developed in the fortuues of a court-suitor, as we trace them 
in the history of our Spenser, The coldnees of the lord- 
treasurur may not have been the only cause of the poet's 
deep and constant laments. The sojourner in the circle of ■ 
court may be mortified not only by its repulse or its ne^eel, 
but also by the capricious favor of his patron. A devotion of 
service may provoke offence, whether it be from seal too im- 
provideni, from officiousness too busy, or from an ingenuousness 
too open. He is thrown into a pwition in which he must pre- 
serve silence, and cannot always hope for pardon. 

One incident of this nature deeply affected our poet in his 
intercourse with Lord Leicester. Wo only discover it bj l( 
remarkable dedicatory sonnet to his translation of Vir^ 
** Gnat." Had the poet not decided that the myaterions ii 
should reach posterity, he would not have published the t 
net several years after it was composed ; for it is dedlcat^ 
" to the deceased lord " ! The pnet has energetically des 
the delicacy and difficulty of the position into which he ) 
been cast: — 

" Wraigtd, jM Ml iJdrHi^ Id aprru ngpain 

To you, good Inrd I the ciuaer of my cue, 

In cloudy lean my cane I lAiu am^itain 

UlOo t/ourtlf, UttU only privy an. 

But if that loy CEdipiu, unware, 

SbiU chance, Ibmiigh paver or aome divining aprigbt, 

To read Uu leerrt ofAii riddU rare, 

■ion to Spenser «eem» to have been wholly unknown lo hi 

to Camden and loolhen — who wrote lubacquenlly. 1'h 

aloD wai only difcovered a few years ago in the Chapel of the Kolli. !%■■ 

peatloo waa only foi fifty poandi', but the value of mooey maliae tlie r 

gift mole decent ttrna at BM it would aaem. 
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And kaow the pupoit of my eril plight; 
Let hhn rest pleased with his own insight, 
Ne frurther seek to gloze upon the text: 
But grief emmgh it is to grieved wight, 
To feel kiifmdly and not bo Airther vezt 
Bat what so hy mjself maj not be shown, 
Maj by this gnat*s complaint be easily known.*' 

The gnat of Virgil, obseiring a serpent in the act of dart- 
ing on a sleeping swain, stings the eye of the sleeper : starting 
at the pain, the disturbed man crushes the gnat ; but, thus 
awakened, he saves himself from the crested serpent The 
poem turns on the remonstrance of the ghost of the gnat; 
which had no other means than hy inflicting its friendly sting 
to warn him of his peril who had thus hastily deprived it of 
its own innocent existence. What was ^ the serpent," and 
why the poet was hardly used as ^the gnat," and why he 
wag — 

** Wronged, yet not daring to express his pain/* — 

■nd yet ** gnered to feel his fcndt,** is " a riddle rare," sup- 
poeed to require some CEdipns of secret history to solve. The 
nonl is obvious. The character of the royal favorite may 
giTe rise to many suggestions ; but, if I may venture a conjee- 
toe 00 what the parties themselves " were only privy to," 
Spenser had touched on some high matter, where his affection- 
ate zeal, however sagacious, on this occasion hurt the pride of 
I^icester, too haughty or too mortified to be lessoned by his 
^miliar dependant, who, like the gnat, found that his timely 
warning was ** his fault." 

A sage of the antiquarian school imagined that he could 
toI?e the enigma of Spenser's sorrows, by arranging, with 
dates, and accounts of salaries, the official situations which the 
po^ beld. To remove the odium attached to Burleigh's pre- 
pottessions against the poet, he assumes, that, without the lord- 
^'ttsorer's consent, Spenser could not have received his lands 
* his pensions. But the royal grant of the forfeited lands was 
obrioasly the reward for his conduct, suggested by those under 
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whose tye be had serred : the patronage of Sidney and the 
Lords Leicester and Grey nmy be imagined to Lnve grasily 
outweighed any cavils of Burleigh. George Clialmere infen 
that all the comjjlaints of ibc poet are '* loo highly colored, if 
titty reaUy irere comptainls resptcting hinaelf;" and concJndcs 
that all ibe poet's qu end outness niu^t be ascribed, not to Bur- 
leigli, but to the Irish Rebel! But the calamity of the 

Irish Rebellion occasioned no t mplaints from the poci, — 
only Ilia death [ for we hare not n line by Spender during the 
short interx'al irbich elapeed between his flight from Ireland 
and his decease in London. 

It was not by an esiimale of salaries and an arrsngement 
of dates, which yield no result, \mt by a stateiaent of fwt 
ings, in which the " secret sorrows " of Spenser lie conceaM, 
that we can decide on the real sonrce of his continued com- 
plaints. The poet must be judged by the habits of his mind, 
and by those interior conflitls which are often unconnect«l 
with those estemal circumstances open to common observers. 
Of all Ilie tuni^ful train, Spenser was the mo^t poetical in the 
gentlest attributes of the poet. That robust force which tiie 
enterprise of active life demands was not lodged in that eool 
of tenderness ; and worldly cares, like that cancer in the breast 
which the sufferer hides from others, dejected the fancy which 
at all limes was working ceaselessly among its bright crea- 
tions. His Tein was ineshauslible ; and we hare losi, per- 
haps, more than we possess of his writings. The author of 
"the Faery Queen" required, above all things, leisure and 
the muse. His first steppings into life were auspicious. To 
Sir Philip Sidney he had opened the first cantos of bis roman- 
tic epic : the catastrophe of that poet-hero made our poet a 
mourner all his days. There was no substitute for a congenial 
patron : all other patrons could be but the very statues (d 
patronage, cold representatives of the departed, but no longer 
the bosom companion of the poet's thoughts, and the generoos 
arbiter of hia fortunes. 
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In his last days, Spenser has not dropped eren one "melo- 
dious tear ; " but he was wept by bis brothers the poets, who 
held his pall, and bestrewed hb hearse with their elegies, and 
beheld in the fate of their great master their own. And thus 
truly, though ambiguously, Phineas Fletcher described his 
destiny : — 



u 



Poorljf poor man ! he lived ; pooriy, poor num ! he died.** 



So many living details of that golden bondage into which 
our poet was thrown, from his earliest to bis latter days, dis- 
cover the real source of his "secret sorrows," — bis unceasing 
and vain solicitation at court, the suitor of so many patrons : 
the res angiuta domi perpetually pressed on the morbid imagi- 
nation of the fortuneless man. 

I know of no satire aimed at Spenser ; a singular fate for 
a great poet : even ** satyric Nash " revered the character of 
the author of " the Faery Queen." I have often thought, that, 
anoong the numerous critics of Spenser, the truest was his 
keen and witty contemporary ; for this town-wit has stamped 
all our poet's excellences by one felicitous word, — "Heavenly 
Spenser." 
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Spkrbbr, the courtlj spectator of the tilt, the pageaM,^ 
the mitsk, — musing over the tome of old Gotluc r 
and striking into the vtin of liibling of Iralion poes/, wb( 
noveltj had nearly supplanted the audenl classics, — wm ri 
ODce Aktosto and Tasso and Ovm. 

SPKN\«Eit compostd wilb great facility: incessant prodoc 
tion seenu to liave hcen his true existence. Hii 
those minda whose hibor diffuses their delight, and whtwe ' 
delight provokes to labor. He seems always to be in eameft, 
and sometimes in haste ; for he had much to work. While 
composing the " Faery Queen," he had that concurrent poem 
of the regal Arthur, of no infirior calibre, ever in hia mind. 
The " Faery Queen " would have contained, had it been eocn- 
pleted, not much under a hundred thousand verses. The 
" Diad " does not exceed fifteen. He seems to have been satis- 
fied with his first unblotted thoughts. He has defects which 
might have proved fatal to an ordinary versifier ; but his rolo- 
minous vein lies protected by hia genius. 

The artificial complexity of hb nine-lined stanza put him 
to many shifts ; he exercised arbitrary power in shortening 
wordfi or lengthening syllables; and hardily invented novel 
terminations to common words, to provide bis multiplicity of 
rhymes : he falsified accentuation, to adapt it lo his metre ; 
and violated the orthography, to adjust the rhyme : he di> 
lated his thoughts to fill up the measure of his atania; and 
ve are too often reminded of the hammering of the chain. 
The first book of the " Faery Queen," when the difficulties of 
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this novel stanza must bave been most «rdiioa&. m n gggjaa rriy 
oompoeed with most care ; and, both tar mabjett and exefrniioii. 
is of itself a complete poem. As Spenser acqainsd ixuslirr 
and dexterity, his pen winged its ili^ thrao^ tiie pn^ 
scribed labyrinth of sweet soands. 

His exquisite ear had felt the melody of the mw^ILj and 
Toluble stanza of Italy ; and to which he eren added a jiarB 
of his own by a new measure, in the AWandrine ekae. T^ 
verse had been introduced by Sir Tbomaa Wyacs with, as 
great effect : it was adroitly adopted by Spenser to pm a nil 
cadence to his stanza. Diyden, in its oeeunsmmL me^ 
edly derived it finom Spenser, and seema to hsve 
away the honor, when Pope, in ezemplifyxng ifii Mfen 
ascribes it to the latter poet, who^ he teDs oi, had san^tic — 

** The fbll-mooidiag fiac 
The long majestic march, and 



The inanity of that race — 

** Of gentlemen who wrote with caae,** — 



and made such free use of ^ the fhll-resoundiDg line.* rmi ^f 
all thought, only betrayed their barrennefls by thtf addtowi 
extension of their weakness. Hence it iDciirred tber pts^ai. 
censure of our great poetical critic^ as ''a 
drine," — 

^ That, like a woimded fliake, dn^ ito dow 

But the soul of melody lies hidden in the iniwiriai > 
ment; and the Spenserian stanza, to be feh, mQHt 
echo in the ear of the readeif A master in tbe an uf ^*rrt^ 
fication was struck by our poet's modulation, w idom^:^. *jv 
bis ear in the rhythm of his Terse. He renuuriM t<^ xx- 
those two delicious pieces, — "the Prothalamkai.'' a cvm*!*- 
hymn on the double marriage of two ladies, jierHnao^c ^ s-^i- 
swans in these harmonious lines, — 
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Kod "ihe Epithalamium " on the poet's ovm nuptUla, or, as 
the po«t iioti?a, — 

" Song mwie ia lien of in«ny ornBni«il« 
With which my love iboulJ duelj have bceii dRk^." 

One feature in Spen^r'e verslficatiuo seems (o have escaped 
notice, ahlioiigb Warton has expressly wrillen a disscnatioB 
on that siilijett. It is Spenser's discreet use of aUiterxMtie* : 
never obtmsive, but falling naturally into the verse, it maj 
escape our perception while it is acting on our feeling. Ui»- 
conscibuslj' or by habit, hb ear became the echo of bis 
unaginalion ; sound was the response of thoaght. and. wt 
much us his epithets, scallered llie " orient hues " of his i»aej. 
Alltteralion and epithets, which with mechaaical vers 
are a mere artifice, because only an artifice, and glare t 
glitter, eli.inn by ilicir Miisonaiife when lliev rise out of the 
emotion^ of the true [XK'I.t 

Some pcreons have been deterred from venturing on the 
" Faery Queen " from a notion that the style had rusted with 

• ThB Lee is the gtreun. 

t I oAer Mme inelancea of Kllitention ; but the buaty oT ladi lin«< cia 
onl)' be rightly judged by the contfil: — 



'* TtHJ Fhsrvik thftnut, uid tjma 



TheTftedUi 
" AU the rl>7, 



P*wD or th^ nnk hn Curtei : 
I aus of n»8 vtth SMXltrj." 
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time, and is as obsolete as chivalry itsel£ This popular pre- 
judice has been fostered by an opinion of Ben Jonson, which 
probably referred chiefly to " the Shepherd's Calendar,** where 
Spenser had adopted i^ system of Chaucerian words, which to 
us is more curious than fortunate, and which, on the first pub- 
lication, required a glossary. This system he abandoned in 
bis romantic epic : but he loved to sprinkle some remaining 
graces of antiquity, some ncnve expressions, or some pictu* 
resque words ; and his modem imitators, amid their elaborate 
pomp, have felt the secret charm, and have mottled their 
Spenserixui stanza with these archaisms. 

Of all poets, Spenser excelled in the pictorial faculty. 
His circumstantial descriptions are minute, yet vivid. They 
are, indeed, exuberant; for he loved not to quit his work 
while he could bring the object closer to the eye. This dif- 
fusion, flowing with the melody of his verse, often raises the 
illusion of revery, till we seem startled by reality, and we 
appear to have beheld what only we have been told.* Poet 
of poets! Spenser made a poet at once of Cowlet, and 

* Spen«er has suffered a criticiinn from Mr. Campbel], who, a great poet 
hims^lr, hajt otherwii>e done ample jastice to his ancient master. ** It most 
certainly be owned, that, in description, he exhibits nothingof the brie f strokes 
and rJjutt pcnctr which characterize the very grtaUMt poeU." Certain it is, 
Spt:n>er i:< rarely *' brief and robost;" bat contrary natures cannot operate 
in the i^ame genius. If Spenser rarely shows the strength and brevity of 
" the ver>- greatest poets," so may it be said that " the veiy greatest poets " 
rartrly rival the charm of his diffusion ; or, as Mr. Campbell himself attests, 
in " \tT<c. more magnificently descriptive." Bat the voice of Poetry is more 
pritt^t than its criticism; and truly says Mr. Campbell, '* We shall nowhere 
£nd more airy and expansive images of visionaiy things, a sweeter tone of 
s€oti'm«nt, or a finer flush in the color of language, than in this Rubess of 

EXGUMf POKTKT." 

Twining was a scholar, deeply versed in classical lore, which he has 
shnwn to great advantage in his ** Version of and Commentary on Aristotle's 
Treatij.e of Poetry." In his Dissertations ** On Poetical and Musical Imi- 
tation " prefixed to this work, oar critic is quite at home with Pope and 
Goldfl&ith; but he seems wholly shut oat from Spenser! In a note to his 
first DiMertation, he tells os " the following stanza of Sfenseb has been 
onch admired: '* — 
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THE FAEBT 


1 

QUEES. 1 


once lent an elegant eimplicity 


to Thomson. Gbat wai 1 


accustomed to open Spenser when he would frame — 


"Thoogbts that breathe, knd «aid9 Ihst burs;" 


and Milton, who owned Spense 


r to have been his master as 1 


well aa his predeeeaeor, linKercd amid his nmsings, and, wiih ] 


muny a Spenaerian im 




In asaocialing the name 


NSER with Milton and 


Gray, we are reminded 


^slinctnesa of his poelie 


•■■n>.i^™.Mrd.. 


iA»<n.iih.d^ 


Tluir nou* uoU 


IMnpndtxM; 


TlHUKvUolxrf 


•i4wi»ifa 






TherilT««n» 










»lU«»M, 




NO-»(l,IH,-l^»u, ™- 
Tbt nElle-sriu-blUilt wlii 


MrtiriflddUall; 



Out critic Db«rv» that Dr. Watton aaji of theae liaea, that "tliejan 
of themselTM a complete concert of Ibe matt deliciaiu mutic-" Indeed, 
this very atuiu in Speoser baa been celebrated Iodr before Joeepli Waitoo 
WTOle, and often lince. Nov listen to our learned Ticiuing: — 

"It i* nnwillingly that I differfhim a peiwin of » moch la»t«. I cannit 
Coneider ai mniic, mach l«a as ' delicious music,' a mixture of incmpatibla 
Mmnds, — of sonnda musical with sounds unmusical. The ginging of biids 
cannot possibly be ' attempered ' to the notes of a human voice. The mix- 
ture is, and moat be, disagreeable. To a person listening to a concnt of 

&lls, would be little better than the torment oT Hogarth's enraged miuician. 
Further, the description itself is, like too many of Spenser's, coldly elabo- 
rale, and indiscriminately minute. Of the expressions, some an feeble and 
without effect, as 'joyous birds;' some evidently iiDproper, as 'trenblisg 
Tolces ' and ' cheerful shades,' — for there caimot be a greater faalt in a n>ic« 
than to be tremulous, and cheerflil is surely an unhappy epithet applied to 
•hade ) some cold and labored, and such as betni? too plainly the necea- 
rities of rhyme, — inch is — 

' TU walaa.Ul with dlflSnu dlsenet.' " 
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faculty, and the difference of his personal character. Spen- 
ser, tender, elegant, and fancifnl, rarelj participated in their 
condensed energies, or the severity of their greatness : the 
personal character of our courtly poet was moulded by his 
position in society. 

When we float along the stream of his melodious song, 
conscious only of its beauty, we do not often pause at eleva- 
tions which raise the feeling of the sublime. Such daring 
visions, when they do rise on us, rather indicate the power of 
his genius than the habit of his mind. Our gentle Spenser was 
oflen satisfied with rivalling without surpassing his originals, 
which Milton and Gray ever did when they copied. It seems, 
therefore, unreasonable to assert that Spenser has combined 
the daring sternness of Dante wiUi the wild fantasy of Goethe. 

** delicions mnsic " of our poet; or a singing-master, who had never heard a 
^joyous bird/* toning up some fair papirs ^ trembling voice/* — and we might 
have expected this criticism from sach " enraged musicians *' I Would our 
critic insist on having a philharmonic concert or a simple sonata? — he who 
will not suffer birds to be "joyous," nor '* the shade cheerful/' which their 
notes make so. 

" The aogeUcal soft trembUng rolces mads 
To the histmmentB dtriDe respondenee nuMt," — 

tlie ** softness trembling " with the verse : had our critic forgotten Strada's 
ftmed contest of the nightingale with the lyre of the poet, when, her 
** trembling voice" overcome in the rivalry, she fell on the strings to die? 
And what shall we think of the classical critic who has pronounced that 
"the descriptions of Spenser are coldly elaborate," — the most vivid and 
splendid of our poetry? 

Bat the most curious part remains to be told. This fine stanza of Spen- . 
•er is one of his free borrowings ; being a translation of a stanza in Tasso,^ 
excepting the introduction of "the silver-sounding instruments." The 
JEoltan harp played on by the musical winds was a happiness reserved for 
Thomson. The felicitous copy of Spenser attracted Fairfax, who, when he 
came to the passage in Tasso, kept his eye on Spenser, and has carefully i^,- 
retained " the joyous birds " for the vezzoti augelli of the original. 

It is certain, that, without poetic sensibility, the most learned critic will 
find that the utmost force of his logic in these matters will not lead to 
, bat to unreason. Imagination only can decide on imagination. 
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OenHskmme libeimta," eanto rri. tt. 12. 
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Tet their lofty crestJons have not gone beyond those of i 
Speuser's personiJicatioDB of Despair ; of Fear; of Confueicu} I 
of AstoDisbment ; of laboriotia Cai«, — thst worknum in bil I 
emitby, living tunid the nni^ea^iig Btrokes of ius perjictai 
hammers ; or of Jealousy, from a mortal roan iDeiainoTpbtmd I 



niib OrideBn fancy: fai 
the other, tierer could be 
dowQ those restless lids; I 
nighl to the roaring billon 
threatening with iU huge 
iu self-torments, till, nothing 
flitting sery sprite, — 

" Forgot he KM » mao 

There are two sublime d 

be read together. In Ibe oni 



e had long worn out I 
no slamber could prea i 
n cavern, listening day an! J 
santly beating Ids aJbod^J 
fall on the wrelcii wutingl 
' luni, he vauiahuO i 



ins of KiuHT, whidi mqf ^1 



" Siater of huvie Death, uii aunt of Woet 
and elsewhere she appeara as — 

" Thit mewl ucient Gnndiiuither of til, — 



Night, befriending Deceit and Shame, takes one of their 
daughters, the witch Duessa, in her ''pitchy mantle." Yoking 
her coal-black steeds to her iron wagon, they penetrate to the 
inferior regions, bearing a mortal caitiff to be mlored to thii 
wicked life : " the messenger of death " passing over the 
earth, the screeching owl, the baying doga, the howling woU| 
warn of Uie witch's presence ; and in hell the trembling 
ghosta stand — 

" ChitteriDg with ircD teeth, 4Dd itaring vide 

With Donie eyes; end flacked on every aide 

To gue on Eastblt Wioht that with tha Night dnnt rida.*' t 

The sublime fragment on " Mutability," where Nature ia 
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viewed seated mysteriously amid the creation, has not been 
excelled by the most philosophical poets. 

^ Oreat Nature ever young, yet full of eld. 
Still moying, yet immoyed from her sted ; 
Uneeen of any, yet of all beheld, 
Thus sitting on her throne.** 

If snch noble inventions appear rare, it perhaps is owing 
to the wide extent of the " faery land," as well as to the poet's 
proneness to luxuriance of diction. If from that voluminous 
inspiration the poet has sometimes trespassed on the critic's 
bourn, or the romantic eulogist of chastity itself has some- 
times violated his own virgin page, — for Spenser, always imi- 
tative, caught a slight infection from his old romancers and 
his Italian favorites, — all this exuberance bears fruit : freedom 
and force will ever interest the artists of poetry. 

Whoever has passed into the house of Pride, — 

** Whose walls were high, but nothing strong nor thick,** — 

and marked her on her progress, *' drawn by six unequal 
beasts,'* with her vile counsellors in their wicked gradation ; 
or has entered ^ the ancient house of Holiness ; " or counted, 
in the den of Riches, — 

^ The huge great iron chests and coffers strong,** — 

amid the dead men's bones scattered around those chests and 
eofiers, — has realized the marvellous architecture of Fancy ; 
or whoever, roving with the Muse of Spenser through all her 
localities, meets the sylvan men whom the chaste Una gov- 
erned, or the satyrs whom the frail Hellenore would not quit*; 
or, when that Muse unveils her voluptuous charms, listens to 
her song in the enchanted gardens of Armida ; or, in the ap- 
proach to Acrasia in the bower of Bliss, starts at the nymphs 
wantonly wrestling in the glassy waters, laughing and blush- 
ing; or more innocently gazes on the gorgeous Mask of 
Cupid, or the dance of the poet and mistress among the 
Graces, — finds all endowed with poetic existences, unchange- 
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able in thmr nature amid the changea of ta9t«, w long m 
imaginadoQ shall seek for its delights, and gealus for the 
language of ita emotions. 

" The Faery Queen " was de3igne<J by ita author to consist 
of twelve books ; six of which we only possess, published at 
two BCTeral times, and a f""™>imi, of another. The subject 
of each book is a moral atii — Holiness, Temperance) 

Chastity, Friendship, Justii !}ourtesy. Eocb attribute 

is personified by a knighl-ci witli all the passions of i 

bodily morlality. 

The plan of the poem 'a lartificial, tlial the twel^ 

books, had it been complel d only have formed twelrs 

separate poems : our poet 1 the free and fertile way 

of Arioeto. The introdncti Prince Arthur may have 

been designed to give a sort y to the incoherent lwel«« ^| 

knights, who would have been hi illy led under his auspioes ^ 
to the court of the Faery Queen ; but as the prince, however 
respectable id romance, comes and vanisbes, does nothing 
and says little, we incline to the humor of the editor, Hughes^ 
that " the prince is here seen only in his minority, performing 
bis exercises in Fairyland as a privatt ffoUlaaan." The ver- 
satile plan was adapted to the genius of the poet : the ductllitj 
of his invention, the luxuriance of his imaginatioa, and the 
never-ceasing flow of his mellifluous stanza, would have suf- 
fered constnunt and mutilation, bound by prescribed forms, 
and modelled by the classical epic At the period that the 
poet Hughes published his edition • of Spenser, our editore 
and critics were little conversant with the Elizabethan litera- 
ture ; nor had the taste of the learned emancipated itself from 
the established form of the epic of antiquity. But Hughes 
was alive to the vital poetij before him, though evidently 
perplexed to fix on a criterion, or to specify the class of 
poetry, for "the Faery Queen," His excellent judgment 
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Struck into a new and right path. He describes it as '' a poem 
of a particular kind ; " and, in his " Remarks on the Faery 
Queen," he had the merit of distinguishing poetry, like archi- 
tecture, into its Gothic origin, as well as its classical. This was 
a discovery at that period; and subsequent critics, such as 
Bishop Hurd, and more recently Schlegel, have run away with 
the honor by their more ample development of the romantic 
achooL Hughes was hardly aware of the importance of this 
division ; for his discovery amounts to little more than one of 
those first Uioughts, which have not ripened into a principle. 

*^ The Faery Queen " was the last great work modelled on 
chivalry. Awakening from the gloom of the theological con- 
tests of Edward and Mary, the court of the Maiden Queen, 
iroai state-policy and her own disposition, had been trans- 
formed into a court of romance. Glory was the cheap but 
inappreciable meed bestowed by the economical sovereign; 
and love was the language to which the female from the 
throne could bend to listen to her subject. 

Elizabeth, stately and tender, was herself 'Uhe Faery 
Queen," wiUiout even the poet's flattery, when seated under 
the dais, amid long galleries hung with cloth of gold or 
silver, and all the moving tilt-yard glittering in its shine; 
^ the noise of music," and the sound of shields ; the solenm 
procession, and gay crowd of the many-colored liveries ; the 
tasselled caparisons of the horses, and the nodding plumea of 
the knights. There our poet fed his eyes on the pageant, 
enchanting by its scenical allegory : as when four noble chal- 
lengers approached, — the children of Desibb, — attempting 
to win the fortress of Beauty ; that is, Whitehall and her 
migesty ! * They stand in a car, ^ shadowed with white and 
carnation silk, being the colors of Desire." But the challen- 
gers must yield to Beauty, whose princely voice is their ample 

• This fiunous tourney may be viewed in Holinshed, — "England," 1817, 
ix The four Uliutrioua challengers were the Earl of Anmdel, Lord Wind- 
, Sir Fulke GreviUe, and Sir Philip Sidney. 
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gnerdoo ; and on Ihe following day were the tonnie7 and the 
bnrriers " courageously tried." Thua were the days of etu* 
Tolry, in its forms or its " fopperies." restored by the Faefj 

feiicy, and the queen wM the true inspirer of liia nnnantie 


epic 

Warton and Hurd observi 
nen 0/ hit time aa much as 


penser copied real mati- I 
We must here distin- 1 


guish an essential differeuL-e, 
manners of tlie heroic age. 


T really represented the 
^ that mnch of the tmm- 


nw* and forms of chivalrj' p: 
Elizabeth; but such adrmh 
described in hia singular p 
ancient romances. The inc^ 


smong the courtier* of ■■ 
chivalry as Spenser hai 
B transplanted (roni the 1 
re therefore Dot of the i 


poet's age; an 
of Ihc romann 


d we can only 


us narrative as the last 4 



The old romance of "La Morle d' Arthur" was itOI tfae 
fashionable reading of the court; nor had the gorgeona en* 
chantments of Stephen Hawes yet vanished, for a new editioii . 
had issued in 1555. Spenser had read Hawes ; and, however 
entranced by the pageantry of the fiction, from the uneonth 
stanza of " the Pastime of Pleasure " he may have been led U> 
the construction of the Spenserian ; for it is one of the apti- 
tudes of true genius to carry to perfection what it finds 
imperfect. 

" The Faeij Queen " was produced at a crisis of transitioo 
when the old romantic way was departing, notwithstanding 
the temporary influence of a courtly revival, and the new had 
not yet arrived. The whole machinery of Gothic invention 
could hardly be worked : its marvels had ceased to be wob- 
drous, and began to be ridiculed. The fantastic extravagance 
of the ordinary writers of fiction — that crowd of poet-apes 
which always rise after a great work has appeared — has been 
censured by the two great literary satirists of that day, 
Marston and Hall : Hall, indeed, suddenly checks hia 
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eensorial temeritj in blaming themes made sacred by the 
Faery Mose. 

" Let no rebel satire dare traduce 
The eternal legends of thy fkiiy Mose, 
Renowned Spensbb! whom no earthly wight « 
Dares oooe to emulate." 

The compliment to Spenser does not diminish the satire 
leTelled at the class. 

Contemponuy satirists furnish a precise date when ancient 
things are on the turn, and getting out of fashion : thej are 
the first, who, like hawks, descend on their quarry. 

1£ Spenser attempted to infuse a rejuvenescence into the 
dry veins of the old age of romance by the vitality of AUe- 
^ory, he has fallen into a great error ; for his twelve knight- 
errants do not interest our sympathies the more for being 
twelve wandering virtues. Allegorical poetry, not long after 
his day, also declined ; and when it was resumed by Phineas 
Fletcher in what he has fantastically named and described 
. as " the Purple Island," or " the little Isle op Man," the 
poetry can hardly preserve itself amid the ludicrous analogies 
which, with such ingenious perversity of taste, are struck out 
between anatomy and poesy, too many not very agreeable to 
recollect. 

Chiva%bt and Allegory, two columns of our poet's 
renown, thus soon gave way ; and Spenser has often suffered 
the heaviest penalty to which a great poet was ever con- 
^mned, — neglect ! 

But these infelicitous forms, which disguised the most ten- 
der and imaginative genius, could not deprive it of its ** better 
parts." Spenser still remained the poet among poets them- 
aelves ; though for the world at large, indeed, Spenser seemed 
to be recognized only as a poet in the chronology of poetry. 
A critic of great delicacy, and a votary of "the Gothic 
school,'* despaired for the destiny of our poet. " The Faery 
Qaeen," exclaimed Hurd in the agony of his taste, " one of 
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the Dobleat productions of tDodern poetry, is fallen into w 
general a neglect, ihut all the teal of ibe commentatora ii 
eaieemed officious and impertinent, and will never realor« it 
to those honors which it baa, once for all, iireoovenltlj 
losL" 

This sharp lament broke out ii 
before, the two rival edition' 



oyea» 



Bixniiltaneously appeared ; ai 
both of the novelty and the i 
litemry commentatore held I 
oiu readers of that day. . 
elapsed since the la£t chu 
But at no period was S] 
recluses; and professed ii 
times, though they may not 
ceased, from Shenslone la 



1 17G0, when, only ti 
Chcbch and Uptos had 
latter could at least boast 
ty of its commeniary. Bat 
iw attractions to the incuri- 
than thirty years hav^ ncir 
dilion of Spenser's works, 
ever foi^ten by poetical 
IS of oar poel in oiodem 
I be Spenserian, hare never 
de, and from Beattie to 
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Allegort, and its expoeition of what is termed the double 
or secret sense, is a topic on more than one account important. 
The mystical art of tjpes and S3rmbols has given rise to some 
eztraordinarj abases, and even to artifices, which may be 
ooDsidered as an imposture practised on the human under- 
atanding. An extended fictitious narrative, constructed on the 
principle of one continued allegory, is a topic which critical 
learning has not expressly treated on. An allegorical epic 
never occured to the ancient legislator of poetry ; and modem 
critics have consented to define Allegort as ^ that art in 
which one thing is related, and another understood,^ 

But it has been subsequently discovered that this definition 
was too narrow to comprehend the multiform shapes whidi 
allegory assumes, eiUier in the subtility or the grossness of its 
nature. 

Licentious commentators have rioted in their presumed dis- 
coveries by extorting from the apparent meaning a hidden 
sense, or by typical adumbrations wresting allusions to per- 
sons or circumstances. The genius of allegory has triumphed 
from an extended metaphor to a whole poem itself; and its 
chimerical results have ofVen resembled the metamorphoses of 
Ovid, turning every object into an altered shape, and making 
two objects, wholly unconnected, appear to rise out of each 
other. We may show from the success of many of these pre- 
tended revelations, that the difiiculty has not always been so 
great as the absurdity. 
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A prevalent foD^ has usually some parent-ori^ ; and the 
preheat one of At-leoort may have been bb sncietit one. 
Tiic learned tiave sought for tho Mturve of allegory in the 
nigbt of Egyptian darkness, among their hieroglyphics That 
curious tale of antiquity which Herodotus has preserved shoirs 

us ail the obscurity and the ■ -nience of allegorical o 

muuicalion in its Eunbidertrm 



of the arrows, the bird, the 
Srytluan ambassadors silen 
invasion of their deserts — 
allegories, this emblematical 

interpretations. This enigmi 
ing seems to have been cb 
The priesthood, eager to 
theogony from the popular 1 
of that bible of the Polylheisls, 
or double sense of Homer. 



The four sjmbok — 
, and the frog, which the 
sented to Darius on his 
I allegory ; and, like 
L9sy admitted of eontiaiy 
nor of the Egyptian [earn* 
■ the emblemalien! Gn?etaL 
e divinity of their wholr' 
IDS and poetical tmpietie*'| 
i( " niad," opened the Mcrel 
They maintained that the Ho- 
meric fables were nothing leas than an allegory, shadowing 
forth the mysteries of nature, and veiling an arcanam of the 
sciences physical and mora!. And these elucidatory of specn- 
lative obscurities formed a sect under the lower Flatonista.* 
The fathera were perfect children in their ridiculous allego* 
ries, and they allegorized the Old Testament throngbont ; and 
assuredly the rabbins did not 3rield in puerility to the fathen. 
But oil these were on topics too solemn to enter into our pres- 
ent inquiry. 

We may, however, smile when we discover this race of 
CEdipuses among the romanxatori^ or the publishers of the 
ancient romances. With solemn effroulery, these proceeded 
on the principle of allegory to dignify their light and lying 
volumes, either (o renovate the ^tiated curiosity of (heir 
readers, to cover the freedom of their prurient incidents, or to 

* We h«ve ■ collecticm or [fa«se " AltegnricB Homeric*." Eveo thi gntk 
Temlim cmughl the infectious ingenuity, ind. in "the Wisdom of the An- 
cients," eiplun* erery thing with the skill o! ■ gnU Homeric scholiuL 
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tolerate their marvelloas fantasies. The editor of ^ Amadis 
of Graiil " revealed a secret yet untold. The common reader 
liitherto had never strayed beyond the literal sense : but he 
was now informed that he had only culled the most perishable 
flowers ; for the more elevated mind were reserved the peren- 
nial fruits of a mystical interpretation of the occult sense. It 
was in this way that the &mous '^ Romaunt of the Rose,** 
from a mere love-story and a general satire on society, was 
converted into a volume of theology, of politics, of ethics, and 
even of the grctnd cnwre of the alchemists. Such inchoate 
mysteries were told under ^ ihe rose " I The most ludicrous 
display of their literary imposture may be seen in that collec- 
tion of popular tales called the '^ Gesta Romanorum." Every 
tale is accompanied by the gloss of a pious allegorist. An 
" emperor," or " Pompey the Great," is a frequent personage 
in these tales, and is always the type of ^' our heavenly Fa- 
ther," or " the soul," or " the Saviour ; " while " Contes k la 
Fontaine," however licentious, pass through a moralization 
by the puritanical cant of hypocritical monkery. 

Conforming to the spurious piety of this monkish taste, a 
voluminous commentary expounded the morality of the ravish- 
ing versatilities of Ariosto. Bemi gravely assured us that all 
the marvels of enchanted gardens, voluminous dragons, sylvan 
savages, and monsters with human faces, were only thrown 
oat for the amusement of the ignorant ; and concludes with 
these memorable lines, which he freely borrowed from the 
fiUher of Italian poesy: — 

'^Ha vol ch'avete grinteUetti sani, 
Mirate la dottriDa che s'asconde,. 
Sotto qaeste coperte alte e profonde ! " * 

* Benu*8 " Bojardo/* canto xxxi. st. 2. He haa hardly improyed the 
vene in the *' Inferno/* canto ix. ver. 61 : — 

•* Toi eh^arete gllnteUettl iani, 
Mirate la dottrlna che s'asconde, 
9ottQ U velanu dkfit verti jtrom." 
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" But ye of Rounder intellect admire the trisdom hidden xntia 


Die^ coverings, high and profnuDd!" A strain so Bolean 


and melodious ws3 not the least exquisite pleAsantry 6wb a 


burlesque gatirist! 




Camoena having adopted 


the Cretan mythology in hii 


Christian epic, recourse wa 


B had to a mystic allegory lo 


defend the incongruity. T 




CO de Gama and his ooo- 


panions sport with Thetic 




er nymphs, aUi^oricftlly. 


though in good earnest, ?< 




tuguese commentator bat 


explained how " these fani 




an signify the vnld xA 


of different enthusiasts in tof 




ational institutions, which. 


however contrary to each 




agree in deriving their 


authority from the same i 






the allegorists sometimes dr 




n the sickly taste of gnti- 


fj-ing the infirmity of rear 




oaking their freest inren- ' 


tions in the 


-arb of piety a 




ality. Thus the popular 



literature of Eorope was ovemm by these adumbnuions. 
Even Milton echoed the occult doctrine which he had caught 
from the seers of the old TomaJtxaioH, — those Gothic Homen 
in whose spells he had been bound: — 

" FortMa «nd rnchantmcnli drur, 
Wlitrt mart it neanf Aa» mttU tts aar." 

While this mania of allegorizing fictitious narratives was in 
vogue, a remarkable occurrence, had it been publicly known, 
might have let the initiated into a secret more "high and pro- 
found " than any of their esoteric revelations, and might have 
exposed the imposture which had been so long practised on 
their simplicity. The hapless Tasso was harassed by a moet 
"stiff-necked" generation of "the learned Romans," as he 
calls the classicists, — a mob of tignori, of mechanical critics, 
protesting against his potent inventions. 



The forest incantations of Ismen and the enchantments of 
Armida, those true creations of Gothic romance, were on Iho 
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point of utter perdition. In this extremity, the poet decided 
to have recourse to the prevalent folly of fitting an allegory 
to his epic. He acknowledges to his confidential friend that 
the whole was only designed to humor the times, and hegs 
that he may not be laughed at. " I will act the profound, and 
show that I have a deep political purpose ; " and he might 
have added a whole system of ethics which has been extorted 
from the presumed allegory. " Under this shield," he pro- 
ceeds, ^ I shall endeavor to protect the loves and the enchant' 
fnents^ — those golden leaves which the furious classicists 
would have torn out of his romantic epic By this singular 
lact we are led to this important discovery, that to allegorize 
18 no difficult affair ; for the present allegory was ^^ the work 
of a single morning!"* 

Tasso's confession is a perpetual demonstration of thefaUa^ 
cies of (dUgory, We must wholly rid ourselves of " grintel- 
letti aani,*' if we doubt that the original writers who have 
been so largely allegorized ever composed an extended fic- 
titious narrative but in all the freedom of invention, in open 
daylight, and never seeking to hide nature in secret coverts. 

If, as we see, an allegory may be ingeniously drawn from 
a work which never was allegorical ; so, when an allegory 
seems designed, its secret application is usually the forlorn 
hope of literature, since the most subtile conjectures on these 
enigmas have wholly differed from each other. 

Persons and incidents in an allegorical fiction are noses of 

* The ** Allegoria dalla Poema " is appended to the ancient editions of 
Tasso*s ** Gerusalemme Liberata.** The one before me is dated Ferrara, 
16S3. I believe it has been indignantly rejected by modem editors. When 
we detect Tasso seriously describing Godfirey as the type of the human 
understanding, Rinaldo and Tancred and others as different faculties of 
the soul, and the common soldiers as the body of man, we regret that an 
honorable mind should degrade itself by such literary imposture. At length, 
having succeeded in imposing on others, he attempted to impose on himself; 
§ot he actually commenced a second " Jerusalem ** on the allegorical system, 
and did not more happily succeed in his elder days than our Akenside in hia 
phfloaophical destmction of his yoothftil poem. 
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wax, e' to be ahaped by a more adroit finger. Bat, in m 
lengtlietwu allegory, the ^«uiul is oAcn shUW: 
gorister tires of hia allegory, and at length means what bs 
says, and noliung more. This has driven tbe espoundere ot 
the double ennav itito tho absurdity of explaining an identical 
object, sometimea in a mettif bystcal, and at oihen t: 



tlieir fancy requires and 
1 tliem in an inextricable 

Q the darkoeas of an alle- 
talors have loat their iray in 
lia"! Wiiatare the three 
ibe Visioa"? Tbe doubia 
ita abundant exphuuuion*. 
I of three great pa«Mion»? 
irious pleasure 1 tbe lion, of 



rial »enBO : they 
cautioo^y drop wui 

Daste opened Iub grea 
gory ; but how the err 
''Le lencbre detla Diviui 
allegorical i^nimB la nhicii 
aenae rcniains iuexplicnb. 
Arc these animal person 
la the gay panther the typt 
ambition ; the iho-wolf, uf nvarice ? Hiit what if (he sp.^ed 
panther should be the representative of Dante's omi Flor- 
ence, and its spots indicate the Neri and the Bianchi Actions? 
The hungry lion, with its lofty bead, would then be superb 
France ; and the lean she-wolf^ never satiate, he deToming 
Borne. Tet a later revelation from Niebuhr, according to 
his Platonic ideas, sees but three metaphysical beings, — Ibe 
types of the soul, the understanding, and the senses. Should 
some future allegorisler discover, by hia historical, political, 
and ethical fancies, that the three animals were designed, (me 
for a wavering and maculated GhihcUine, and Ibe others fw 
the resolute papal Guelphs, the probability would be much tbe 
same. In truth, we con afford but small confidence to Lbesa 
expounders of the double sense; for when Jean Molinet alle- 
gorized the " Koman de la Boee," and illustrated it by histori* 
cal appliances, as chronology was rarely consulted in hia day, 
it appean that this good canon of Velendennes had allegori^ted 
iu reference to persons who flourished and events which oc- 
curred posterior to the time of tbe writers. 
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In the instances which we have indicated, such as in Ariosto 
and Taaso, it was the commentator who had indulged his alle- 
gorical geninSy not the original writers themselves. With one 
of our great poets, unhappilj, the case is reversed : the poetic 
diaracter and destinj of Spenser stand connected with alle- 
gory ; for here the poet himself prematarelj meditated on his 
aUe^)Ty before he invented his fiction. The difference is im- 
meiiBe. Spemseb fell a victim to this phantom of the poetic 
creed of his daj. Deeming a mystic allegory a novel spirit 
in poesy, he who was to run the glorious career of Faeryland 
first forged the brazen bonds which he could never shake off. 
His invention was made subordinate to a prescribed system. 
The poet was continually running after the allegory, which 
he did not always care to recover in the exuberance of his 
imagination, and the copious &cility of his stanzas. Often 
most he have deprived his twelve knights-errant of their tan- 
gible humanity, perpetually relapsing into their metaphysical 
nonentities, — Sir Guyon into temperance, Arthegal into just- 
ice, and Sir Caladore into courtesy I 

Yet this is not the sole defect of the allegorical character 
of the " Faery Queen." We may suspect, that, when Spenser 
decided on constructing an allegorical poem, he had not any 
settled notions of the artifice of types, nor yet of the subjects 
to be symbolized ; of fictions which were to conceal truths, 
and of truths which might be mistaken for fictions. A strange 
confusion often prevails in his system, sometimes ambiguous, 
sometimes contradictory, whenever the allegory loses itself in 
what is not allegorical, or the reality is as suddenly lost amid 
the mystical fancies. 

The poet himself announced that the ^' Faery Queen " was 
^a continued allegory or dark conceit;'* and he was so 
strongly convinced that ^all allegories are doubtfully con- 
stmed," that he determined to expound his own text regarding 
a most eminent personage ; but this was merely to secure 
a courtly eulogy on a royal patroness. ^' In the ' Faerie 
VOL. n. 10 
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Queene,' I meaa ^ory in my generrd intentian ; bat, in mf 
partievlar, I conceive ihe moet excellent and glorious penoD of 
the queen and her kingdom in Ptierytand." He aftenrardi 
aiJ<]s, that " in sonic places also I do otherwise shiulo<r faer.' 
And, furtLer, tlie poet infonna xa that *'faer majestj is t«9 
persons, a rojral queen and a mivtt Tirtuous snd beautiful ladr* 
Tnily her majeslj might riewed herself "in mitTara 

raor« than one," and, as she . iked, in different drf«ses, — 

now as the Faerie Queen, n Belphoebe, now as CrnihU, 

now aa Mercilla; and, in Legend of Chastity," wbo 

would deny that Britomart '• bodow of the Virgin Queeo, 

not wi that andiog that this rrior bears a closer resem- 

blance to Villi's Camilla, t' o's Bradamanle, and Tasso's 

Clorinda? All this the { revealed; but, had be been 

Bilent, these mystical types j have baffled even the peril- 

OUB ingenuity of Upton, hi* egregriOiis expounder of tht- double 
sense, the exuberance of whose conjectural sagacity might 
have enlightened and charmed even Spenser himself! 

The poel was himself aware, that, when an allegory does 
not gracefully unveil itself, it admits of the most dubioni 
expositions. The allegories of the " Faery Queen " which 
allude to public events are transparent. The fir^ boc^ 
exbibils the struggles of the Reformation with Papbtry. Una 
is Truth ; the Red-cross Knight, the Christian militant, still 
subjected to trial and infirmity, separated from Una, or, as it 
was called, " the true Religion," by the magical illusions of 
ArchimaguB, whom Warton considers was the Arcb-Fiend him- 
self; butUpton, only an adumbration of "his Holiness." The 
terrible giant, Orgoglio, seems to have a stronger claim to be 
the proud and potent Bishop of Rome, enamoured as he is of 
Superstition in the false Duessa, that gorgeous enchantress, 
BO fair and foul, arrayed in purple and Bcariet, whom he has 
seated on his seven-headed dragon, atid on whose head he 
has placed a triple crown. The dark den of monstrous Error, 
the hastening cavalcade df every splendid vice, the combat 
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'with the Infidel Sans F07, the church militant finally trium- 
phant in the solenm union of the Red-cro6S with Una, com- 
plete the allegory of " Holiness." The Apocalypse may serve 
as the commentary on some of these personages ; hut the 
well-known title of the lady may not he risked to " ears 
polite.** But such is the movable machinery of allegorical his- 
tory, that Sir Walter Scott, in his review of Todd's Spenser, 
has discovered many other shadowings of facU in the history 
of Christian "Holiness," who, like the Red-cross Knight, 
separated from Una, had to encounter ^' the monster Error, 
and her brood," in paganism, before the downfall of Orgog- 
lio and Duessa, and Popery in England : in the freedom of the 
Red-cross Knight from his imprisonment, our critic reveals 
the establishment of the Protestant Church.* Sir Walter 
might have noticed Spenser's abhorrence of the Puritans. 

The allegory is still more obvious when the poet alludes to 
some contemporary events. It is then a masquerade by day- 
light, where the maskers pass on, holding their masks in 
their hands. In the fifth book we see the distressed knight^ 
Bourbon, opposed by a rabble-rout in his attempt to possess 
himself of the Lady Fleur de Lis, whom he loves for " her lord- 
ships and her lands." He bears away that half-reluctant and 
coy lady. But, for this purpose, Bourbon had basely changed 
his shield ; and, reproached by Sir Arthegal, or Justice, he 
offers but a recreant's apology: — 

** When time shall serve, 
My fonner shield I may resmne again: 
To temporize is not irom truth to swerve. 

' Fie on such fbrgerie I * said Arthegal ; 
* Under one hood to shadow &ces twain.' " 

The change of shields of Sir Bourbon is the change of 
&ith of Henry of Navarre ; and the reluctant mistress is that 
oDOompliant France whom he forced to take him as her men- 

• *" Edinburgh Review/' vol. vii. p. 215. 
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arvh. Not less obyious b the epieode of the L«d; Belgii 
cfllliug for ud on tbe British prince, — ahe, now widowe^ 
and whom eeventecu sons were reduceil tn five by the crad- 
tics of Geryon, and the horrore of lli^ implawble " iDC»vta^ 
wbo lay hid in darkness, under the cursed Idol's ultar-etone : " 
the great revolution of th~ ^'''kerland^, tbe redaolioa of 
the seventeen provinces, lu horrore of a Romiali per- 

secuiion, are apparent. 

But, when the aEegory • -ito obsciavr incidents and 

more lictitioiis {>crsonages tli ^ which ne have notke^ 

it beoomes raretied into vol) yecture, or, by onr tngenn- 

ity, may bo shaped into pan mUances, always unoertaia 

when we accept invented 6 ) hUtorical evidence. We 

know that a writer of an te ficlitiouE namtive mar I 

have touched on circumatann \i charactere caagbt froB-fl 
life ; but all these, in paa.-iiog through the niirid of the invenlor, 
are usually so altered from their reality, to be accommodated 
to the higher design of the invention, that any parallel in 
private history, or any likeness of an individual character, 
any indistinct allusion, can never deserve our historical con- 
fidence. A picture of human nature would be an anomalong 
work, in which we could trace no resemblance to individuals, 
or discover no coincidences of circumstances. 

A century and a half ailer the pubhcation of the " Faery 
Qneen," a commentator of " the double sense " revealed to tis 
readers that sealed history which they had never read, and 
which the poet had never divulged. A few traditional rumors 
may have floated down ; but it was Upton's edition which 
startled the world by the abundance of its modem revela- 

JoHK Upton, Prebendary of Rochester, and the master of 
a public school, which he raised to eminence, was distinguished 
for his scholastic acquirements, the depth of his critical em- 
dition, and for his acquaintance with the history of the Eliza- 
bethan court, chiefly, however, drawn from Camden. Acute 
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in his emeDdations of texts, tbej were not, however, slightly 
tinged bj an over-refining pedantry at the cost of his taste ; 
and, as his judgment was the infirmest of his faculties, in his 
enthusiasm for an historical illustration of Spenser, he seems 
oflen encumbered by his knowledge striking out similitudes 
and parallels : a few appear not infelicitous ; but many are 
suggested in the licentiousness of vague conjecture, or left 
half in the light, and half in the dark. His <* Critical Obser- 
yations on Shakspeare " remind one of Bentle3r's '^ slashing " 
of Milton. Dr. Johnson has been censured for the severity 
of his character of Upton. I know not whether the doc- 
tor ever attended to Upton's Commentary on Spenser; he 
has, however, admirably hit off a prominent feature of our 
critic : " Every cold " (in Upton's case, I would rather say 
warm) ^ empiric, when his heart is expanded by a successful 
experiment, swells into a theorist." 

" In one sense," says Upton, " you are in Fairyland ; yet, 
in another, you may be in the British dominions." And, fur- 
ther, ** where the moral allusion is not apparent, you must 
look for an historical allusion." Such are the fundamental 
positions of the allegorical theory, by which a conjectural his- 
torian designs to unveil the secret sense of a romantic epic ; 
the poet, according to him, having frigidly descended into the 
historiographer of the court of Elizabeth, rather than of 
the court of the Faery Queen, — to catch " the Cynthias 
of the minute," and to waste his colors on their evanescent 
portraits. 

And amusing it is to watch the historical conjecturer of a 
romantic poem perilously creeping along the dark passages of 
secret history ; but he is oflen at a stand. In " the palpable 
obscure," the historical reality, which he seems to be touching, 
suddenly disappears under his grasp. We have no golden 
key to open the occult chamber, where we are told so many 
knights and ladies lie entranced near two centuries in their 
magical sleep, and where, amid the shadowiness, the historical 
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r prompllj furnishes m witfa t 
recognizing all these enchanted [>er9ons by I 

One of hia most felicitous conjectures regards '' 
Squire Timifla " as the poct'a honored friend. Sir Waller Bsw- 
leigh. Sir Waller once incurred the disgrace of the queen 



a crimioal a 
for »ome time baobhed the c 
wn8 expiated by marriage. 
look for in the allegory. 
troncsd of Cfaaslity, and the 
'■ (he genlle squire " in a v 
nesa with AmoreL This i 
liaving been " rapt by gret 
himself had partaken of iho i 
savage. Timia3, the kuiglil, 'a 



e maidd of honor : 

but tbe injury to the [>dj 

private history we an to 
^fiends Belphcebe, tbe f^ 

of England, who surprued 
pidous attitude of lender- 
is Buffering from vioteoc^ 
it ;" and tbe gentle squim 
ante, in euoouDtering that 



" Fram her bir e;ei wi[dng the de 
Which Bom; slid ; uid kissiag tl 
And bundling soft thg hurts whii 



Belphosbe on the eudden appear 



did get." 

and itidignantly esclaims, — 



In a romantic scene,* " the gentle squire " in banishment ts 
wasted with grief) so as not to be recognized by hia friends ; 
his lone companion is a turtle-dove, a magical and sympathiz- 
ing bird, who entices Belphtebe. that Sovereign Chastity, to 
pursue its playful flight, till it leads ber to the cell of the 
miserable man from whom she had so long averted her face ; 
and Timias recovers her favor. 

In this extended scene, we arc to view the condition of 
Bawleigh during his disgrace ; and the opening of the canto 
gives some countenance to the particular application. Th« 
aptitude of a resemblance, however, may only be a cmitci- 

• Book iii. uulo viii. 
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dence. The fetal error of our conjectural historian is that of 
spiiining at his allegory long afler he is lefl without a thread. 
In Amoret's calamitous adventure, ''rapt by greedie Lust," 
Upton sees an adumbration of the ladj of Sir Walter before 
her marriage ; and in another adventure, where another per- 
son, Serenoj with " the gentle squire," are both carried to a 
hermit's cell, to be healed of the wounds inflicted by calumny 
and scandal, their condition after marriage. Our diviner, as 
farther evidence of '' the double sense," discovers how remarka- 
bly appropriate was the name of Serena to the lady of Raw- 
leigh. 

In all these transmigrations of persons, the enigmatical 
expounder acknowledges that the typical incidents suddenly 
divei^ from their prototype. The parallels run crooked, 
and the fictions wiU not squaro with the facts ; and he despe- 
rately exclaims, that '' the poet has designedly perplexed the 
story:" but he concludes with this hardy asumption, "If 
the reader cannot see through these disguises, he will see 
nothing but the dead letter/' And what but ^ the dead letter," 
as this hierophant of mystic senses asperses the free inven- 
tions of genius, can now interest the readers of Spenser? 
For the honor of our poet, we protest against the dark and 
broken dreams hovering about a conmientator's desk. Who 
can credit that the courteous and courtly spirit of Spenser 
would thus lay baro to the public eye the delicate history of 
the lady of Sir Walter, even by a remote allusion ? Yet this 
he does by connecting her name with Amoret carried away by 
^ greedie Lust ; " and with Serena, who required to be healed 
of the wounds inflicted by scandal. Can we conceive that 
the poet would have thus deliberately re-opened the domestic 
wound, stiU tender, of his patron-friend, and distressed that 
** serene " lady, in a poem to be read by them, to be conned 
bj malicious eyes, and to be consigned to posterity ? 

The readers of Upton's revelations may often be amused 
fay his lettered ingenuity reasoning with eager perversity. In 
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book iL, canto L, a pathetic inddeDt occurs in a forest, irfaen 
we liiid a lady with her infant on her bosom, and her kniglit 
ert«nded in deatli beside her. Her ehnek is dendlj w tbe 
blow she has ^ven herseif. Goyon, the Knight of Tempo- 
ranoe, flies to her Biiccor; dying, she tells how " ber tiefest 
lord " had been beguiled, " for *"* was flesh," by Acnuta, or 
Bcnsual pleasure. The lady haa -L-covered him from the fell 
embraces of that sorccreas. who in parting, seduces him to 
drink from a charmed cup her ac ,ir«ed vine. On bis return 
bomcwarda with his lady, he nild que&ch his iturat at a 
fountain; but — 

"So soon •» BatchiuiTit ytaphe diws lincki," — 

that is, the instant the pure waiar reaches his vinj t^^— 
he tiif tee, and he dies ! I 

Tlio Knight of Temperance takes the inC-int from thB^ 
bleeding boeom of the mother to wash it in the fountain ; bat 
no waier could cleanse its bloody band ; hence it was to be 
called " Buddimane : " it was " a sacred symbol in the soa's 
flesh, to tell of the mother's innocence." Upton had disco- 
vered that the great Irish insurrectionist O'Neal, as Camdeo 
records, " dwelt in all the pollutions of unchaste embraces, 
and had several children by O'Donnel's wife." 

The badge of the O'Neab was " a bloody hand." In the 
ecstasy of divination, he exclaims, " This lady with the bloodj- 
hauded babe is — the wife of O'Neal!" The dying lady had 
told her sad tale, but never had she hinted at the Irish origin. 
Her knight had fallen a victim to Acrasia ; a suitable in<ddent 
in the legend of temperance, — a result of that " pasvon " at 
which the poet pointed, and described as one which — 

" Robs Rewon of her due regaliiy." 

And this simple incident is converted into the fete of tbe 
O'Neals, presenting an image of the miseries of the Irish 
Bebclliou 1 
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We ptflB bj ^kfc toB^empanrj potzwa 
BpecnladTe btftonan witk i«al BBBes. Witf« iuferr ^ twFr. 
l&eneMes are often fooDd; a sn^ ftasore k ^amtaaot^ -aias. 
Ibr a whole phjaogBoinT. Nerer amij ^ ozr 
Bhoot wider of the maik than wbn be fe<gnwj. ,i. 5x iai» 
bnriesqoe eharacten of the pohroon Ifaaggafl fiiaoi sue is 
cheadng Miuire Trompait. the Duke of A£x« aus ia» -o.^t*' 
Simier. These weie cmiDent eharacten kawa h. Tatt ^joci 
of Elizabeth. To the Frendi ptmet tbe qsKc iftftiti'i s par- 
tial; aod onee placed a ring oo has fing*r. v» lociriciiiiij 
accepted as a plight of betrochment : and Ssaoc -w a ob- 
creel diplomatist, whom the queen pwUie^j ^^asmnsty^ i^r 
his conduct. To hare degraded sodi &dnrck£ff!^ mo. *-r 
8odi vulgar baseness woold have been a tecKxacrj ii. ai^ 
taste and decoram of our eonrtlj poet wiiy^ Sc^nistr 2f*ff»r 
betrayed.* 

In regard to Spenser, after all these alfa»m> jsMtsaexal 
for a succeeding geneiatioo, the poet i§ no kmgt y v.- ut T^ig^ 
hj the darkness which has hidden smaU and fdzhir^r siaa.*;^. 
We cannot know the degree which Sf^nser alk-v«id Liawilf 
in distant allusions to the coort of Elizabeth, or. tf li^ uks 
bimself vaguely said, to ** Fairrland : ** be b»t !«*» pr^ 
mised fiu* more than he would care to per^jno : f ^r az. ^mJ 
poet must have found the descent into a <hrxi6^ of 
oos legends, a portrajer of so manj nameVAs 
incompatible with the flow and elevation of Lis tJKttts. A»l' 



* It bas been obterred of Upton, Hbrnt. dyn^ «£ ^•kGo:: •:'; 
■cholar, be wm little rcncd m the romaaciei «f ckJrAJrj. I& tkt — .«^.*^ . 
of " GjTon le ConrtoiA,*^ be woold bare UAxad the ^.vLca^ '/. u«« Ik^jt^ 
Knigbt Bnggadocbio; a &ct, long after I bad vttsas Ux aV/re. vt^^ I 
owe to Hr. Sootbey. Socb Indicroiif caricaturcrf ar% izz;iv:ui! w>t. tx* i«d>- 
cacy and elegance of Spemcr, and tber tfeen nrrer to bar* Vm« icrKfc *a 
hie nunt. I suspect we sbonld aot bare bad focb ikrckai |«nvjca«;«* k rtrt 
''Faery Queen,** bad not Spenser's propen«hTU» imita:>« -jAvjA t;a u, 
IbUow bis beloved patron, wbo bas n^ bappilr iotrrjdv.>^ i* tL« - kf^-%A ^^ 
tbe low comic of Dam<Btas and bis ngl j daogbtcr Mops*. 
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1 own age we 6mn not 
past evcnu, « caiij«^ 



tor what was never osccilaiaed 
conUde to ttuit mystical 
tural historian ! 

Our ioterprettir of allegory was honest as vrcll as hardyti 
in truth, h« is sometinKrs startled at the hbtorical reTeUtMOl 
which crowd on bis mind. It n^uirod " tiie hound's Bne fool- 
ing," to borrow the beauiiAil re of Spenser binwelf^ for 



field of allegory. With 
care we do not ovemio 
an WB are able to cjOcb." 
sing. He perplexed him- 
whom he bad made tha 
iglit al») have served fbr 
ical crucifixion, he cries in 



our conjecturer to couise id 

grt::a( candor he says, " Let us 

our game, or start more gan 

Ui.4 occasional dUemmaa are 

self by a discovery that Ar 

lady of Sir Waller Rawlei 

Marj", Queen of Scots, In this 

loiture, "I will neither affirm nor deny that Amoret b 

type of Mary, Queen of Scots!" But lio hud his ecstasiea; 

for on another occasion, having indulged a very extravagant 

fancy, he exclaims in joyous rapture, " This may show how 

&r types and symbols may be carried ! " Yet, with his 

accustomed candor, he lowers down. " If the reader should 

think my ailments too flimsy, and extended beyond their 

due limits, and should laugh — 

■ To ict (heir thrids bo Ihia u spiden fraiac, 
And ekn u> abort Ibtt tmued tbeit ends out gbortl; came,' — 

let him consider tbe latitude of interpretation all "ypes and 
symbolical writings admit."* Truly that bititude has been 
too ot\en abused on graver subjects ihan " the Faery Queen ;" 
but ihe honesty of our mystical interpreter of double senses 
may plead for the extravagance of his ingenuity, whenever he 
needs our indulgence. 

Enough on this curious subject of allegory, — this child of 
darkness among the luminous progeny of Fancy. We have 
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le It the doie of the fifth book of " ibe Faeiy Queca." 
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Bfaown its diangeable nature, and how freqoentlr it fiuk in 
unity and deamess ; we have demoostnUed thai - the doaUe 
sense" — thia system c^ types and srmhols — has aerred ^s 
an imposture, since all^ories have been deduced from works 
which were not allegorical, and forced imerpretadoDi of aa 
ambiguous sense have led to fidlacies which have ^taOv Ueca 
introduoed into history, into politics, and into tbeclogy. 



THE FIEST TRAGEDY AND THE FIRST 
COMEDY. 



In the transition from the si' :erlude to the a 

ment of a more complicate d more aumeraus penoD- 

agcs, so indistinct were the of tragedy and comedj, 

that the writer of a moralil '8, declaring that his pur- 

pose was to represent " the ta of men, and faahion of 

the world, now-a-days," distingi a his dranu both as "a 
Pleasant Traizeily" and "a Pitiful Comedy."* This play, 
iodeed, may be placed among the last of the andent dramas; 
and it 19 probable that the author considered that these vagae 
eipresiiions might serve to designate a superior order of 
dramatic productions. 

The term Comedy was as indefinite in France as with our- 
selves. Mai^ret of Valoia, in 1544, gave the title of Comedy 
to such scriptural pieces as " the Nativity," " the Adoration of 
the Kings," and "the Massacre of the loDoceDts;" and in 
Spain, at the same period, they also called their moral piec«s 
comedies. The title of one of these indicates their matter, 
" La Doleria del Sueiio del Mundo ; Comedia tratada por via 
de Philosophia Moral," — " The Anguish of the Sleep of the 
World; a Comedy treated in the style of Philosophic Morali- 
ty." Comedy was the general appellative for a play. Shaks* 
peare himself calls the play of the plaj^rsin " Hamlet" both a 
tragedy and a comedy. It is quite evident that at this period 
they had no distinct conception of comedy merely as a pleas- 

• "A Monl uid PESfiil Comedie," entitled "All ftor Money," &c, bf 
T. LnptoD, 1678. In the prologue, the «uthor alb it " A Pkasml Tmgodj." 
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ant exhibition of society. Aristotle had doc afforded them a 
correct description in our sense, drawing hi^ notioDS frcan the 
old comedy, those personal satires or fivcical ]Mia^x0D£ artied 
on the Athenian stage. 

To this day we remain still mnatisfied what Dante meant 
by calling his great poem a ** Commedia." Dante throws the 
same sort of mystery over the spedes of his poem as he Lm 
done over the creation of a dasmcal diction for hk own lulj. 
According to his interpretation, the lofty style was deoonJ- 
Dated tragic ; and, in opposition to it, he has called hi* work 
^ Commedia," as of a more humble style ; and. on axMXher 
occasion, he describes comedy as something that begim sadly 
and ends happily, as we find it in his great iKKm. We mrj^t, 
howcTer, accept the definition as very obecnre. when we ffx^ 
sider that both his sotject and his diction »o ofien kd him to 
sublimity of conception and ezpreasioo ; bat the style of criti- 
cism was yet unfmmed in the days of the Italian Hoomt. 

It is remarkable that Boccaccio has entitled hi§ pastoral of 
^ Ameto " a ^ Commedia deDe Ninfe Fiorentine." Ii it difil- 
colt to imaginft that the almost contemporaneous commentator 
would have misused the word: we might presume he attached 
the idea of a drama to this disputed term. 

While these indistinct notions of tragedy and cooMdy w<>re 
prevalent with us, even long after we had a public theati^, 
we really possessed tragedy and comedy in their ny>re cla^J- 
cal form, — Tragedy, which soared to the feDVaOMAUtMA* *X 
Seneca ; and Comedy, which qwrted with Flautns %tA l^y 
zence. 

We owe this fint tragedy in our langnag^^ repreik>r;t/:d 
before the queen in 1561 by the gentlemen of tlie IriJ*':r 
Temple, to the master-spirit who planned ^ tlie Mirror f'/r 
Hagistrates," and left as its model ^the Indu/rtk/n.'' SaciC' 
TILLE, Lord Buckhurst, the first Earl of J}ffrt^ in tjjat 
national poem had struck with the nerve of Oia ur^frr while 
he anticipated the grave melodious stanza and the pKinririg 
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invention of Spenser. But, called awaj- from the IaoA of Ac 
Muses to the political cabinet, this fine genius seems repealedlj 
1o have consigned hia works to the hands of others : eren ba 
lighter productions are still conctaled from ns in their anonv- 
mou8 condition. As, in " the Mirror for Magistrates," Sack- 
ville had resigned that noble iplimne to inferior names j to in 
this tragedy of " Ferrex and I ;," or, as it was somelimM 

entitled, " llie Tragedy of Go c," while his genius sirud 

out the same originality of pi [ the titlepage informs m 

that he accepted a coadjuto homas Nohtox, who, as 

much as we know of him it things, was a worthy parf- 

ner of Stemhold and Uopki 

In this first tragedy in oui igc, cast in the mouM of 

classical antiquity, we find a i of scenes and a progr^ 

eive plot carried on, though trhat heavily, through Sve 

acts : the ancient elhical choruBes are preserved, cbnnginj 
their metres with rhyme. At»d here, for the first time, blank 
verse was recited on the stage. Notwithstanding these novel 
refinements, our first tragedy bears a strong impress of ancient 
eimplicily. Every act was preceded by " a dumb show," pre- 
figuring the incidents of the opening act : these scenical dis- 
plays of something considered to be analogous to the matter 
were remains of the pageants. 

Blank verse, which the Earl of Surrey had first invented 
for his version of " Virgil," the Earl of Dorset now happQy 
applied to the dramatic dialogue. To both these noblemen 
our poets owe their emancipation from rhyme ; but the rhyth- 
mical artifices of blank verse were not discovered in the 
monotonous, uncadenced lines of its inventors. The happiest 
inventor does not overcome all difficulties. 

Sackville, in this tragedy, did not work with the potent 
mastery of his " Induction ; " his fire seems smothered in each 
exact line j he steak on wiih care, but with fear, as one tread- 
ing on ice ; and appears not to have settled in his mind the 
true language of emotion, tor we feel none. He is ethical 
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more than dnmatic. H» lifyeae persosasB bire if^ 
nesB of character ; his speeches are scbo^aEor onox^ : ucc 
the pnrit J of his dictioo and the Mfifnnm o£ i^ t^GUi*s k% 
remarkable ; his words and phrases are tTasraarvoc : sue ht 
may be read with ease br those doc T%r!Cii jx azi'iiac jt*:. 
The political part of the tragedj is not descicMr :c sri^r^ac ; 
developing the misery of fraiemal war&. iLe drri^ic af tcT*:?-- 
ei^ power, each oooteoding for dominkcL asM ^a'jgng 5r i^ 
dissolution of all goTemment bj the ^kafpair of a ^bccu^ ^4: 
have ourselves witnessed in these times a frxrar i^ats^ of Utsr 
enmity of brothers and monardis. 

A political anecdote cofKeming this t2%^^ ^ w:nl r^ 
cording. In the discossioDS of the dan^eTs jeiC nnifa^i^ '.€ 
such a state of insabordinauoo. the poes. ^-jpczze ^ 
lent notions of the divine right and the astbanij oi "H 
lute king," inculcates the doctrine of pasdve oUbixow:. TuiMt 
lines, which appear in the first edition, were *Deziilr nisbrjv*A 
horn the later ones.* It is an evidence thai ti^^Kr dr e ai r 
principles, which in the following reigns of Jamet ajiyi CoocrM 
produced such fatal misunderstandings, even ax tlm timit vbpct 
to be questioned. Our poet, however, under ti^ nfk^sm 
councib of a court minion, had covered the s^E^en^ ^aclr^, 'm^ 
those monarchs who rage with ^ the lust of kixi;pyjcti»^«'^ aM 
'^ subject to no law,** and who hold their erjr/nz^r^m wllj v> >>t 
the privilege of regal power. SadsviUe Mr^rm* x/* loivt 7nyjy>A 
the principle which Machiavel had artfully izdiiAg^^ Ui Li* 
** Prince," in the spirit of damning irony. 

Tliere is such a level equality throu^^ot tj^ wh^^ «trj^ 
of this drama,t that it has given rise Uj a »M^nfjn that i}^ 
work could only be the composition of one mii:^ awl '^^ ear* 
It is not in the constitution of the human intellect that SorUm 

* The UaeB, whieh are rtrj miienble, are prwerrcd in iV^tUfe/i ** (M 

t Walton hat analyzed thin drama in his " HiiCory of Rnj^tfth VtMrj,** 
voL IT. 178, 8vo. It if in the collection of Dudftley and llawkina. 
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could emulaie Sackville, or thai Sackville could bring hini?etr 
down to Nortou. This iotemal evidence alruck Warton; and, 
tradng it by " (lie Mirror for Magistrates," the sospiciau wh 
confinned : the scenes of " Gorbodnc " are vieiblj marked wilk 
the greaier poet's characteristics, " in a perepkuity of at^ 
and a command of numbcra superior to the tone of his time^* 
The naaie of Norton affixed to the titlepage might only indi- 
cate his maungumcnt of tlie pageants! and possibly, bdiiga 
licenser of books and a Puritan, eveu hL» name might be a n- 
commendation of this drama, for certain persons. Few tiaags 
in thoee duys were more loosely conducted than the bDatnesa 
and Hm artifices of printers, who generally procured thur 
copies snrrcptitiuusly, or were permitted to accommodale then 
to their own free maaageiuent and deceptive titlepages. 

We must not dedile on the jirst tragtdg by a compariioa 
with the more attractive and impassioned ones nbicb soot 
aAerwaids inundated our theatres. The court -circle h>id 
never before IJsteucd to such an amazing novelty ; and tiiA 
poetic-critic of that day pronounced that '-those stately 
speeches and well-*iounding phrases were full of notable moral- 
ity, whicli it doih most delightfully leach." Sir Philip Sidney 
only grieved tliat tliis Irngedy might not remain as an exact 
model of all tragedies, being " faulty both in place and time,^ 
the two necessary companions of all corporal actions," Sidney 
did not live lo witness the code of Aristotle impugned, and 
his unities set at defiance, by a swarm of dramatic bees, whose 
wild music and native sweetness were in their own humming 
and their own honey. 

This our first tragedy attracted by its classical form the 
approval of some great modems. Rtmer. r stout jVrislote- 
lian, who has written on tragedy, was astonished lo find ''such 
a classical fable on this side the Alps," which, he plainly tells 
us, " might have been a better direction to Shakspeare and 
Joosoa than any which they had the luck lo follow." And 
Pope was not the less struck by the chaste style and the deco- 
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ram of SackviUe, who, having several murders in his tragedy, 
▼eiled them from the public eye ; conforming to the great 
Horatian canon, thej are told, and not viewed in the represen- 
ttttioa. Pope in conversation declared, too, that SackviUe 
wrote in a much purer style than Shakspeare in his first 
{ilajB, without affectation and bombast ! and he has delivered 
a more formal decision in print : << The writers of the suc- 
ceeding age might have improved as much in other respects 
by copying from Sackville, frt>m a propriety in the sentiments 
and dignity in the sentences, and an unaffected perspicuity of 
stjldj which all the succeeding poets, not excepting Shaks- 
peare himself, either little understood, or perpetually neg- 
lected." 

These are edicts frx)m the school of classical antiquity. It 
was on the earnest recommendation of Pope that Spence pub- 
lished an edition of this tragedy, which had accidently been 
pat into the hands of Pope by the father of the Wartons. 
Oar vernacular writers, even the greatest, were almost un- 
known in that day, and they only accidently occurred."*^ 

Spence, a feeble classical critic, was so overcome by the 
notion that ^ a privy-councillor " must be more versant in the 
language and the feelings of royalty than a plebeian poet, that, 
in ys pre&ce pointing out *' the stately speeches," he exclaimed 
in ecstasy, ^ Tis no wonder if the language of kings and 
statesmen should be less happily imitated by a poet than a 
privy^aunciUorr To vindicate Shakspeare, at whom this 
onguarded blow seemed levelled, the historian of our poetry, 

* This our first tragedy, " Ferrez and Porrez,** offers a striking evidence 
of our literaiy knowledge. Dryden, alluding to it, refers to a spurious copy 
paUbhed under the title of ** Gorboduc : ** but he could not have seen it ; for he 
calls h ** Qneen Gorboduc/* whereas he is " King; " and he appears to think 
ttiat it was written in rhyme, and notices Shakspeare as the inventor of blank 
Tene ! When Pope requested Spence to reprint ** Grorboduc," they were so 
little cognizant of these matters, that the spurious and defective " Gorboduc'* 
waa printed instead of the genuine '* Ferrex and Porrex." This ignorance 
of oar aadent writen lasted to a later period. 
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sealed in hU professorial cliair, flung his lightning 
impious critic. " Whatever merit there ia in this play, 
parii(]ularly in tbe speechee, it i« more owing lo the poet 
tlic pnTy-couneillor. If ii first minbter was lo write n 
dy. I helierc the piece will be the better, the less it has 

Wlien a »tnti'-''ninn turns poet, T should not 



of^S 



wisli him to fetch his iden« oi 
J know not wlij a king shouj 
Tate man to make kings tulk i 

Literary history would 1 
CiLrdioal Richelieu, that gn 
tmgeily ; and, in accordanci 
the minister called it "Europ 
of •' a privy-councillor," and 
who wrote as a poet, ft 



unguage from the c 
tetter qualiSed than s piv 

upplied the positire fiut. 
nbter, wrote a tnemoraUa 
his own familiar nodnn^ 
It was written in the style 
IS hissed ! while CorneiUc^ 
al theatre, compoeed senliaJ 
ments which slateainen got by ucarL ^ 

Our literary antiquaries long doted od the first Englith 
comedy, — " Gammer Gurton's Needle;" being a regular co- 
medy in fire acts in rhyme. The rusticity of the materials 
is remarkable. A diligent crone, darning the lower hi^tili- 
ments of Hodge, loses her needle, — 



Had a needle not been a domestic implement of more nuity 
than it is since Birmingham flourished, we had not had such 
a pointed and polished description. In fact, the loss of tbe 
Gammer's needle sets the whole village in flames ; the spark 
falling from Ihe mischievous waggery of a Tom o' Bedlam in 
an artful insinuation against a certain gossip notable for tbe 
luxuriance of her grotesque invectives. Dame Chat b a scold, 
whose cuises and oaths neither the fish-market nor Sbakft- 
peare himself could have gone beyond. Brawls and battles 
involve the justice, the curate, and the Devil himself, in Iheir 
agency. The prime author of all the mischief produces the 
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cstastrophe ; for he oontrives to make Hodge extract from a 
pttii more tender than his heart the cause of so much discord, 
with great risk to its point and straightness ; and the parties 
eonchide, — 

''For Gammer Garton*8 needle's sake, let us have a plaudite! '* 

The writer of this extraordinary, and long supposed to be 
the earliest comedy in our language, the titlepage informs us 

was Mr. S y Master of Arts ; and, moreover, that it was 

acted at the University of Cambridge. When afterwards it 

was ascertained that Mr. S was no less a person than 

JoHK Still, subsequently Bishop of Bath and Wells, it did 
not diminish the number of its admirers. The black-letter 
iHTOtherhood were long enamoured of this most ancient comedy, 
as a genuine beauty of the infancy of the drama. Dodsley 
and Hawkins enshrined ^ Glammer Gurton's Needle ** in their 
^ Reliquary ; " and literary superstition — 

" Swore it was the relic of a salnt*^ 

The mere lovers of antiquity endured the raillery of the wits 
for the puerility of the plot, the vulgar humor, and the homeli- 
ness of the style. One had asserted that " Still had dis- 
played the true genius of comedy, and the choice of his sutject 
' only was to be regretted ; " another declared that " the vein 
of fiumiliar humor and a kind of grotesque imagery are not 
nnKke some parts of Aristophanes, but without the graces of 
language,^ Thus one admirer gives up the subject, and 
another the style I Even Warton fondly lingered in an apolo- 
gy for the grossness of the " Gammer." — " In a polished age, 
thai writer would have chosen, nor would he perhaps have 
disgraced, a better subject. It has been thought surprising 
that a learned audience could have endured some of the indeli- 
cate scenes ; but the established festivities of scholars were 
gross, and agreeable to their general habits." This apology 
has tamed out to be more plausible than true. 
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Thia andeat comedy ia ibe work of a truly comic g^oitn, 
who knew not how to choose hia subject, and indulged a UkIq 
repulsive b> U)q«u who only admit of delicate and nat ftmiHnf 
humor. Zu grossnesa. boneyer, did not necesMrily nsult 
from the prevalent grossness of the times ; since a recflnl dis- 
covery, willi which Wartou was unacquainted, iiaa ehowu the 



world that an English comi 
supposed first comedy in oui 
chastened iho propriety of 
the truth of the manners in 
uninterrupted gayety pervadi 

So recently as in 1618, i 
" Halph Roister Doister," 
comedy of five aela in rhynn 
feaaes, modelled on the drama< 
claims for it the honor of the luj;. 
dy ;" but this term was then bo indistinct, that the poet adds 
the more usual one of " interlude." 

Gamher Gtrton is a representation of sordid rusticity. 
Roister Doisteb opens the movable scenery of domestic 
life in the metropolis, touched with care, and warm with 
reality. The plot, without involution, progresses through the 
acts. An egotistical and affectedly amorous hairbrain, ever 
lamenting (he dangerous beauty of bis ridiculous self, fandea 
to marry a fair dame. He is hit off as — 



cb preceded the hith«rU 
go. is remarkable for its 
)a( variety of diandor^ 
circle of society, utd lbs 
ffbole airy compcei^cMb 
cot printed dmna, styled 
scoveredi* a it^timat* 
as the writer hinoadf pnn 
lautus aiid Teieuce. H« 
- iliai of *• come- 





' So ferve 


t hot wooing, and «o 


r.r from wiring 






I trow, n 


ever was tnj creatur 


living." 




• Reprinted by tho Bev. Mr. Briggs, the posMssor. After 
Dnmis, published by T. White. 1830; ■ work carried on to 


> limited re- 
fold Engliih 


only. The leil reads 
under a skilful eye. 1 


pparenlly Tery con 


el, and seems t 
enlion. because 


have passed 
I read il oiUl 


delight. [U 
collated IVom 
Pavne Collie 


lias since been reprinled by [h 
the unique origin^] now in 

] 


Shaktpeare Society, euDfnlly 
Eton4:olleg« Libnuy, bj Mr. 
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He 18 the whetstone of a sharp parasite, whose opening mono- 
logae exhibits his full portrait : — 

" Bat, know ye, tiliat for all this merry note of mine, 
He might appoee me now that should ask where I dine.*' 

He mns over a nomenclature of a most variegated acquaint- 
ance, with some fugitive strictures exquisitely personal. We 
find ourselves in a more advanced stage in society than \^e 
expected in the reigns of our last Henry or Edward. Such 
personages abounded in the twenty years of peace and luxury 
under James the First, when the obsequious hanger-on flour- 
ished among the town-heroes of "the Gull's Horn-book." 
This parasite is also one of those domestic dependants whose 
shrewdness and artifices supply a perpetual source of comic 
invention ; such as those found among the Latin dramatists, 
whose scenes and incidents are Grecian, and from whom this 
" Matthew Merry-greek," by his name, seems happily trans- 
planted. This poet delights by scenes colored with the truth 
of nature, and by the clear conception of his domestic person- 
ages. There is a group of domestics, — the ancient house- 
keeper spinning on her distaff amidst her maidens, some 
sewing, some knitting, all in free chat: these might have 
formed a study for the vivid Teniers, and even for Shakspeare 
in his happiest vein. They are not the domestics of Swift and 
of Mandeville, — the spoilers of the establishment : not that 
they are without the common feelings of the servants' hall ; 
for they have at heart the merry prosperity of their common- 
wealth. After their " drudgerie," to dissipate their " weari- 
ness " was the fundamental principle of the freedom of servi- 
tude. Their chorus is " lovingly to agree." A pleasant song, 
on occasion of the reception of "a new-come man" in the 
fiunily, reveals the " mystery " of their ancient craft.* 

* This song of domesticity, as probably it never has been noticed, I pre- 
•ore in the note, that the reader may decide on the melody of such native 
iiDplicity. 

This song may have been written about the close of the reign of Henxy 
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These early dnunatiBts describe tfaeir chaisctera bj Htdi 
names; an artlesa mode, wbicb, however, long contiuued u 
be the praciice of our comic wriiera ; and wo may atill liace 
it in modem comedies. Steele, in his periodical paper, ^ dw 
Lover," condemned it as no better a device than of iwder- 
uriting the name of an animal: it is remarkable, that, in thk 
identical paper, an old bach called *■ Wildgoose," and tfae 

presumed author of " the L is Uarmadukc " Myrtle." 

OUT indonl p«m> u« pattcOj 




1 mu complalnyng 
ir Dthflr dlfd&lnyiig 
w liMM or for jBlojng. 



1 wtirfe rtfr^lajro^, 
loriaglj to ngne. 



dl got qid», 



And lortnglj to igrw." 
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AiiBlej has made the most happy use of characteristic Dames 
in the ^Bath Guide ;** which is an evidence that they may still 
be successfully appropriated, whenever an author's judgment 
equals the felicity of his invention. 

Of a comedy, conjectured to have been written at the close 
of the reign of Henry the Eighth, we may be surprised that 
the language hardly retains a vestige of the rust of antiquity : 
so true it is, that the familiar language of the people has 
been preserved with rare innovations. Its Alexandrine mea- 
sure, properly read or chanted, is a metre which runs on with 
facility : the versification has even happily imitated the sounds 
of the different instruments played on in one of the serenades ; 
a refinement which we could not have imagined to have been 
within the reach of an artificer of verse in those days. All 
this would look suspicious, if for an instant we could imagine 
that this admirable drama was the contrivance of some Cbat- 
terton or Ireland. In style and versification, the writer far 
distanced those of his contemporaries, whose affectation of 
phrases rendered them harsh and obscure : he has, therefore, 
approached us. It is remarkable also that the very, measure 
of this ancient dramatist, tbougl^ those whose ear is only used 
to the decasyllabic measure have called it *' a long hobbling 
metre," has been actually chosen by a modem poet, when 
writing familiar dialogue with*the design of reviving rhymed 
comedy.* 

The fate of some books is as remarkable as the histories of 
some men. This lorn and lost drama, deprived even of its 
title and the printer's name, offered no clew to the discovery 
of the fine genius who composed it ; and the possessor, who 
deposited it in the library of Eton College, was not at all 
aware of its claim to be there preserved. It was to subse- 
quent research, after the reprint had been made, that both the 
writer and the celebrity of his comedy were indisputably 

• Hayley. 
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asceriained. We owe ihe di^covciy to a comic incident a 
ihe drama: an amalory epistle prepared by a scrivenoA 
Iiand, for our gaj amourbis tbeo could not alwaj^ compOM 
if they could write their bilicta-dous, being maliciously read 
to the lady, by purposely neglecting the punctuation, InrtK*! 
Tbe discomfited lover faasteos to 
>lesa scribe ; 



ho, however, 
n, proves it to be a ^nuine 
: of Logic," gave UiLj letter 
Aiation in settling the sai»e ; 
we may haw 
He fortunately 
interlude made 



wreak his vengeance on 
reading it with the due pum 
love-letter. Wilson, in his 
as an eicample of the use of 
and without which, as in tli 
" a double eense and con 
added, that his esampte wi 
by Nicholas Udall," 

This was the learned Udall he Master of Eton School ; 
and this very comedy had been ?o miiverjidly mlmired. Uial 
" Itoifter Doisler " became a proverbial phrase to designate a 
hair-brained coxcomb. We now possess two pictures of the 
habits, the minds, and the dialogue of the English people in 
rural and in city life by two contemporaries, who wanted not 
the art of " holding the mirror up to nature." 



THE PREDECESSORS AND CONTEMPORARIES 

OF SHAKSPEARE. 



The establishment of a yariety of theatres is an incident in 
the history of the people, as well as of the national genias. 
The drama at first existed, it may be said, in privacy. Roy- 
alty and nobility maintained their own companies ; the nni- 
Tersities acted at their colleges, the " children " or the singing 
hojs at the public schools, the lawyers at their halls; and 
Bome of the gentry at their seats had servants who were 
players. A stage for strollers would occasionally be hastily 
erected in the unsheltered yards of inns ; and they would ram- 
ble into the country, till an Act of Elizabeth, in 1572, con- 
trolled these erratic bodies, classing them with " rogues and 
vagabonds." Throughout the kingdom, there was a growing 
predilection for theatrical entertainments : it was the national 
anticipation of a public theatre. 

If Elizabeth, a popular sovereign, in 1572 checked the 
strollers assuming the character of players, two years after- 
wards, in 1574, she granted a patent to the servants of the 
Earl of Leicester * *' to exercise the faculty of playing stage- 
plays, as well for the recreation of our loving subjects as for 
our solace and pleasure ; " and she added, ^* within our city of 
London, and of any of our cities." This was a boon royally 
given, in which her " loving subjects " might gather from the 
tone of this dramatic state-paper, that the queen had resolved 

* This patent, corrected from a former copy in Rymer, has been reco- 
vered by Mr. Collier. — Annalt of the Stage, i. 211. 
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in council that the public should not be denied ehiuing in Imt 
own amusements. 

The pleasures of tlie people were not, however, jet ihoM 
of tlieir grave seiguors. The puritanic spirit of the anli- 
draicatisU, which someiinies divided ihe councils of ihe queen, 
had lodged tunong the honest W'^lmotea. A protracted con- 
test between the privy-council ilie lord-mayor in oomtnon 
-council, with protests and p ons, rose up ; and long it 
ficenied hopeless to patronize players, who were not taf- 
fured to play. The Recorder etwood, of whom we hare 
many curious police-reports ii style of a Uetttenaitt dt po- 
lice, — as (he chief of his owi. ^ and the executioner of 
Lis own decrees, — had hinu fertile dramatic iDFcntion, 
which was lately developed m lie singular "ordere of tbe 
comuion-eouncil " against the altu ning innovation itf PDBU(b^| 
PL.ivs in Ihe boundiiries of ihe civic jurisdiction* The«^ 
was not a calamity, monJ and physical, which could happen 
to any city, which the recorder has not made coacomitant 
with the opening of playhouses. The infection of the plague 
was, however, then an irrefutable argument. In this contest 
between the court and the city, the common-council remained 
dogged asserters of their privileges; they drove the players 
from their Bacred precincts to the boundaries and to ''the 
liberties," where, however, they harassed these children of 
fancy by a novel claim, — that none were to be free in the " lib- 
erties " but themselves ; which argument was submitt«d to the 

• This Bingolar docniii»iit, incornwlly given by Stiype, Mr. Collwr lut 
compteled. " It throws much new li^ht on the stile aC the drama at thk 
period," and Hill more on the ftranjie arguni*nts wliicli lh« Fqrit»ns at tfas 
da; alleged againsl players and plays. Mt. Collier has preserred an <rid 
Mtirital epigram which had tieen periloua lo print at thai daj: it wai left 
Tor posterity on the Br-leoT of a book. It is addressed to — 

■•'TI»»«il«o(lheatt«;' 
Tbwj (subliili u a nk, 
Not on >haU plaf tbe fool 
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law-officers for their decision. The privy-council once more 
interfered, bj a declaration that the chief-justices had not yet 
been able to determine their case, and therefore there was to 
be no present '^ intermeddling.'' It is evident that the govern- 
ment all along had resolved that the people should have a 
theatre. After two years of opposition to the patent granted 
to the players in 1574, the first playhouse was built, — a tim- 
ber-house in the suburbs, — and received the appropriate title 
of ** the Theatre : " and, about the same time, *' the Curtain " 
rose in its vicinage, — a name supposed to have been derived 
fiom that appendage to a stage ; for, to those who had been 
accustomed to the open stage of an inn-yard, the drop or 
'^ curtain " separating the actors from the audience was such a 
novelty, that it left its name to the house. The Blackfriars, 
the Round Globe, the Square Fortune, — whence Edward 
Alleyn, by his histrionic fame, drew the wealth which en- 
dowed Dulwich College, — are names almost consecrated by 
the eminent geniuses whose lives were connected with these 
theatres ; and at one time it appears that seventeen playhouses 
had been erected : they were, however, wooden and thatched, 
tiU the Fortune was built with brick, and, in the theatrical 
phrase, ''the heavens," that is, the open top, was tiled. 

The popular fervor of the drama had now a centrical attrac- 
tion ; a place of social resort, with a facility of admission, was 
now opened ; * and, when yet there was no reading public, the 
theatre would be substituted for the press ; and often, wearied 

* At the inferior playhoases, the admission was as low as a penny for *' the 
gromidlings," who stood in the roofless pit, which still retained the name of 
** the yard,** — evidently Arom the old custom of playing in the yards of inns. 
la the higher theatres, " a room/* or hox, varied from sixpence to two shil- 
Bagu and sixpence. They played in daylight, and rose from their dinner to 
die playhouse. . It was one of the ci^ regulations, that " no playing be in 
the dark, so that the auditory may return home before sunset*' Society was 
then in its nursery-times, and the solemnity of **the orders in common 
eonncil ** admirably contrasts with their simplicity ; but they acted under 
tile terror, that, when they entered a playhouse, they were joining in ** the 
DerU^t service!** 
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of the bearwerd and coarwr sports, they Socked to (be iSon 
iRlellectual eDtertainment. The playboase was a wider ^hen 
for their exertions, aiul it openc<l an aniuous compe^tioo far 
the puirejors of these incessant novelties. The managera of 
theatres had Dow to look about for plaja and playwrights. A 
general demand required not i — 'j sn abundant, but. unfortu- 



lely, a rapid supply. Whai 
opment and its deetnictionl 

This was an event in the 
has not occurn'd in the liter* 
people. It was about the i 
that a race of dramatic wrttp.> 
writers, not easily numbered 

Literature now opened a nt 
the first step of advi 
for tho-'P who foi: 
Asecretaryship.achaplainship. or to be a gentleman's nsher,- 
in a word, an humble retainer in great families, — circumscribed 
the ambition of the meek and the worthy: but there werc 
others, in " their first gamesome age," whose — 



is for genius, for its derel- 

;oiy of our literalnre whi<i 
story of any other European 
e of the reign of Rliiabelh 
urst forth on the naiitm. — 
inumerable drsjnas. 
avenue for a poor ecbohu': 
society from a ooUe^ate )il« 
TOudition bul ill pnniiifd for. 



Carkcd uid cind to have them lettered; 

But their kind college from I 

And forced Ihem iralk before thej weaned 






This, however, ie but the style of apoli^y which one of 
them gives to veil the fact that many were ejected from "the 
teaL" Fiery emanations these, compelled to leave their c]<w- 
tered solitudes, restless and reckless, Ihey rushed to the metro- 
polis, where this new mart of genius in the rising dramatic 
age was opened. Play-writing and play-acting, for they were 
often combined, were too magical a business to resist its de- 
lusions. 

* Two sDch poor acholui are introdaced in " the Return Iraiii FamaMDS,'* 
ftltemitelf "buiDJug uid caning Graala's maddf bank; " uid Cuntnidgv, 



vliere " oar oil wu epeot." 
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Thej wrote, with rare exceptions, withoat revision. An 
met or two, composed with some meditation to awaken inter- 
est; a few movable scenes rapidlj put together; and, at 
some fortunate moment, a burst of poetry, — usually wound up 
in peU-meU confusion : for how could they contrive a catas- 
trophe to the chaos? Such writers relied on the passing 
cmioaity which their story might raise, and more on the play 
of the actors, who, in the last bustling scenes, might lend an 
interest which the meagre dialogue of the economical poet 
so rarely afforded. They never wrote for posterity, and seem 
Dever to have pretended to it. They betrayed no sympathy 
for their progeny : the manager's stock was the foundling hos- 
pital for this spurious brood : the Muse even often sold her 
infant while it still lay on the breast. The huddled act of a 
play was despatched to the manager as the lure of a tem- 
porary loan, accompanied by a promissory note of expedition ; 
and assuredly they kept to their word if ever they concluded 
the work. 

This &cility of production may be accounted for, not only 
from the more obvious cause which instigated their incessant 
toil, but from the ready sources whence they drew their mate- 
rials. They dramatized evanescent subjects, in rapid com- 
petition, like the ballad-makers of their own day, or the 
novelists of ours ; they caught ^ the Cynthia of the minute," — 
a domestic incident, — a tragic tale engaging the public atten- 
tion produced many domestic tragedies founded on actual 
events ; they were certain of exciting the sympathies of an 
audience. Two remarkable ones have been ascribed to Shak- 
^>eare by skilful judges, — " Arden of Feversham," where the 
repentance of an adulterous wife in the agony of conscience 
so powerfully reminds one of the great poet, that the German, 
Tieck, who has recently translated it, has not hesitated to 
subscribe to the opinion of some of our own critics ; and " the 
Yorkshire Tragedy," which was printed with the name of 
Shakspeare in his own lifetime, and has been held to be 
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authentic; and surely "ihe Yorkshire Tra^S^y" nt least pw- 
seased an equal claim with the luoDslroua'* Titus Asdjtiairos'* 
not to be ejected from the writings of Shok9[>e.ari!. It is iDOBt 
probable that that, among otliers, was among the old ptajF* 
'which he often took in hand ; and our judicial decisions have 
not always found " the divini'" "Mch stirs wiiLin them." Tb« 
ItaliaD novelists, which had In 'ecentlj translated in Paixt- 
e dramatists ransacked for 
I fresh supply of iuventjoi^ 
denta, which variea the dr; 
Chronicles," which in iheir 
aUelelona of poetry. TTiej 
tliey could. Flaulue was a 
sd did not expect to stmive 



Eu'a " Palace of Pleasure, 
their plots: this source op< 
and a combination of natural 
matter-of-fact drawn from Ih' 
handa too often produced n 
borrowed from the ancients w 
favorite. They wrote for a i 
many. 

The rapid succession of this multitude of plays is remark- 
able: many have wholly perished by casualties and disper- 
sions, and some possibly may still lie unsunned in their manu- 
script Btate.t We have only the titles of many which wen 

• The popuUr tutc, It all timeB. hu been prone lo view in reprcHntitioa 
the most huroiring crimes; probab)}' influenced b; Ibe rutgmr notion, that, 
beuDM Ihe circumstantea are lilerally true, they are therefore the more inler. 
esting. One of tbeie «ritera nu Kobert Vakkikutuh. who aeems to hsn 
been »o strongly attracted to tLii taste for acenical murder, tbx he wrote " Tw* 
LunenUble Tragedies," which he contrived to throw inio one piaj. By ■ 
■tntige alternation, Ihe scene reera ttackwardt and Torward? from I'lugland to 
Italy, both progressing lagetber: the Knglith lunrder is of a merchanl ii 
Thames Street; and the Italian, of a child in a wood, by mllians hired by 
the uncle. The ballad deepens (he pathetic by two babes; but which was the 
original of a domestic incident which first conveyed to our childhood the 
idea of an unnatunl parent? It appears that we had a number of what th^ 
called " Lamentable Tragedies," whose verj- tilles presen-e lh« name? of the 
tiapleu victims. Taylor, the water-poet, alludes to these " as murders fresh 
in memoiyi" and baa hi ouielr described "the unnatural father who mur- 
dered his wife and children," as parallel to one of ancient data. Acts of 
Innacy were not then distinguishable from ordinary murdeta. — CoBitr, 
iiLW. 

t Not many yean ago, Isaac Reed printed "the Witch" of MiODLa- 
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popular, while the names of some of these artificers have 
oome down to ns without any of their workmanship. In a 
private collection, Langbaine had gathered abont a thousand 
plays, besides interludes and drolls ; and yet these were but a 
portion of those plays, for many never passed through the 
press : the list of anonymous authors is not only considerable, 
but some of these are not inferior in invention and style to 
the best.* We may judge of the prolific production of these 
authors by Thomas Hetwood, a fluent and natural writen 
who never allowed himself time to cross out a line, and who 
has casually informed us that ^^ he had either an entire hand, 
or at least a main finger, in two hundred and twenty plays." 

The intercourse of the proprietors or managers of the 
theatres and these writers has been only incidentally, and 
indeed accidentally, revealed to us.t It was justly observed 

Tngtdy.** To thepenonal distresses of the actoni in the dsys of the Com- 
monwealth we owe several dramas which thej published, drawn out of the 
wrecks of some theatrical treasorj: sach was **the Wild-goose Chase ** of 
FtBTCHXB, which they assured us was the poet*s fitrorite. It is said that 
more than sixty of these plays, in manuscript, were collected by Wariiurton, 
the herald; and, from the utter neglect of the collector, had all gone to singe 
Us fowls. When Thbobald solenmly declared that his play, ^ the Double 
Fabdiood,** was written by Shakspeare, it was probably one of these old 
rascripi-plays. This drama was not unraccessful ; nor had Theobald shot 
wide of the mark, since Farmer ascril>ed it to Shirley, and Malone to 



* See the last and enlarged edition of Charles Lamb*s ** Specimens of the 
Engljah Dramatic Poets.** In the second volume, in ** Extracts from the 
Ganrkk Plays,** under the odd names of " Doctor Dodypol, a Comedy,** 1600, 
we hare scenes exquisitely fanciftil; and** Jack Drum's Entertainment,'* 1601, 
where ** the free humor of a noble housekeeper ** may be placed by the side 
ef the moat finished passages even in Shakspeare. Yet ** Doctor Dodypol * ' has 
wholly escaped the notice even of catalogue-scribes, and '* Jack Drum ** is 
mat noticed by the collectors of these old plays. I only know these two 
dramas by the excerpts of Lamb ; but, if the originals are tolerably equal with 
"the Specimens,** I should place these unknown dramas among the most 
inlcreating ones. 

t By the discovery of the Diary of Henslow, the illiterate manager of 
Ae theatre, coimected with Edward Alleyn. Henslow was the pawnbroker 
cf the company, and the chancellor of its exchequer. lie conid not spell 
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'by Gifibrd, thsl the.ae dramatic poets, either from n 

or huroilitj', abstained from dwelling or even f 

their pereonal hiet«iy. Though frequent in dedications, thej 

are Beldom explicit; and even their prefaces fail to cooref 

any informfltion, except of their wanta or their grierancea. 

from CTila which are rarely sppj-jfiptl. The troth is, that Uus 



ly broke out together, 
torly found that tliey wen 
some craJVy manager, at 
Writing plays was sooa 
.tion as that of the playns 
e poets themselves ven 
frequently combined, thai 
1 equally for a peifonner 



-whole poetical race, which 
^ort of wild insurrection of § 
nothing more than the hire 
nbo^ beck oud mercy they 
held to be as discreditable at 
themselves : indeed, not se 
actors, — these departments ^ 
the term " player " is sometii! 
on the stage and a writer of pi^ 

This fmteruity, ehihlrcn of ill-iunune and of passion, were 
scarce distinguishable from each other ; and, if the fortunes 
and the fate of some are more known, it is but by the reckless- 
ness of their days, — their criminal impetuosity. Several 
perished in their immaturity, torches blazing, while they were 
consuming themselves. The chance-record of the violent end 
of one, a cry of desperation still more horrible of another, 
the death-bed repentance of a third, the dishonorable life of 
dupery probably practised by a fourth,* are adapted to eater 
into moral if not into literary history. 

The psychologist, the historian of the soul among the 
brotherhood of genius, — for such were many among them, — 
feels how precious are the alight memorials of noble passiona 
disguised by a degraded existence. However tortuous their 
lives seem, some grasped at celebrity, and some looked towards 



the titles of the plajs; yet, in sboul five yean, > hundred md axty w*t« 
liis properly. He hul not lesa than thirty differenl suthots in his p»y. — 
Cbffier, iii. 10&. [Hia Diary liu been published by the Shikspeue Societj), 
under the edilorahip of Mr. Payne CoUier. — Ed.) 
• Hulowe, Nub, Greene, Peeie. 
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diftant&me. Ifflome hftyedoqueoiljfepRMdiBdtbemMlTeay 
there are, too» thofle who exulted in the eonscioiisafeaB of their 
InteUectiial gieatneeB. Tbej were of difTerent oMgnttade; 
and, in the scroll of their namesy fome hare been rfsoognised 
l>7 poeteri^. 

An imgeniel critie has Bioroeelj ceosnred Robert Greeoft, 
who, harbored in an obtcnre lodging which a poor man's 
diaritj had yielded, when Ijing oo his death-lKd, prajred 
for the last favor that poor man's diarilj could be^ow oo • 
miaeraUe but a oonsdoos poet, — that his coffin migfat be 
coyered with bays. In the shadow of death, the poet and the 
romancer dwelt on the £une which he cherished as hiSb. 

Even their small theatres appeared to the poet * thronged," 
and the heart of the dramatist would swell at ** the (hoots and 
dape." Drayton, who at a later day joined in serersl dramas, 
has perpetuated this rejoicing of the poet, whidk he himnelf 
had experienced in that small world, ^ the proud round " of the 
Globe Theatre. It is • sonnet in the collection which be has 
entitled ** Idea," and which no soooeasfiil dramatist will read 
without some happy emotion. 



"In pride of wft,whemki^4mrt<f fa 

And int the toand and rertat «i mj 
Were gnee aad credit in tfa« tan of omb; 
With tboee the Armytd iktnUn tiiat pniMr, 
I in Cftc ehrmit tat the Lcwrtll itrvre, 
Where the fiAprmae^ I freelj miisC <Mkl«««c, 
In heale of blood and BKfdcst mtnde mif^ 0</r«: 
WUk SBOWTS aad claih o/ tt^rii UttU fa vcje. 
When the prowd mocMD m tttrU Mt katJk rwmgr 

The ample roll might not be tedioa^ though it were lonj^ 
had we aught to record of this brotherhood of genius : but 
nothing we know of the mndi-applaaded and much-ridiculed 
and most ingenious Johk Ltlt ; nothing of the searching and 
cjmical Mabstok; nothing ijf the inventive and flowing 
Dbck£B ; nothing of the unpremeditated strains of the fertile 
VOL. n. 12 
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Hetwood; nor of the pathetic Wkbsteb; dot of Midi>u- 
TON, from whose ■' Witch " ShakBpeare borrowed Us innDtt- 
lions; nor of Rowlet, whom Shaks^ieitre Kided; nor of lie 
eqiinl and gnire SlASsn«GEii ; nor of thit liuiely and melia- 
dioly FoKD. 

AmoDg these poeta slooc* '— in whoso fire the Greek d 
Homor burned clear in h umerii- Eugliah. Chapnui 

olYen caught the ideas of H< and went on writing Honwii- 

CAlly, at ODce the translator he original. One ma.y read 

in thiil "most reverend a, of his the lahy spirit tiiiE 

told how, above all living, v him the poet's Ii% « 

exclaimed, — 

" The mirk ihsl m lo ilo 









The plays were bought bj a manager for hb cooapanj', ud 
each company was jealously alive that no other should pe^ 
form their purchased copies. These monopolists were, theK- 
fore, anxious to suppress the publication of plays, and to 
smother the fame of their dramatist on their own boards. 
The players, who were usually copartners, at the sovereign 
pleasure of their proprietorship, unmercifully mutilated the 

■ Wben Pope tnnglBred Hoiner, Cbspmui's venion lav open befbn hin. 
Tbe ume circanuUnM, u 1 b*ve wiuiewcd, occun^ wlih the but tnoi- 
tator, — Hr. Sothebj, Charles Lamb juslTv appreciated Chapman, vheo be 
observed that " he would have made a great epic poet, if indeed ht faai aat 
■bondanllT ihown hlmtelr to be one; for his "Homer" is not to properir ■ 
trwislalion as the stories of Achilles and Uljssesrewrlnm. The eanieflB« 
and pauioa which be has put iato every put of the«e poems would be 
incredible 10 a reader of more modem trantlalions." 

The elriking portrait of CbapmaD is prefixed lo Mr. SiDger*a t)«fni>i 
edition of this poet's version of Homer's " Battle of the Froes and ibe 
Mice," and the Iljmns. Uis " Iliad," collated with his laal carrtcUoDs and 
altcntiona, well deserrea to fill a stalianary niche id our poetical librair. 
Chapman haa, above all oar poets, most boldly, or moat gracefnllj, nntk 
oat those "wolds that burs," — compoimd epithets. 
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tender limbs of their poet,* or, what was not less asnal, made 
him for ever ridiculous, bj foisting in whole scenes of the 
basest humor, as dap-traps for ^ the groundlings," and which 
sometimes were perpetuated in the prompter's copy. Such 
scenes of ribaldry have tainted even immortal pages, and have 
provoked much idle criticism, either to censure or to palliate. 

As the stock-copies increased, and lost their novelty, they 
required some new-&shioning. The tarnished piece was 
drawn out of the theatrical wardrobe : once in vogue, and 
now neglected, the body, not yet moth-eaten, might be floflnced 
with new scenes. To this humiliated state of jobbers of old 
plays were reduced the most glorious names in our drama^s 
zolL Shakspeare, Jonson, and Massinger sate down to this 
obscure drudgery. Our earlier commentators on Shakspeare 
bad no suspicion that even his plays were often ri/acimentos 
of neglected stock-copies. When the account-books of Hen- 
alow, the manager, were discovered at Dulwich College, they 
supplied some strange literary anecdotes. This entry appears: 
^ Lent to Bengemen Jonson forty shillings for his adycions to 
Jeronymo," which was an old favorite play of Kyd's. Again, 
more lent for ^ new adydons." When Hawkins republished 
^ Jeronymo " in his collection, he triumphantly rejected these 
^adydons," as being ^foisted in by the players." This he 
had detected by collation with the first edition : further his 
critical dedsion could not advance. The Diary of Henslow 
was fiUal to the matter-of-fact critic: the passages he had 
ejected relate to the madness of Hieronymo for the murder of 
his son. The learned poet never wrote with such a Shak- 
qpearian force. 



* An originml leaf of the manascript of one of Mariowe's plays, in the 
poeaeaaion of Mr. J. P. Collier, ia a aingnlar literary corioeity. On a col- 
lation with the printed copy, the mntilationa are not only excessiye, bat 
betray a deiectiye jadgment An elaborate speech, designed by the poet to 
develop the character of the fiunons Gniae, was cat down to foar meagre 
Imea.— JfMoli of tiu Stage, ui. 184. 
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' Our e&rlj dramatists nol only jobbed id this chance-work, 
but established a ropartn(>rship for the quicker manufkctuKi 
aod we find sometimes three or four poets working oa one 
plav, share and share alike, or in due proportiooA, wbeaCTer 
thny could peaceably adjust their mutual celebrities.* ConU 
we penetrate into ihe recesp" ~f the theatre of that daj, 1 
BUBpect we should discover ci rais in the oommunwcaltli. 
These partoen somelimes une irreconcilably je«louv 

Jonson and Marston and I ■, who had lealouely co-ope- 

rated, subsequently exhanst sir quivers at one another. 

Greene was intMirablj enviou Marlowe, and ^t his friend 
Nach to be as much so, till iwe and Nash compromised, 

anil wrote together the tragi ■ Dido," with the addiction «I 

twins. Lofty Chapman Has,, i "inTCctive" agwnsi pnmd 
" Ben ; " and when Anlbony nday, a copious playwri^i^ 
was hailed by a crilii; .is ^ihe liosl plolter."" Jonwin, in hi) 
next plat/, ridiculed " Ihe best plotter." Can we forget Ibal 
in " Eastward Hoe," one of the moct amusing of our old come- 
dies, whence Hogarth borrowed the hint of his " Idle and 
Industrious Apprentices," by Jonson, Chapman, and Mars- 
ton, the madness of Ophelia is poorly ridiculed ? It would 
seem that a junction of the poets usually closed in a m|^ 
ture. 

Our first tragedy and comedy were moulded on the classi- 
cal model ; for both the writers were univeraily-men. It is, 
however, remarkable that the greater number of our eariy 



* Chirles Lunb liu illDded to this fart; ind. Id one or hia m«nHBts of 
enthuaiaam, eiclums, " This wu the noble pnciite o( ihe« tivea." WoitU 
Dot the luuil practice of a man of f^niiLi, norkiriK his own drama, be 
"nobler"? We preauine the unity of feeling ran only emanate trom a sin- 
gle mind. Id the instance here alluded to, we should often deceive ourselvca 
if we supposed, from the combination of names which appear on the oM 
titlFpages. that thoee who are specifled were always n'ntiiUnnermiiti erylrjij 
ID the new direction of Ihe same play. Poets were often called in to alM 
the old or to supply the new. which has occasioned incongruitiea wliich pi«- 
bably were not 1» be found in the origimU stale. 
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dnunatuts who now ooctipj our attention were also members 
of the universities, had taken a degree, and some were skilful 
Greek scholars.* How then did it happen, thai not one of 
ihese scholars submitted to the artificial apparatus, and the 
eooventional code of their legislator, the Stagyrite? We 
observe a sudden revolution in the dramatic art. 

Our poets had not to address scholastic critics ; for, as one 
of them has delivered himself, — 

** They would hAve good plats, and not produce 
Sach masty fopperies of antiquity; 
Which do not suit the htunorons age^s back 
With clothes in fiwhion." 

It was their business to raise up that multiform shape which 
•lone could win the mutable attention of a very mixed audi- 
ence. At once they clung to the human nature before them ; 
they ran through all the chords of the passions : mingling the 
comic with the tragic, they struck out a new course in their 
inartificial drama. They were, at all events, inventors ; for 
they had no prototypes. Every poet was an original, mare 
suOf mindless of the encumbering alloy ; for they knew that 
the vein they had opened was their own, and confided too 
frequently in its abundance to find its richness. It was a 
spontaneous burst which broke forth in the excitement of 
these new times, and which, as far as the careless prodigidity 
of the vernacular genius is concerned, in the raciness of its 
idiom, and the flow of its conceptions, and the freshness of 
its imagery, can never return ; for the virgin genius of a peo- 
j^e must pass away ! 

Valueless^ indeed, was our early drama held by graver 
men. Sir Thomas Bodley wholly rejected from his great 
library all plays, ^ to avoid stuffing it with baggage-books» ; " 
bat more particularly objected to " English plats, cu un- 
Uke thote of other naiionSj which are esteemed for learning 

* Greene, Nash, Lyiy, Peele, and Maraton were fh>m the university : Mar- 
Iowa and Chapman were exquisite translators from the Greek. 
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the languagea ; and manj of them," he adds, " are compiled 
by men of great wisdom and learning." 

The perplexities of the founder of the noble Bodleian li- 
brary were occasioDed by our drtuoatic illegitimacy : we had 
no progenitors, and we were not BpeU-bound by the ihrM 
uiiiiiea. Originality in ever- "---^ startled ike mind wiudi 
couid only paee in the tram T authority. On ibe prin- 

ciple Bodley rejected our J p^h he al»o condemned 

our Englith philosophy ; ani Bacon rallied him on tbn 

oocHsion by a good-humoral •■ of "a cogitation agaiiM 

libraries," which must have the cheeks of the great 

coUfctor of booka tingle. with excellent truth de- 

scribed himself as " the a oree which cannot blendi 

the beaten way in which i rained." 

In basishing the product! the national genina ftvia 

that nationnl lilirary which his hanii hnd proiiilly erected, lit- 
tle was Bodley able to conceive, that a following generatioa 
would dwell on those very " English plays," would appeal to 
them as the depositories of our language, and as the secret his- 
tory of the people, — a history which no historian writes, — 
their modes of thinking in the transition of their manners, in 
the vicissitudes of their passions, and in the scenes of their 
jmlitics and their religion ; and, what most would have aston- 
ished our great bib/iophtle, that collectors like himself, pre- 
suming on " their wisdom and learning," would devote their 
vigils to collate, to comment, and to edit " these baggage- 
books of Engli,-<h plays ; " and, above all, that foreigners, after 
a century or two, should enrich their own literature by the 
translations, or enlai^ their own genius by the imitations, of 
these bold originals. 

By emancipating themselves from the thraldom of Greece 
and the servility of Borne, our dramatists have occasioned 
later critics to separate our own from the classical dcsma of 
antiquity. They are placed in "the Romantic" school, — a 
novel technical term, not individually appropriate, and which 
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fronld be leas ambigoooB if considered as " die Gothic* ^ At 
the time when Italj and Fnmoe bad cast thc nu Ml f T e s into 
thialdom b j adhering to the oaolzacted modek of the dnatt 
of antiquit jy two natinnii in Europe, without anj lui eig ouiac 
whaleyer (for eyen trandaDOD was hoc jet a medium), were 
apootaneoosly creatiiig a national dnuna aceordant wiih the 
experience, the sympathies, and the jmaginarioo ai thdr peo- 
ple. The theatre was to be a mirror oi enrttintm ent. a 
moTable reflection of themaelTet. These two natkos were 
England and Spain. The dmnatic historr of Spain is the 
exact coonterpart which perfectlj tallies with oar own. In 
Spain, the learned began with imitations and tnyuklioas of 
the ancient classics : bat these fiMmal statelr dramas were so 
coldly received, that they fefl into desoetode, and were bik- 
ceeded by those whose natire Inxnriant gemns reached to tJbe 
secret hearts of tbeir andience ; and it was this Mncaod rwstf 
not indeed so nomeroos as oar own, wbo doied with the 
Spanish Shakspeare-f This literary phenomenon, thoogfa 
now ai^Muent, was not peroeiTed when it was ooearring. 

Every taste has delivered its variable decison on these oar 
old i^ys, eadi deciding by its own staodard ; and the vari- 
ance is occasioned not always by deficiency in critical jodg* 
ment, but, in the very natare of the object of criticism, in V^ 
inherent defect of oar ancient drama itteUL These old plays 
will not endure criticism. Tbey were not written for eritica, 
and they now exist even in spite of critician. Tbey were all 

• Tbe tenn, " tlM Romaiitie fdiool,*' m 6tnr94 frsm tW fas/M k^mmm, 
or Bom ame ; under which campnbtaukrt ule all th« bm^mv '■"if— g'n may 
be incladed, ibnned, at thej are. oat <4 tbe vrwlu *4 tb« L«tia or BfMmam 
langnage. Howcrer this maj applj to th« ori jpn of tbe lij— yo ^ tbe term 
is not exp tee e hrc of the ^eani of tbe people. Ib tbe chwumw teaee of tbe 
term ** Romantic,** the *^Mntid ** of Virgil if aa macb a romaoc* ai that of 
Aithnr and his knighti. Tbe term **■ Bomaatic icbool '* ia, therein, mA 
definite. Bj adopting tbe term GoUme, in oppOMtion to tbe CUumcalf we fix 
the origin, and indicate the fpeetea. 

t Bontarwek^s Hbt of SfMuab Lit^ i. 128. 
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eiperimeDts of the freest genius, rarelj pUoed tuulor &to>v 
ing circumetances. They were eoiftnationfi of strung hiU 
short «>DC«ptionB, poured forth in haste and heat ; thcj Uotud 
their lines as rarely as we are lotd did Shakspeare ; they reb- 
elled in their first conceptions, often forgotten in their rapJd 
progress : the true inspiration was lodged in their bres^ts ; ihe 
liidden volcano has often bii through its darkness, and 



fiamed through a whole scent 
Shakspearc wrote We maj 
felicitous lines, and many aL 
a poet : anthologies have bee: 
tbts." We may perceive ho 



often Itave they wriiien aa 
in them for entire Rceiie«, 
lated passage, — studies Iw 
wa from these elder drama- 
nidden genorslioD of poel^ 



I uid Lugaige," lau. B* 



goige.- i<aa. at i 
I in recoTcring thas ^ 



• Two of tliwe collections ura ti 

Cotokavb'h " English TmuiUj 
neglecled to ftarnish (lie nana of Ih 
the ptMtgie. Oldys. with >ingnUr dilie^-ic*. m 

Buaeroua source^ nhkh 1 [miiKrilMcl fruui titi uianu»:ri|>l a.,tKi. Old^'i 
copy should now repose in the library of Mr. Douce, given lo the Bodleiin. 

A collcelion incompanibly pret^rabls to (11 t>rece(ling ones is " tbt Brit- 
ieb Mum, oi ■ Collection of ThoughU—Monl, Kuural. or Sublime— rf 
our English Poets who flourished in Ihe Sineenth md Seventeenlb Centn- 
riea," by Thomas Havwahu, genl.. 1732, in ihree volumes. Il took kdcw 
title, nol ■ new edition, as " Ihe Qulnlettsence of EnKllph Poetr)." Sach 1 
title could not recomoiend itself. The pre&Ioiy muter wis designed for 

■ critical history of all thefe anlholoRies, Bud was the work of Oldys; bvt 
it was miserably mangled by Dr. Campbell, then the Aristarchus of the 

■ manuscript note, hii agony and bis indignation. He bad t}fo greallj 

name of note which does not appear in Ibcse volumes. The ethical and 
poetic powers of our old dramatic poets, as here displayed, I doubt could be 
paralleled by our literary Deigbbora. We were a thougtatlul people at the 
time Ihat obi humor was luiuriani; as lighter gayety was, trom the fint, 
the national inheriunce of Fiance. 

Of this collection, says Oldys. " Wherever you open it, you at* in the heart 
of yonr lubject. Every leaf iocludea many lennuns, and i> a system of 
knowledge in a few lioea. The merely speculative may here find experi- 
ence; the flattered, truth; the diffident, resolution," kt. For my pait, I 
thick of these volumes aa highly as Oldys himself. 

But what baa occasioned the little success of tbeie callerlioas of single 
passages and detached bcoulics, like collecliona of proverbs, ia tb* « 
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Bome of wlioBe name* are hoc fanrw- %> 
oar language with the images of their lanirr. 
it bj the Btabilitj of their thoad£kt&. 



iart* HM'.fmtKri 



of their TuieCr. We are 
net*, closes orer the toIqi 
Ghables Lamb*a ** S 
interest He was a nobltr 
Kcnee bj a true mcfniig 



t. JX 



S3ti ^ gr - a » w m zantuo 
Hai m a jiiiib'.ab 
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The vidsaitudea of the cele 
chapter in ihe phflosophy ■ 
tiatiooal opinions. Sbakcspi 
matic faculty conlested by i 
neglect, to be rarely acted t 
and nuiiiteUigible, to be even 
of drnmntisls by the . 



Sh^espeare may furm a 
tare and the lusU>ry at 

destined to have lus 4n- 
cesetiil rivals, to fkll bio 
'ead, to appear barfaanwt 
led from the gloritMia file 
_.>slile crilioism: and fina!- 



I the resurrectioa of genius, (a rare occurrence!) to 
emerge into universal celebrity. This literary history of 
Shakespeare is an incident in the history of the human mind 
singular as the genius which it relates to. The philosopher 
now contemplates the phenomenon of a poet who in his pecu- 
liar excellence is more poetical than the poets of eveiy other 
people. We have to track the course of this prodigy, and, if 
possible, to comprehend the evolutions of this solitary luminary. 
It is knowledge which finally must direct our feelings in the 
operations of the mind as well as in the phenomena of nature. 
We are conscious that even the anomalous is regulated by its 
own proper motion, and that there is nothing in human nature 
80 arbitrary as to Stand by itself so completely insulated as to 
be an effect without a cause. 

Shakespeare is a poet who is always now separated from 
other poets, and the only one, except Pope, whose thoughts 
are familiar to us as household words. His eutc^ baa ex- 
hausted the language of every class of enthusiasts, the learned 
and Ihe unlearned, the profound and the fantastical. The 
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writings of this greatest of dramatists are, as onee were those 
of Homer, a Bible, whence we receire those other rerelations of 
man, and of aU that copcerDS man. There was no excess 
of wonder and admiration when Hcrd dedared that "this 
astonishing man is the most original thixkeb and speaker 
since the days of Homer." 

The halo which sarroands the poetic beatitode has almost 
silenced criticism in its devotion: bat a literarj historian 
maj not at all times be present in the choir of rotaries ; his 
labors lie outwards among the progressive opinions of a peo- 
ple, nor is he free to pass over what maj seem paradoxical if 
it lies in his waj. 

The muversal oelebritj of Shakespeare is comparativelj of 
recent origin : received, rejected, and revived, we most ascer- 
tain the alternate periods, and we most look for the causes of 
the neglect as well as the popularity of the poet We may 
ooDgratolate ourselves on the numerous escapes of our national 
bard from the oblivion of his dramatic brothers. The history 
and the works of Shakeqieare, and perhaps the singularity of 
the poet's character in respect to his own writings, are some 
of the most startling paradoxes in literary history. 

Malone describes Shakespeare as ''the great poet whom 
Nature framed to disregard the wretched models that were set 
before him, and to create a drama from his own native and 
original stores." This cautious but creeping commentator, 
notwithstanding that he had often labored to prove the con- 
trary, gayly shot this arrow drawn from the quiver of Dryden, 
who has delivered very contradictory notions of Shakespeare. 
Veritably — for we are now writing historically — Shakespeare 
never ^ created our drama, disregarding the wretched models 
before him ; " for from this ! the great poet had those models 
always before him, and worked upon them : no poet has so 
freely availed himself of the inventions of his predecessors ; 
and, in reality, many of the dramas of Shakespeare had been 
written before he wrote. 
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it be denied ihat our ^reat poet nerer eseniaed Ui 
n the &bles of bia druna^ : thus he spared hintKlf 
half the toil of his work. He viewed with the prophetic ej» 
of genius the old play or the old st^ry, and at once disoov^red 
all its capahiltlies ; he satr at once all that it bad, and all thu 
it bad not : its characterless nersanagM he was oKifidenl thai 
he could quicken with brei: d action ; and that bis om 

vein, allowed to flow along impure fltream. would han 

the force to clear the cur od to expand its own load 

beauty. 

Had not the felicitous ge f our bard revelled in tlua 

fndlily of adopting and ac the ready-made inventions 

uf tnany a luckless playwi might have loet oar Shake- 

speare ; for he never wrot i, but for tuB little tbeam 

He had no leisure to afib le days in oonstnicting pMs 

for plnjs, nor much troubiea lumaelf with those which be 
followed closely even to a fault ; nor did the qaickness of 
his genius neglect a solitary thought, nor lose a fbrtuDtle 
To what extent were these borrowings from 
cripl plays, we cannot even surmise: we have oue speo- 
mcn of Shakespeare's free use of whatever the poet's judgment 
caught, in those copious passages which he transplanted from 
North's " Plutarch " and Holinshed's " Chronicles," tending 
their words his own music. 

One of his commentators, Gleorge Steevens, published tax 
old plays on which Shakespeare had grounded six of his own; 
but this rash act was in the early days of the commentator- 
fihip; S tee vens must soon have discovered the inconvenience 
of printing unreadable dramas, to eshibit the concealed indu!!- 
try of the mighty bard. The spells of Shakespeare did not 
hang on the artificial edifice of bis fable ; he looked abroad 
for mankind, and within his own brea=t for all the impulsefl 
of the beings of his imagination. All he required was a 
8cene: then the whole "sphere of humanity ," as Jonson ex- 
pressed it, lies wide before him. There was a Jew before the 
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Men^md of Vtmee; m shrew had been Uoned before Eatbe- 
rine bj Ptetroc^o; m King Lear and his three dao^ttn. 
before the onlj one the woiid knows ; and a tragical Haailet 
philoaqphiaed like Seneca, as the satirical Naeh toU. before 
our Shakespeare's: bot Ais list is needless; for it woold inclT>ie 
eveiy drama he has left as. Even the bein^ of his crtaiSco 
lie before him in thdr embryon state. His creatire focsbj 
nerer required more than a soggestion. Hie p r u tot tpg of 
the wonderful Oaliban has not hitherlo been disoovered ; Inn 
the foiries of the popular mjthologj beoome the creainres of 
his own imagination. Middleton fint opened the ineantatioiis 
of ''the witches." The Hecate of Middleton is a nuMhief- 
brooding ha^ gross and tangible; and her **£pint&, XAaA, 
white, and gray," with her *' devil-toad, deril-fam. deril-cai, 
and devil-dam " disturb their spells bj the fomiliar drolleTj 
of their names and their vnlgar instincts. Out of this ordi- 
nary domestic witchcraft, the mightier poet raised "* the weird 

DStOBy* — 

« That kMk not Hk* the mhabitoH •* tk« earth 
▲adjctantaV — 

nameless, bodiless, vanishing shadows I 

'^And what ■ce m e d eoqtonl 
ICtUdl at bceath into the wind." 

The dramatio personages which seem to me peculiar to 
Shakespeare, and in which he evidently revelkd. serving bis 
porpoees on very opposite occasions, are his clowns and df>- 
mestic fools. Tet his most fomoos oomic penonaget tb^ fat 
knight, was the rich graft on the miserable scion of Sir Jolin 
Oldcastle, in an old play: the slight hint of ^a mere pamp^^red 
gfaitton" was idealised into that inimitable variety of human 
nature combined in one man, at once so despicable and so 
delightful! 

The life of our poet remains almost a Uauk, and his very 
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is DOW deemed the naiional hard, 
lain that the place of his birth -w: 
cQiDStance which, for a poet, b aoi 

• Pmrterlty it pvtn in some dueer of 


ASE 

Of that eingukr genius who 
we can only posititKlj asw- 
BS that of his death; a dr- 
ue eTideooe of his dometlic 

loung the real name ofourgr* 
S Uld iDOg kftcr. pKl^ier namea At 

that WB have inMUKcs of ounMt 

cadr and of public charscten it ( 

It Bufficieoily adverted to iu lla 

unciation of hia native town : there 
1 the wme public dwcinieDt.-t>iil 
p^. The mUTiage limue of At 


dramatic poet. In Ihe dnj-s of SI ' ! 

vrriltea down u the Mr canghi, u 

hy the (nrner. Il ii not Ihenftm 

penons wriling the names of inl 

jniuner nut alwsj-s to be retopii 

most ■bundaut evidence, vhid i 

The »ologT»ph» we powen i 
writlen Shakbterb, according t 
ihf name nu vaiioatly written, i 
AlxiTi regulated b^ the dialcctica 
poet, recoiered in the ■■ Geatlem i 
a. iKtiking evidence of the vicit 



ThM the poet 
uotwilhHtanding t 



wilh hiB own (n spear, the point opwanl). stems ceitais, 
," printed by himwlf in 1&94, in the 6nt edition bean Ibt 



were doubtiessly atutionsly Mrutii 
■■'To Shakespeare:" 



wood, thi 


•intimate of Shi 




« brother dramatij 


st»: he, like WW 


other*, hai printed the i 


lame with a hyphen, which I Hanscribe from the 


Tolnme . 


""'"■""■' 


■' U.^mflaoiu Shak 


— »•,_ 


i. ./ Aikgtls. VK. 


Theq 




itself into Ihii; 


Is the name of 


our great bard to 


descend 1 


to poelerity with 


the barberic cut 


t ^ock of Shaki 


tPERC. the twang 




'incialcomiptiotl? or, following 


the writers of the 


Elizabethan tg^ 


■hail we 




uphony and Itae Imth of the name 




in 



prosperity : bat the gUxioiB 

he perfonned on the stage of hanam life, 

differing horn his fellows of the eompaiiT, tmd ht ^ ml 

the least; and of his prodnctioiiBr wfaerda we ai« vyiaA 

ezoellenoe to which anj poet has w a chf d. oar ifx^tsasiL » 

often at work to deteei what is Shakesparisa marjBig ziac 

which cannot be. 

Of the idle traditioiis of the Touth of 
after ** foraging for anecdotes " during half a cieczrT. 
painfull J satisfied as that aD which so manr eccssscKfi m 
peat was apocrjphaL 
that Sir Thomas Lacj had do park, he daecd «i:k \ai iamf.tm 
oorollarj, that ** therefore he eoold hare no deer Vj V sm^h." 
Bat other parks and other deer were liaUe zo ligt aawaaoi's^ 
of famishii^ Tenisoo for a Toang dwr-fiaMin' y> ^nac 'i» 
friends; and Sir Thomas Locr. prohaUr. was JscSr^ 
on this occasion to the poetic stripGng. Tbt <xiM:r ff? 
itanoes of the poet's earl j life^ too well kncwa v> re^as. atsj 
stand on the same groond. Per^oaal Cku maj ^joa^ ^/wit 
to OS confused, inaocarate, and mBuLcti; bo: li^ ^j vx 
therefore necessarO j rest oo no fonndaricn. TVt krr<«Btf>e' 
of sach irrelcTant drcomstaDoes seems to be wiitiMC a »riC>T%: 
and, though the propagators of goiap are Hijaigt }AvsA^e»:T^^ 
fhej rarel J aspire to be original inrenton. W« le^ srx ^/i** 
oemed with sadi tales ; for there is nadaD^ m tlMSb nu*x it 
pecoliar to the idiosjncrasj of the greai i^kk. 

8tak M y# j ag» ^ 



lus marriage in 1582. in his eighseeath jvar : ^hk u^fiaiA of 
the poet seem an aifiur of doBMatic 4»DT#»kM«;. racMr Utt* 
a poetical incident in '^ the romaoee of life/' 

In 1586, being onlj twentj-two jean of aj^ SUb^wp^Mri^ 
quitted home for the metropolis. 

At this critical moment of his life, wia#!db Mak«« ^n^ ^m 
in despair, we should have remained in darkjMiM. L^ u^ tik 
onfortonate and intrepid indnstrr of the ovjit d^rrryt^ ^mW* 
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eitut of tlic Shake^peariiui Ecboal Uded hU stettAj tonft.' ' 
Shakespeare arrived at the theatre, not to tiold the bonos rf 
gentlemen, aa was so long reported, without, for be had & mm 
friendly intereat wilhin, iloore. There be joined a na^ofacr 
in bia shire, Bichard Burluge, who subsequently becanM the 
renowned actor of the future Sliakespeiire's ereations; Mil 



isman, and no inferior ulgr 
ture to presume that ibnr 
our youthful adTvuiiirer tt 
ears, Shakespeare obtuaed 
iltiplied every year, till hs 
Burba)^ The friendiblp 
« a gi>ldeit bond, urhen eack 
r mutual popularity, Tbt 
T &voritea with th« pddk 

I. ick of the poet's own dajt; 

o charmed by his own success, 



likewise Thoous Greene, his 

and poet. It is hardly a !• 

friendly invitations had lera 

join their eompony. Iii tl 

shures in the thentro ; whi 

became the joint-proprietc" 

of the acior and the drami 

had conferred on the otlie. 

plnya of Shjikcspeare were 

during the lifetime of this . 

and the renowned actor was 

that he perpetuated among his daughters the delightful i 

of Juhet, which reminded him, with pride, of his own exquisite 

Komeo. 

Shakespeare proved a closer and a more refined obaerrer of 
the art of acting than Nature had enabled him to show himself 
as an actor, by practising his own professional precepts. Tini 
actors, who long survived the poet, recorded that he had criti- 
cally instructed the one to enact Hamlet, and the other Heniy 
the Kighth.t 

How in an indifferent actor like Shakespeare was betrayed 
those latent dramatic faculties by wliich he was one day to be 
the delight of that stage which he could not tread, remains a 
secret which the poet has not told. But whether it was by 
accident, or in some happy hour, we know not, that Shake- 
speare, in conning the manuscript of some wretched drama, 

• Mr. J. Psyoe Collier, in his " New FacU regardiog the Life of Sluikt- 
t RoMiDB Anglicuos. Tbcj- ncre Ricbird Burbige and John Lowia. 
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Mx the glorious impulse whidi promiiCed the pen U0 
out whole passages, and to iuterp^date whole mom*: iuc 
moment was the obscure birth of his future feriiiw Hvm ne 
was employed at this unknown era of his fifie, 1^ pnmax. 
jealousj of a brother of the craft has cbiohIt arfgraiec 
us. 

When Shakespeare was a name yet s ca red/ kservs, arvt n, 
that mimetic world tenanted by playwii^tti. n Mpfttmn mm, 
he was there sustaining an active and secret arocKka. 1^ 
great bard had been serving a silent mppmakettoff u- ae 
dramatic Muse, by trying his hand on the ciid eU Ak^jJUt 
which lay in the theatrical treasury, and farther T«ics*ai^ 
his repolishing touches on the new. Kariove. lyjogL. mkC 
Peele had submitted to his soft pencilling or Idi Udcr^ vrwr- 
ing-hook. The actors were oHen themselTcs a kti of ];#Ka^ 
and would compete with those who were odIt yjtsu : kuL a. 
pricing the hasty wares, would often have then ittAirMM^ %r 
their liking. Alluding to the treatment the izmaac^ 
enduring from their masters, Robert Greene is/Sa^ueair 
dressed his peers. This curious passage, fint dJMr/r*?^ vj 
Tyrwhit, has been often quoted, and indi^iexaaUj xhisc Vt 
once more ; for it tells us how Shakespeare, in lv>i. h^ 
fully employed within six yean of his arrxTal ^ ugt 
polis. Greene desires his ftiends would no kiB0»r nnaxij: v. 
the actors. ''Do not trust those bom. wlr^ j^i^ ¥'jut^r. 
to cleave to us all ; those puppets that speak frxt 'jct iimr;». 
those antics garnished in our colofiu Is is zvx ktkl;^ luc L 
to whom they have all been beholding, uhtgx Hjjt luae tvl. v, 
whom they all, too, have been befaoldicg. ttgtlL v»?» t» a z^at 
case I am now, be both of them at ca« ir/ntijAr* T*^^ 
trust them not ! There is am upstart amc ^toj^i^ vki 'j^ 
feaihertj that, with lu$ ty^g heart wrajd ta a pJoftrg it^.. 



* Greene wuUiciiljing OB kit bit paOeiWfiTMeMie 
tbis Md legic7 uT " a groet'i wortk t£ wit Us^ vJu AmiZJi^ 1^ s>Mar^ 
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supposes be is as well able to bombaH * out d UoHk m 
lis tbe best of 70U, and, being an abtalute /ohamt«t Fa t UN m, 
is, in his own conceit, the only Shake-scenk in a counbj." 

" Tbe absolute Johannes Factotum," ** tbe onlj sbake-Bceoe^* < 
.and " the crow beautified with their feathers," are one penon; 
but " the Ij-ger's heart wrapt in a player's hide " particolailf 
points out tlial person. It . Gict, a parody of a line ooot- 

posed by this batch of poet e of their drtunas, •* the Con- 

tention of the Two Houses c and Lancaster :~ and «hid>, 

with many others, Shakespt lad wholly appropriated. In 

the third part of " Eiog I the Sixth," in act I, fceat 

iv., it eUude as Peele or le had originallj oompceed 

it: — 

"O tygflr'* hearts a woman's hide! " 

This attack on our nnt ke Shakespean toma pev 

Greene into an enraged wa?p, peevish and niortilied at lie 
Shakespearian band which had often larded bis leanness, or 
scarified his tumidities. Greene charges Shakespeare with 
altering tbe plays of himself, Marlowe, Lodge, and Peele, and 
then churning all the merit of the work ! f 

Our great bard was not insensible to the lancy of bis qne- 
rulous libeller, since it was on Greene's " Doraatus and Faw- 
nia" Shakespeare founded his " Winter's Tale;" as he took his 
"As you Like it" from Lodge's " Rosalynd," whose very name 
be preserved. Thus borrowing from tbe writings of his un- 
fortunate and reckless brothers of Parnassus, be has made 
immortal, works which have long expired. 

The active employment of Shakespeare among the old plays 
was BO well known at the time, that, when his uame became 
familiar to the public, tbe printers were oft«n eager to obt^ 

■ Boraiatt ia not here nsed in Ibe present appIlcalioD of the term, in a 
depreciating udk, but is ■ eimile derived Ironi the cotton used in stuffing 
oat or qoiidn^ the bshionahle dressee- 

t Collier'* "New Facta," IS; Dice's edition of "Grv«ae's Dramatk 
WoAa." 
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the original neglected pbi js in their meagre coodition. to arail 
themselves of the popalaritj of the Shakespearian rifaeimemtot. 
Fraud and deception were evidently practised on the oncriti- 
cal readers. One of these conning poblisher? israed the old 
l^j of ^the Contention of the Two Houses," dcc^ as wfithf 
torrtcUd and enlarged hj William Shakespeare ; which was true 
as it was acted on the stage, bat false in the copj of the elder 
dramatist which was republished. In this manner, severd 
plays not only bear the consecrating name of Shakespeare, hot 
seven which are now discarded from his works, appeared in 
the edition of Rowe : in some of the«e. the hand of Shake- 
speare appears to have been discerned ; and it has been sug- 
gested by Mr. CoUier, an experienced critic in the history of 
the drama, that it is possiUe that all the plays of Shakespeare 
have not yet been given to the workL 

In the second and third parts of ^ King Henry the Sixth " 
(for the first was placed in his volume merely to complete the 
historical series), Shakespeare made ample use of several dra- 
mas; and Malone, whose microscopic criticism obtained for him 
the sarcastic cognomen of ^^Minutius Felix," by an actual scru- 
tiny, which we may well believe cost him the most anxious 
pains, 4*omputed the lines of these dramas, and has pasi^ his 
word, that, of six thousand and forty-three lines, one thousand 
seven hundred and seventy-one were written by some author 
who preceded Shakespeare, two thousand three hundred and 
■eventy-three were formed by him oo the foundation laid by 
his predecessors, and one thousand eight hundred and forty-nine 
bneB were entirely our poet's own oompositioo. Malone lias 
even contrived to distinguish them in the text : those which 
Shakespeare adopted are printed in the usual manner; the 
speeches which he akered or expanded are marked by invert- 
ed commas ; and to all the lines entirely ecmpoied by himself, 
asterisks are prefixed. A critical reader may derive a curi- 
ous gratification by attending to this novel text of our national 
poet ; the only dramatist to whom this singularity has ever 
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occnrred, and on whose writings this anomiilous openliQa 
cooU lutve been performed. 

Sbak««peare was more conferaant wiih ihese preceding 
dnmatuis, most of whoae writings have perished. Uwn «e 
can evet discover ; but it is fonunnle for us that his creMiM 
famltie* brooded over such » «'orld of cliaotic genius. Bs 
Bcni[J«d Dot (o appropriate thi bappier effusions which wen 
not oolj worthy of his own gc , bnt are not dislinguuhai^ 
from it. Sometimea he only • luclied. sometimes be aoiHj 
amplified, expanding a slight into some glorious paswgt^ 

and devating a creeping dial into an impassioned MOO*. 

Hia judgment was always lb nt-workman of his liuKj. 

Who by the interior evide could have conjectured Afll 
the fiiUcwing Sliakespcrian lion, musical with his <nM 

muuc, was, in truth, a mere Inuiscription from an old pky ef 
"RichsTil. Diike of York," whose author remains unknown? 
I mark by Italics the rejections of Shakespeare. In the slight 
emendationti, we may observe that our poet consulted bb ear; 
but, in the first verse, he has chosen a more expressive term. 



Doves will petk i 
Unr«soii.bl* ere 
And though mui 


rtmf (ufegnard) of Iheir brood, 
.tares feed their roHng: 
B face be fearfld lo their eyei, 


Tet, in prateclioE 
Who b>th not a«e 


oflhe 
nihem 


r tender 


th those iumi wings 


WbichAtshart 
(Which sometime 
Ktke w>r with h 


(heyb 
mlbil 


I used <* 
climbed 


fearful Sighl, 
with fearful fligbn. 
unto Iheir nesi, 


OfferiDg their ow 


livei 


..their 


oUDg'B defence V 



The speech of Queen Margaret, in the third part of " Hen- 
ry the Sixth," act v., scene iv., in the old piay, consisted of 
a single metaphor included in twelve lines. The single meta- 
phor was not rejected ; but it is amplified and nobly sustained 
through forty lines in the queen's animated address to the 
lords: — 

'< The mast bnt now blown overboard, 
The c»ble broke, the holding anchor lost," &c. 





The two oelebnled aeeno in wUck tie «9i Xitj ir 
mardered Duke of Gkxier m pbccd bdbre m. voa «ksl 
dnoQ of horror, minuteljuifniiig i«d cf the 
Gardhial Beaufort so awfnUj dqpMCcd bj Ui 
BO sign," are splendois wluse igKCb 
iBheB <tf M pla J^ one of ** Kmg 
* the CoDtentioos of the Two H< 
But still these suUime desmpdont 
are the inspiTatioiis of Shakespeare: their trasb^rf* 
the completeness of the purpose of the foesu ne 
nals cookl not impart. 

These ascertained evideDces mar mSkot — iE 
tedious to proceed with their ahnadjiw 
ness and [Nroprietj of Shakespeare in hm 
tations of oar earlier drama. Dr. Fa 
discover that these pia^ weie not written 
q>eare ; but that ahle researcher was not then aware if 
onlj the progress of d is eor e r j cookl 
a single drama of our national bard can be deeiMid M 
been of his own original invention. 

While thus occupied in altering and writa^ 'M Wban iir 
his own theatre, in 1593 first appeared to the vorid ne 
of William Shakespeare, in the dedication totfae Emi *si 
ampton of his ^ Venus and Adou^" IW ^jes k» ^mIac 
this poem of a few pages ** the firtt heir of bj bn»flCML^ 
For him who bad alreadj written mnch. the ex^^nmuK, m wl* 
golar ; and it looks like a tadt acknowkdsineac. dbe t^ ^#f#% 
considered that the ^Te or six plaji which he had ainbMtr «% 
forth had really no daim to *^kit inrenti^jn.^ And U0: 4^^ 
cation betrays the tremuloosness of a ▼iqein eflrjrt: * i^j^A 
this first heir prove ddbrroed," declared oor |nec in Im '0m% 
Shakespearian diction, ^ I shall be Eorrj it IumI 90 vJtJ^, a fK#i. 
fiaither, and never after ear mo barren a Umd. for fear h r'^^ 
me still so bad a harvest." The poet, doobtleaa, was ktda;^ 
to proceed; for the foUowing year, 1594, prjdiftttd L» 




" Lncrece." He described h'ls £ret poem u 
lines;" Mid he still calls his second hb "unlutonMl lioMi' 
As I tie former, 90 likewise is the present dedicated to the sum 
earl. The fervor of the stjle indicates tlie influenee of the 
patiMn, and the singleness of the devotion of the poet, who 
telle his noble patron, " What t Kaye done is yours, and what 
I have to do is yours." The i 
hia noble friend is a n:markat>' 



yet famous when he prefixed 
earl, then in bis youth, we I 
amu.sE'inenls ; and it has been 
princely donntion of a thousat 
seated to the poet, — a tradi 
dowQ, — may have occurred, n 
between the publication of Ihew; 



ble actor*s 

cident ; for the poet wa/ iMI 
ame to these poemo. Thii 
was attached to theatrical 
niously coDJecIured. thai the 
ounds, which the {ie«r pre- 
hich Davenant had handed 
ver bappeood, in the intervd 
WD poems. 



The Ovidlan (k-liciou-ne^s of " Venus and AdonLs" and Ihe 
more solemn narrative of " Tarquin and Lucrece," early ob- 
tained celebrity among the youthful and impassioned genera- 
tion. Shakespeare was long renowned as the amatory poet 
of the nation by many who had not learned to distin<;uish the 
bard among bis dramatic brethren. Numerous editions rf 
these poems confirm their popularity, and the public roice 
resounded from the lyres of many poets. 

No poet more successfully opened hia career than Shake- 
speare by these two popular poems ; but it is remarkable that 
he made no fartlier essay with a view to permanent fame, 
which, as it would seem to us, be never imagined he was to 
derive from his dramas. 

Meres, a critic of the day, has informed us, that, in 1598, 
some sonnets by Shakespeare were in circulation among hb 
friends. These were effusions of the hour; and possibly 
some may have been descriptive of his own condition. In 
1599, a poeticjil collection, called -'the Pa.isionate Pilgrim." 
appeared under the name of Shakespeare ; and ten years after- 
wards another, entitled *' Shakespeare's Sonnets," was given to 




^be world: Imt, as poedeil 
daj8 bj pablisliers who wet 
to pfocnre immoHmptgy it ii qniat 
and what maj be the qwnwiftiiMi 
coDectioiis. 

In '^ the Paasioiiate POgrim,* aamt enas imi ^fi&sacj a 
tracing the hand of the poet; tmd we aecideBBjfelj ffiiecvar i<r 
the complaint of Hejwood. a ca a gtai al 4rwnniTHC aa£ 
were two of his poems in one eSaam d iw iKiabeai&: 
we know that there weie also ochcx pocaK sj Marwvie m^ 
Bamefield and othen. H^rwood vtDs s§ licK Siii^^tifrigt 
was greatly offended at this Kcentjoos we «f ia» lo^i* ns 
he must have been impertorhahlT eart^cB «k sb!& lucattf. 
otherwise he would noC have snSmd tiiree ciSsaiaB of ain 
sporioos misceDanj. 

The &te of ''the Sonnets" ifreaarkaLie. SbMrron 'vitt€*T 
ejected them from the poet's worb ^fximnn^ -^ac 'Ogt kt'jil^ 
est act of Parliament that eoold be fraoKsd trjLjd va *tmb^ 
their penisaL Shall we asciibe to this canttac wa a Kurujar 
deficiencj in his jndidal decisions, cr k^k u> mim; odk;?' ^srnmt 
for the ejection of these sonnets, which hare \Affjm0t 'A istfe 
the subject of so much carioas inqoirj ? Aa iajpuur/ut jft* 
tempt has been recently made to form what is cal^^ ^kl aav^ 
biography of the poet, by stringing together t2« wjcjuojt it kz 
distinct poems : this would be suficMXit eri^sa^^ :««( ti^^ 
had never passed under the eye of the asthor. aud tiiat ji*^ 
could hare had no concern in a poblieatirxk wtudb icMi tem 
mutOated his living members. This \if^k»S^\ «rA>9<!tMi 
remains for more than one caose an ambi;m^9ft toIuu^ 

Shakespeare now stands alone the naiif<nal Uud : hat \^mrj 
Time, which has decreed who are his inferv>r«. tjwpi mw xJk^am 
his equals ; and, when he milled with his U:\Vrm%^ y^MAy th« 
world looked up to a Coryphaeus wbcise name was t^A Shak#> 

• Hejwood*! ""Apologj for AdofB.**— The epMtk to kit ItviJkMtiiltef^ m 
tiMead. 
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speare. Two inqairiea interest u§ : Whs the pre-«fDinflDe> tt 
our national bard acknowledged by his cnDtemponria?— • 
and what cauae occasioned the utter neglect of bia oire reptt- 
tation? 

Among his contemporaries, Sbakeapeare coutd not pOHUi 
the pre-eminence of the prese-* -"^i for who were then lobe 
his judges? — his rivaIs,or hi> lience? Our geotle Shake- 
speare, as Jonson called him. apa at no time appr«ciai<J 
bis own genius at its peeoLii tcelleoce, and therefore wM 
not likely to discover his eolit. pre-eroinenoe among m Sw' 
midnble crow<] of rivals ; nor they likelj to acknowled^ 
in iheir friend " Will " ilie ling charm which has no* 
eubdued the world. They i even occasionally darted a 
shall of ridicule or a sharp ptu at our immortal tragedin; 



tlie madness of Hamlet and Ophi i could serve these d 

writi.'rs as a subject fi>r niillerj-:" and the airr Flcloher. who 
would have emulated Shakespeare, was guilty of sneering tt 
his inimitable master. The learned Jonsox was apt to be 
critical ; Chapman cast his Greek glances haughtily on the 
vemaeular bard; Marstos was caustic; and Drattos, hii 
intimate, who had composed two or three tragedies, could 
hardly perceive any supremacy in Shakespeare, and, for ns, 
seems parsimoniously to commend his " comic vein " aa 

" Aa uiy ODt thai trafficked Kith the itage ; " — 

while Ben Jossos b hailed as — 



It was not from his dramatic brothers that Shakespeare 
oould have discovered his more than supremacy ; and, while 
the brotherhood had family quarrels among themselves, Shake- 



• Intfa«coniedyor"Eutward Ho!' 
lowe, and Chapman 
Hamlet and Ophelia. 



gpeare appean never to have mored <£*as£i«Zj 

Giffbrd tells ns that he h» never BCSDooed ok « ns n*- 

temporaries with commendatioii : and cob- 

Jonson and others, to have cunuQwicd § 

lines to the volume of an ohseoie and vhEBaeal ik«e.» Af 

Shakespeare did not deal in thi§ lite?arv mdfe "1 -aM. iarj^. 

he has received fewer tribates than some rf a* luaatts ir 

oar poets. But if Shakespeare has not sKOwi mj rr im 

associates, neither has the poet ever aDode^ V/ isna^ 'jl m 

works. He never exults in his tiiun^iftfi. nor s vKsrm^ «l 

those who oppugned them. 

With his audience he was uDqaemxa&kr^^Mz: ■•» xae 
of none of his plays having been UAvkmuM : :arn0 «n9. 
mischances are recorded of his rivals. a»i a^x/r% &L uf im 
great compeer Jonson. We know thai he 
the personation of his charMtere; and tbcee 
Ustened to on the spot, when Natme wai kd fr 
part, fefl on contagioos and instantavn«» sraa 
if the poet charmed by his " manv-ookjced Kfe^' lia r*^ jm»m 
were not less delightful His aa-tiew* revdW it 
bombast ; and it is possibly in oomplianee wsti zi 
unchastised taste that we have received w bm of lis ; 
originals. 

Our poet's recklessness of the frte of hi» w^ imam, mti 
his utter disregard of posterity, is ai las 
fiurt in the blank page of his life. He 
of his personal reputation among his coct^tt^nrvy T*s^va\, vr 
otherwise he would not have sulTefed in Us lifSerb:^ m-m^MTA^ 
dramas, or even their first draught*, •nm^^ii^jmiij 9r>>»7^ 
to pass under his own name, — hoddkd picciH 




• BoBKBT Chscteh, ft ftntifCka] Tcrrifier. vVvw r^vatt m jr^^M a 
tbe "Bib. Anglo-PoeCkm** at £50: bat thu price vm Va s«v>!-v> ; Itr « 
the nle of Sir H. Syket, loaie iB^nurxu Ufvrr *d t^Mmri y^aj m 11.111^7 
gmTe£61. 19c I have Dot yet teen tli» «xtnor4mjfT ^tvIksmil. «u^ -bvrrre 
my knowledge only firom a numliw hi the 
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the divisions of tbe acts, or crude and ndicuIoDS draniAs whicli 
be Kas incapable of having written. Tbc«e were suiddal acta 
of hi;3 own fame, but tbey never broke hia silence ; and even 
in bis retreat from the metropolis, in the leisure of his mltve 
bowers of Avon. Shakespeare fell not — 



pricking his patient acquiesci 

freeilom ; he issued no prot 

against ihe effrontery of the | 

lished, OS "newly corrected 

plays which he never wrote ; 

of a nurse to those rickety c! 

as his progeny, bearing a nan 

deemed immortal. We may trace lo its real 



and disturbing his c 
be ntteT«d no complaint, 
rs of those days, who pab- 
iVilliam Shakeepeare," oU 
id he yield the yettming* 
I of the presa which pMssed 
rhicb be nCTer could liM^^H 
this Qtte^^ 



carelessness of bis poetical exislence. 

Tbe horizon of this poet's hopes was bounded by his daily 
task and his prosperous theatre. Assuredly it was not an 
ordinary gratification to l>c conscious that his friend Burbage 
would call into a real existence " Romeo," " Macbeth," and 
" Othello," ami that the shares of the play-house would in due 
time be transfurred for Warwickshire acres. But bis mind 
was above his condition ; and, however the Jnimatist flourished 
at " Ihe Globe," Shakespeare himself felt the misery of a de- 
graded station ; players and play-writing were held to be 
equally despicable in that day. This "secret sorrow" he may 
have himself confided to us : for, in one of " the sonnets," he 
pathetically laments ihe compulsion which forced him to the 
trade of pleasing the public ; and this humiliation, or this 
" stain," as the poet felt it, is illuslraled by a novel image. 
"Chide Fortune," exclaims the bard, — 

" Tbe guiltj goddess of my hsrmful deed!, 
That did not better far my Life provide 
Tbui pubLic means vbicb public muiaen brveds: 
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Thence comes it thst my name rseenpef a hnmd; 

And abnottthtmee wmf mahire UmMmed 

7b what U worb m, hem thb dtkb*8 haxd." 

Shaeespbabb, in the vigor of life, withdrew from the 
theatre and the metropolis, returning to his native abode.* 
* The properties and the wardrobe ** were now exchanged for 
^land and tithes." It is consolatory for us to have ascer- 
tained, that our national bard, not jet, however, national, did 
not participate in the common misery of his noblest brothers. 
Four years glided away in the tranquil obscurity of his family, 
tin his death ! Tet still some old associations survived with 
the dramatic bard, some reveries of the winter theatre of 
''the Blackfriars," and the summer Globe ^open to the sky;" 
for we are told that two or three of his noblest dramas were 
composed during his retirement: and he retained his unbroken 
lore for old companionship to the last ; for, by a credible tra- 
dition, Shakespeare died of a fever contracted by convivial 
indulgence at a joyous meeting with his beloved cronies, Ben 
Jonson and Michael Drayton. 

We hear nothing more of Shakespeare, nor of any frag- 
mentary manuscripts: no verses were scattered on his funereal 
Iner, as with Spenser ; no sepulchral volume of elegies was 
g^hered, as with Jonson, to consecrate his memory. There 
was yet no Shakespeare I no national bard! The poet 
himself could not have favored a friend with a copy of many 
of his own plays, and probably could not himself have re- 
peated one of those admired soliloquies which we now get by 
rote. Shakespeare was wholly insensible to the days which 
were to come. All this to us seems incredible ! 

Seven years passed away silently, and the nation remained 
without their Shakespeare; although Jonson, in the very year 
that the poet had deceased, had set the first example of a 
collection of dramas made by their own author : the volume 

• In 1612 or 18. 
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Banctioned by his critical learning he digniBed af bb " 
a proud dbtioclion. b^ which he laid himeelf open (o ibe «pt i 
grammvlists. Al length, in 1623, Ivo of Shakes pvare'e (A- 
tow-comedianfl, Hemiages tuid Condell, publi^ed the fini 
folio edition of " Mr. William Shakes p«Etre'e Comcdiea, Uiuo- 
TICS, and Tragedies." 

These player-editors prof [lat "they hare done tlui 

■office to the dead only to k he memory of so warHtjA 

friend and /eOmr alive as w r Shakespeare." Tet ibar 
utter negligence ^hown in " tl ;Uow'b " volume is do evi- 

dence of their pious friends' ' pcrtinpa of their care or 

their intelligence. The pubi i was not, I fear. Bo nuadi 

an offering of afTectioD as a ' t lo secure the copyright 

Their real design seems lo been to recover the mooo- 

poly of ALL the plays, having he proprietorship of Mveral 

which had xtoien nbroad it\ ■siuiKfipfnre't lifttime : and. to 
obtain this craf\y purpose, they practised a fraudulent decep- 
tion. 

fifteen quarto pUtyt the public already possessed : no one 
appears lo have known how they had issued from the etndy 
of the poet or the treasury of the theatre. Our player-edi- 
tors, however, now cautioned their readers that these fifteen 
plays were a fraud practiced on them ; that " they were stolen 
and surreptitious copies maimed and deformed." But what 
these new editors themselves alleged, they knew was false; for 
they actually reprinted, unaltered, in their own collection, 
these declared surreptitious copies. As the reprint became 
subject to their negligence, these Jirtt edition* were appreci- 
ated by Capel and Malone as manuscripts, and by these quarto 
plays they corrected the test of the folio volume. The mysti- 
fying republication of these fifteen quarto plays is a juece of 
literary history of no common occurrence. Capel imagined 
that the player-editors merely reprinted these very copies 
which they had so loudly decried to save the labor of tran- 
scription. But, looking closer into this affair, we seem to 
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detect that a double deception was practised. The printers 
of these plays had secured the copyright by entering them at 
Stationers' Hall ; and, when the folio collection was projected, 
it was found necessary by Heminges and Condell to admit 
the proprietors into the copartnership of the volume. Hence 
their names appear in the titlepage. Malone imagined that 
this circumstance indicated that the volume of Shakespeare 
was considered so great a risk, that it required the joint aid 
of these printers ; but the parties only united to secure the 
monopoly of all the plays. 

It therefore results, that the player-editors pretended to 
warn the public that all the preceding editions were ^^ maimed 
and deformed ; " and the proprietors of these pretended surrep- 
titious editions silently acquiesced in their own condemnation, 
fi>r the future advantages they expected to derive from their 
share in the monopoly. 

It is quite obvious that the first proprietors of the quarto 
plays could never have acquired such complete copies with- 
out either Shakespeare or his company having furnished them. 
Yet Shakespeare, if he had connived at these publications, 
ooold never have revised the press ; another evidence of the 
titter recklessness of the poet of the fate of his dramas. 

The player-editors supplied about twenty new dramas ; and, 
by another adroit deception in their titlepage, they announced 
that all the dramas were now published ^ according to the 
OT^S;inal copies." 

Alas 1 where were these " original copies " ? The precious 
aatographs could not have endured through many a season 
the thumbings of ^' the book-holder " or the prompter. The 
playhouse copies, carelessly written out in parts for the actors, 
interpolated with whole scenes, spurious with ribaldry, and 
extemporaneous nonsense at the caprice of some favorite actor, 
eorrupt with false readings, obscure with distorted alterations, 
and often omissions of a line, or half a line, to connect or to 
ooonplete the sense, verse lurking in prose, and metre without 
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feet,- — sacti were the original sins of the copies despalcbedu 
baste to a rapid pres« ; and ibe writings o{ Shakespean coaw 
before tlic world in these burned proofs from printera wmotf 
whom a corrector of the press seems to have be«n aokoowB. U 
ia in this proUfic soil of weeds that many are still too cttrioo^ 
seeking for the genuine text -'* ^'-aJceepejire, perlu^ too irflli 
irretrievable.* I^e recoil of these two {^jeia wot 



■ Host of onr old pUyc comt h 
Tbey vere otten imp«fectJy caogli 
obuined; hurried throagb Ihe 
cirelen printer, who would tbro» 
on< dvmcler, ttaospoH the bui 
chwigt orKeni; white othera u 
Ftoleu truucript of the prompter' 
uid dhcctiou in the aUge-copf 
■b^ent fhun their work were the pli 
introdqced, to direct ihe pmperrv-ri«E 
oest. Ver^ is printed u> proK, to ui 
spaces which divide lhus« two regions 
who probably a 



I in > Mrtopl and mangled tfaiai 

m aome illegible : 
istiDct ipeeebe* iato the ninth of 
a drmm TM fenaaa, aad oaui the 
eh mdiacriminAltt fidrlityf flm a 
rsKrved bi* privita mtnunDdaM 
la the fint folia of ShakeqieB*, m 
ibm, that "tablat lad duun" tn 
or the tnne~«hEfteB to be in nadi- 
i the expenditore of those ncall blaak 
fgenius. The dmmatifts themMlver, 
iiceived that Ihej- had consigned all their property ia their 
vended plaj's, never read their own proor-slieels. The reader may fonn a 
clear conception of Ihe injuries inflicted on these writers by the eiisliag 
preaentation-copy of Sfauinger's " Duke of Milan," in which may be aeea 
how the poet, after its publication, indignantly corrected the aiultiplied aad 
the strange errata. The printer gave this text: — 



Ofw. 
could hardly have conjeclm 
Again the printer's 



JUL." The aagacit; 

Ted the happy einendal ion 



The poet corrected this al«o (o "whose owser." 

These errors of the press are f«r more important to the readers o: 
qieare than many inspect. " Wbo knows," exclsiijied the acul* 



edition of Shakespeare is not al 
prmf " Not longatler this was 
made by a skilful printer. This [ 
of a French captivity, had found I 



lely wasted upon n 
, an artual experime 
n, during the leisur 
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00 inaccurate, that thej at first totally omitted the " Troilos 
and Cressida," which is inserted without pagination ; and, with 
little discrimination in the writings of Shakespeare, preserved 
the barbarous ^ Titus Andronicus," evidently one of Mar- 
lowe's gigantic pieces, and the old play of " the First Part of 
Henry the Sixth : " but it is by no means certain that not 
less than twenty other dramas had various degrees of claims 
to be included in the works of Shakespeare ; such as the sus- 
picious ** Pericles." ♦ But the incompetence of these player- 
editors, even in transcribing from the prompter's copies, was 
not their only fault " Will " was but " their fellow ; " time had 
not hallowed him into the national poet : and they themselves 
had formed no elevated conception of the art of Sophocles 
and Terence; for, in their dedication to two peers, they 
express their fear whether their noble patrons from ^' their 
greatness would descend to the reading of such trifles," — 
the immortal writings I These unhappy editors seem to 

^Maie.1 By his own experience of the blunders and the mischtnces of the 
typographer, to which we may «dd also « little sagacity, he recovered some 
of the lost text His new readings were accompanied by an explanation of 
tfaoae mechanical accidents which had caused these particular errata. The 
practical printer mortified the haughty commentator by several felicitous 
and obvious emendations. The grave brotherhood of black-letter looked 
askance on such humble ingenuity, and turned against the simple printer. 
Unlnckily for Zachart Jackson, he had the temerity, in the flush of suc- 
ccM, of abandoning his type-work, to err in " the dalliance of fancy '* into 
an ambitious Commentary of ** seven hundred passages," when seventy had 
exceeded his fair claim. The commentating printer, therefore, met with the 
£ite of the immortalized cobbler who ventured to criticise beyond the right 
measure of his last 

• Collier's '* Poetical Decameron,** i. 62. Steeyxus thought " the York- 
■hire Tragedy** to be Shakesperian; and the Rev. Alkxamdkr Dyce, 
atmck by the Shakespearian soliloquy of the wife, decides that " it contains 
worthy of his pen.** — Dyce*» Mem. of SkaJcegptart^ xxxi. 



t 8o nmneroos mm the XugUsh prisoMn hi Frsnoe during the persecuting war of 
Hapolson, and so general was the demand fi»r a " Shakespeare," that more than one 
edMon, I thtaik, was printed bj the French bookselleis, which I have seen on their 
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reflect b&ck to us llic humiliated teelingfi of Shnkcspcuv aal I 
the age on the histrionic arL In that earl^ epoch of ov. | 
literature, the sock and bti^kin had indeed been won bf * j 

Charles the First was a lover of the English drama. 11* ' 
king delighted to explore into the maDuacript plaii whid 



were laid before the ma; 
Aliiton has acquainted us 
iormed the favorite studies 
clastes," alluding to those v 
It'ristic religious hypocrisy o 
□ abstruae hi 
int, but one whoi>. 
s of these his «o 
This has been considen 
ire startled by such a style ii 



the revels for his liceoNi 
lie writings of Sltake^ieut 
monarch.' In the " Icono- 
n-ho have shawn Ibe Auw^ 
Its, Hilton obaerTes," I abaft 
lerein the king tul^t be \m 
ell know waa Uie CLoast 
, — William Shakespeare.* 

designed reproach, and we 
he author of " Comus " and 



" Samson Agooistea." The odious distinction of not refer- 
ring the king to an abstruse author seems a paljjabJe sneer at 
the course of the king's reading, who, however, was not 
deficient in learning ; and, in making the king's " closet com- 
panion " Shakespeare, Milton too well knew that he was 
casting the deepest odium on the royal character; for to thi* 
poet's ihen masters, the Puritanical faction, ihere could be 
nothing less to be forgiven than a king, and a king in his 
imprisonments, mockingly here called "these his scditudes," 
than to be a play-reader ! The slur, the gibe, and the covert 
satire, are, I fear, too obvious. I would gladly have absolved 
our great bard from this act of treason at least against the 
majesty of Shakespeare's genius-t Milton had more deeply 

• Ttaat SbakMpcare vts the favorite poet of Chu-les the Firw ii roo- 
limieii lo the eyes of posieriij' ; for, on the copy the king uMd,h* h»swiiiiai 
his own name, aad left other (races of hia pen: the volume now beta lb* 
the Butograpli of Geor^ the Third. It is preserved, il ia hoped, to thi 
,f England. 
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studied Shakespeare Uian snj king whatever; but at this 
moment hia literature was to be stretched on the torture of 
his politics. 

In the history of the celebrity of Shakespeare, this day of 
royal favor sank amid the national tempest ; and the theatre 
was abolished with the throne. 

With the Restoration, the drama returned to the people. 
Half a century only had elapsed since our poet flourished ; 
but in that half-century our style, with our manners, and 
modes of feeling, had suffered the vicissitudes of a revolution. 
I^ in the reign of Charles the First, they perceived a change 
in the language from that of Elizabeth, that change was more 
apparent, when, in retrograding, it was reduced to the indi- 
gent nakedness of the Puritanic period ; and then, bursting 
into an opposite direction, like — 

** Stan shot madly fVom their spheres/' — 

was mottled by the modem Gkillic in phrase and in criticism, 
Gorrapting our national taste, and thus removing us still fur- 
ther from the Shakespearian diction in idiom and in imagery. 
A great master of language, Dryden, confesses he found 
Shakespeare almost as difficult as old Chaucer. 

On the restored theatre, " the renowned Jonson,** thus dis- 
tingaished by Shadwell, retained his supremacy in ^^ the Fox," 
^ the Silent Woman," and ^' the Alchemist ; " and the airy and 
loose Fletcher was popular, being considered by this new 
generation as ha^dng drawn the characters of gentlemen more 
to their humor than his grave predecessors. One of the first 

displayB bis hTpocrisy, Milton adds, " Other ttuff of this $ort may be read 
tttrongboot the whole tragedy, wherein the poet used not much license in 
departing from the tmth of history." Pye, in his " Commentary on the 
Poetic of Aristotle/* is indignant at the language of Milton. He takes 
the term "staff" in its modem depreciating sense: but it had no such 
meaning with Milton; it merely signified matter, Pye exclaims, "Could 
Milton have imagined that the stuff of Mr. William Shakespeare would be 
preferred to * Comni * and the * Samson Agonistes * ? " —212. 
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managera was Davenani : lo hie ptirtiali^, ibr be ms cagtr 
to acknowledge Shakespenre bis blber both in blood mad 'a 
vcn-e, we may ascribe the revival of that poet's plays. Orv- 
den baa told that it was Darenact who flist uugbt his 10 
appreciate our national bard; they were caught by the (aaej 
of llie poet : but the great e''-''~'' preceptor of aiankind ktA 
never entered into thtir con dioii ; and ihiiB ■* Uaidbak' 

ahraak iolo an opera unde hand of Davenant; and tlM 

" Tempest," after having bei mingly burlesqued bj dnflir 

(.■ale charactora of Mirani crdinaod, and Califawi, by 

Davenant and Dryden togi was turned iDto an cfien 

by Shadwell, and exhibited i . were a pantomime, depead- 

iiig now on popular favor ew dresses, new musics ud 

new machinery. "Romeo Juliet " was altered by the 

Hon. Jamee Howard. Dryden n 'other-tn-law, to intraduM a 
ha[>py conclusion: however, it is but jii^lice to the town m 
record, that they were bo firmly divided in opinion on the 
catastrophe, that it was alieruately played as trugedy and 
tragic-comic We may fairly conclude by these profonatioia, 
that the true taste for our national bard had passed away.* 

Evelyn is a literary man, whose judgment has its value; 
and assuredly he records the taste of the court-circle. In 
1661, he saw "'Hamlet, Prince of Denmark,' plaved; but now 
ifie old plai/t begin to disgritl this refined age, since his majesty 
has been so long abroad." Pepys, his contemporary, was ■ 
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By this chronicle of our drama, i( appears, that, in a list of Sfteen stock 
plays, there an aereu of Beaumont and Fletcher, three of JonsoD, and thm 
of Shakespeare. In another list of iweniy-one play?, (here are jfre of Jon- 
ton, and but one of Shakespeare, and that " Titua AndroDicu*." 
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plaj-hamiter; and how he relished ^the Midsummer Night's 
Dream," with all its beautiful fancy, appears by his firm opin- 
ion, that '' it was the most insipid, ridiculous play he had ever 
•een." " Macbeth," though ^ a deep tragedy, had a strange 
perfection in a divertissement;^ that is, '^ Macbeth" was Dave- 
nant's opera, with music and dancing. But Pepys read 
**' Othello," and we have his deliberate notion ; *' but, having 
lately read the ' Adventures of Five Hours,' ' Othello ' seemed 
a mean thing"! It is clear from these, and there are other 
as remarkable instances, that their ideas of the drama had 
wholly changed; that Nature and Fancy had retired from the 
stage, to give precedence to what are called ^ Heroic Tragedy," 
and comedies of intrigue. 

Shakespeare's plays, in a great measure, were banished the 
stage : but we may presume that Shakespeare still preserved 
some readers, though not critical ones ; for, four years after the 
Restoration, the third edition of Shakespeare in 1664, with 
seven additional dramas, — one of which, '^the Yorkshire 
Tragedy," had been printed with his name in his lifetime, — 
was given to the world. 

Leaving the theatre, and its moody humors of the populace, 
let US turn to those who think in their closet. How did such 
critics arbitrate ? We can have no judge more able than the 
learned author of ^ Hudibras : " — '' The quickest apprehen- 
siooa, and aptest geniuses to any thing they undertake, do not 
always prove the greatest masters in it; for there is more 
patience and phlegm required in those that attain to any 
degree of perfection, than is commonly found in the temper of 
iteHve and ready wits that soon tire, and will not hold otU." 
Butler instances Virgil, who, wanting much of that natural 
faffinp«* of wit that Ovid had, ^ did nevertheless, with hard 
labor and long study, arrive at a higher perfection than the 
other, with all his dexterity of wit, but less industry, could 
attain to. The same we may observe of Joxson and Shake- 
8PXABB : for he that is able to think long, and judge well, wiU he 
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tura to find oat better tfiittys than another m«« ea* kit MfM 
suddenkf, though of more quiet aixd ready pmU ; wU(k fa 
commoiily but chance : and the other, wit and jadgmeot"* 
AAer this long exirsd, it is quite endeot, that with ■ }t^ 
-dilection for Shakespeare, alive at times to h!a true toucbetrf 
nature, Bdtlbr could not a' •*"•* day take 
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destined to be arnugned and condemned. 

Crilical learning was yet new in our literature: it had 
taken its birth in Italy, among a crowd of philosophers, rheio- 
ricians, and philologists, busied in developing the true prin- 
ciples of every species of literary composition. The academy 
Delia Criifca was a tribunal, and the *■ Poetic of Aristotle," 
commented on by the renowned Castelvetro, was a code, which 
was chiefly directed to the dramatic art. Our airy neighbors, 
whose national theatre at iis beginning had much resembled 
our own in its freedom and originality, at the erection of the 
famous French Academy, evidently in iraitation of ihe Cniscan, 
with the great cardinal at its head, surrendered to the Greeks 
and to Aristotle. Every thing now was to be as it had been; 
and every work, whatever might be its genius, was to be 
strictly modelled by certain arbitrary decisions; and all trage- 
dies were to be written according to the humor of that ancient 
people, the Greeks, with their choruses, and regulated by 
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the severe unities of time and place and action I Bossu set 
down his prescriptions to compound an epic; and Pere Rapin, 
in his " Reflections on Aristotle's Treatise of Poetry," dictated 
" Universal Rules " for all sorts of poetry. Rtmer, the col- 
lector of our Foedera, in his earlier days was an excellent 
■diolar, and cultivated elegant literature. He translated this 
very work of Pere Rapin, to which he prefixed an ingenious 
critical preface on comparative poetry. Enraptured by Gre- 
dan tragedy, and vivacious with French criticism, and more- 
over sanguine with an elevated conception of a certain forth- 
coming tragedy, which was to appear '^ a faultless piece '* 
among our own monstrous dramas, Rymer grasped the new 
and formidable weapon of modem criticism. Armed at all 
points with a Grecian helmet and a Gallic lance, this literary 
Quixote sallied forth to attack all the giants or the windmills 
of the English theatre. 

Now appeared 'Hhe Tragedies of the Last Age examined by 
the Practice of the Ancients. 1678.'' This explosion en- 
tirely fell on three of Fletcher's plays.* This critical bomb 
was learned and lively. The court, and consequently the 
popular, tastes were classical or Gallic : Rtmer haunted St. 
James's, and soon became one of ^ their majesties' servants." 
He had formed the most elevated conception of the dramatic 
art, and that tragedy was a poem for kings ; and he tells, that 
the poets who first brought tragedy to perfection were made 
▼kjcroys. 

** The poetry of the last age," the age of Elisabeth, he con- 
sidered was ^ rude as our architecture ; " and he detected the 
cause in our utter ^'neglect of the Poetic of Aristotle, on 
which all the great men in Italy had commented, before, on this 
side of the Alps, we knew of the existence of such a book." 

This critic-poet — for, unluckily for Aristotle, Rymcr re- 
solved on being both — had a notion, tliat ^ though it be not 

• " RoUo," " King and No King," and " the Maid's Tragedy." 
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necessary that all heroes should be kings, yet andoableJIy d 
erowned faeadd should be heroes:" this was aprcrog&Uveafth 
<^n>WD never to be invaded by any parliament of pueta. TUl 
passive obedience in the critical art was perfume iii "the vif- 
ally" of a dedication to Charlea the Second, preparaterf of 
the writer's own legitimate •-"•-"^■■of " Edgar, or the EagfiA 
inionsrch," in rhymed verse ,he first inroad of hia oili- 

(■111 demolitioa was to es[ le barbarisms" of Hlltaa!^ 

lilnnfc ! Rymer was as ini i he was enterprising. He I 

■composed his tragedy on ciples which he advocalvd; i 

and the result was preci! at happened to the AbW 

d'Aubignflc, who wrote on une syslera, UndonbtedlT, 

lie congratulated himself ot irfcction of the docfc-tnui 

machinery of his legitima a, where he had inviobUj 

preserved the unities ; for t ion begins aboot one o'dod 

at noon, and the catastrophe closes nl tea at night I H« 
would have been right by " Shrewsbury clock." To the au- 
dience, however, the " long hour" might have seemed much 
longer tlmn the delightful " Winter's Tale " of Sbakespea^^ 
which includes the events of twenty years ! 

The formidable critique, not the tragedy, made a great sen- 
sation ; many were on the side of the stout Aristotelian, 
though some might deem that little mercy had tempered his 
justice. Dryden prepared an answer, for we have its heads: 
but he seems to have been awed hy the critic's teaming, for 
he never proceeded ; and, at a later day, Rymer was a critic, 
quite after Pope's own heart, on our ancient drama.* Some 
years after, the critique was honored by a second edition ; and, 
in the following year, this combat d I'oulrance was again waged, 
with no diminished intrepidity, in "A Short View of Trs^piy, 
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with some reflections on Shakespeare, and other practi- 
tioners for the Stage," 1693. This, notwithstanding the 
offensiYe theme, is replete with curious literature, and some 
original researches in Proven9al poetry. 

" Rymer is the worst critic that ever lived." Such is the 
warm decision of an eloquent modem critic.* But in taste, 
as well as in more serious affairs, every age is governed by 
opinions. A mechanical critic then seemed mathematically 
irrefutable. Judging an English di*ama by the practice of 
the ancients, his triumph was easy. This scholastic doctrine, 
however, proved too subtle for the English people ; and even 
the learned themselves in time looked up to nature. The phi- 
losophy of critidsm, that is, of the human mind, was then 
imperfectly comprehended. A critic will be no longer safe 
who has nothing by heart but canons of criticism. The curious 
^ Tracts " of Rtmer are a memorable evidence how a learned 
critic, deprived of native susceptibility, may distort the noblest 
productions by coarse jocularity, and that malice of criticism, — 
ridicule ! He calls ^ Othello " ^' the tragedy of the pocket- 
handkerchief." That beautiful incident Shakespeare had 
found in Cynthio's novel, and probably intuitively felt how 
casualties, small as this one, in human affairs, may become 
associated with our highest passions. Rymer only exposed 
the poverty of his imagination, when, with a morsel of Quin- 
tilian, he would demonstrate this incident to be ^' too small a 
matter to move us in tragedy ; much like Fortunatus's purse 
and the invisible cloak, long ago worn threadbare, and stowed 
up in the wardrobe of obsolete romance." With Othello's 
tragic tale before him, the critic worms himself into ^'the 
burlesque or comic parts ; " and these he insidiously lauds, to 
insinuate that " Othello " is but " a bloody farce." The blend- 
ing of the comic and the serious in the same character, as in 
that of lago, as often we find it in the many-colored scenes of 

• " Edinburgh Reyiew/* Sept 1881. 
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human life, was an arlful mixture too poCenl 
the inip of mechiini<\al criliuHm. There is & strange maliJ^ 
nant drollery, a bitter plca«antiy, in the villanoos lago, ■» b 
(he acene irhere he alarms Brabantio for the fate o{ bis dan^ 
ler, which to " the heroic " dramatist, who could onlr move <• 
stilta, was mistaken for " ftirc* " and oot eomprehended a 
his narrow views of human ire, 

Btmer. however, vas a rip lolar, and the foander, io «« 
literature, of what has been lered as the French or ihe 

clasBicat school of criticism j i lie has won the untiii^&- 
(jnctiou of being designated Shakespeare's critic"! In 

Dryden's proline to " Lovo inphant." tliere is an aUoston 

which Sir Walter Scott coi >t as^gn to anj indiridnal, 

though he acutely suspected u . da reference to some pe^ 
son: Sir Walter, at that moment. lOrgot Kymerand his "hcnM 
tragedy." The lines are now very aigniticanl: — 



The uncertain crilicisms of Dryden on Shakespeare were 
oflen dictated by the impulse of the moment, and stand in 
strange opposition to each other. At one happy lime, indeed, 
he exclaimed, " I admire Jooson ; but I love Shakespeare:" 
but he had not dived into the spirit of the poet, else we should 
not have had the strong censure of a " lethargy of thought for 
whole scenes together ; " we should not have heard of " the 
bombast speeches of ' Macbeth ;'" nor that ''the historical 
plays, ' the Winter's Tale ' and ' Pleasure for Measure,' are 

• The f«l* of Rynier> tracedy h»fl hftl 
rf Addison, in So' 592 nf " the Speciflto 
propenie*, he saya, "They «re provMei 
mom, which, u I un inrnnncd, ai* Ihe 
■rtiGciallr cut ind ebndded for that us< 
in .now Bl (he UMl .cling of 'Kinfi Let 
to atleriate, the dielress of that unfortuni 
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00 meanly written, that the comedj neither caused yoar mirth, 
nor the serious part jour concernment." 

Dryden, however great as a poet, was deficient in passion, 
whose natural touches he acknowledged he had found in 
Otwaj. In his earliest pieces, while enamoured of the false 
taste of his heroic tragedies, it is certain he had formed little 
relish for nature and Shakespeare, which, at a later period of 
life, he seems to have been more open ta 

In 1681, the poet laureate, Nahum Tate, was so little ac- 
quainted with Shakespeare, that, ^^ Lear " being brought to his 
notice, he found it a treasure, a heap of jewels unstrung and 
unpolished ; and, having had ^ the good fortune to light upon 
an expedient to rectify it," he brought it on the stage. 

Shakespeare was now out of fashion, and a man of fashion 
aimed a last and mortal blow. The noble author of the 
^ Characteristics " anathematized ^ the Gothic model of poet- 
ry.'' He told the nation that ^the British Muses were in 
their infant state, without any thing of shapeliness or person, 
lisping in their cradles, with stammering tongues, which nothing 
but their youth and rawness can excuse." Our dramatic 
Shakespeare and our epic Milton are among these vene- 
rable bards, ^rude cu they were according to their time and 
ageT The classical pedant had, however, the sagacity to per- 
ceive that they have provided us with "the richest ore." 
Nature and Shakespeare lifted not their veil to the cold 
artificial soliloquist, whose faint delicacy bred its own sick- 
liness, and who, in the march and glitter of his external pomp, 
only betrayed the internal failure of his vigor. 

The fourth and last folio edition of Shakespeare appeared 
in 1685. The poet again w&9 locked up in a huge folio 
for the following twenty-five years ; when, in 1709, he was 
freed by Rowe, who now gave him to the world at large in a 
more current form, which would meet the eye of the many.* 

* On the p1«7-bills of that day I find the modGrn dramas of *' Cato/* 
** the Conacioiu Lovers/* and Gibber's and Farquhar*s plays are simply an- 
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Tbe appearanoe of Rowe'a edilioa at leut flatei tt^ < 
volumes in the hands of Stpi'lu and Addison, and pwnblf it 
rormcd their first eiudles of this poet. Whoever «iU t^ke itw 
pains to examine their popular papera may discover the fruili 
of thtir first thougbts. Steelo at first seeaw to have derired 
his knowledge of Sbakespear^ *hnn tbe plays aa they wen 
represeutfd ; be quotes *■ Mae " by memory very faultily, in 
tlic famous cjccrlamation of K ff*; and seema quite uncon- 

scious of the character of Li lacbeth, and iudeed notite» 
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that the Elizabethan poet co 

inexbaastibte imagery, and a Oi 

fi3 well as r&vt-als them. Tlie prosaic genius of Addijoi^ 

which had produced a frigid " Cato," could hardly fathom the 

depth of the mightier soul. He pronounced Shakespeare 

" very faulty in hard metaphors and foi"Ced expressions," and 
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oet's language. It was imX 
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noanced ; while the elder dramuti^Is have accompanying epitbeU, which sbof 
Ibe degree of their celebrily, arconilng at least to Ihe director of the bill', 

were not familiar with the title* of these old plays. Thus appear "'the 

Silent Womati,' a comedy by Ihe /■mwiu Ben Jonson ; Hatnlet, Frinc* 

of UeDinark,' written by (he mmorlal Shakespeare;" '"the Soldier's lor- 
tune,' written by the late ingeaioui Mr. Otway." Though Shakef^pearr 
bears away the prize among these epilhelical allotments, I Buspei:t that hii 
innorlnli III — here positively assigned to him — was owing to the honm oi' 
the recent edition by Rowe. 

In 1741, Ihe theatre seems to have recommended the dramas of ,'*hake- 
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he joins Shakespeare and Nat Lee as instances of the false 
sublime.* Pope's idea was similar, in his conversation, not 
in his preface ; and later so was Thomas Warton's.t 

In 1718, Bjsshe, in compiling hb " Art of Poetry," which 
consists of mere extracts, passed bj ^ Spenser and the poets 
of his age, because their language has become so obsolete that 
most readers of our age have no ear for them, and therefore 
Shakespeare is so rarelj cited in this coUectioo." 

Bowe silently corrected his unostentatious edition: when 
fifteen years had elapsed, Tonson called on a greater poet to 
sacceed to the editorial throne. The classical taste of Pope 
was disturbed and rarely sympathized with ^' the choice of the 
subjects, the wrong conduct of the incidents, false thoughts, 
forced expressions : " in tenderness to Shakespeare, these he 
held to be ^ not so much defects, but superfetations," which 
are to be ascribed to the times, to interpolation, to the copy- 
ists ; and, contemning ^ the dull duty " of editorship, he in- 
itiated himself into the novel office of expurgator; striking 
out or inserting at pleasure, — not only pruning, but grafting. 
Schlegel exclaims in agony, that Pope would have given us a 
mutilated Shakespeare I but Pope, to satisfy us that he was 
not insensible to the fine passages of Shakespeare, distin- 
guished by inverted commas all those which he approved ! — 
so that Pope thus furnished for the first time what have been 
called '^ the beauties of Shakespeare " I But, amid such a dis- 
figured text) the favlu of Shakespeare must have been too 
apparent ! Pope but partially relished, and often ill under- 
stood, his Sliakespeare ; yet, in the liveliest of prefaces, he 
ofiers the most vivid delineation of our great bard's general 
eharacterisHcs. The genius of Shakespeare was at once com- 
prehended by his brother poet ; but the text he was continu- 
ally tampering with ended in a fatal testimony, that Pope had 
DO congenial taste for the style, the manner, and the whole 

• " SpecUtor," 89, 286. f V. iv. 186. 
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natiTe dramn, of Kngland.* Pope laid himself o|ien u> tfae 
investigating eye of Theobald, 

The Btteniion of Theobald had been dniira to our oU 
plaj-a, by TnoMAa Coxeter, an enlhiuiaet of our ■ndent 
dramatists. This Coieter was Ibe original projeelor of ibar 
revival; but, having communii- " his plan, he witnesM^d the 
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safe by not tiLsking it to the proof. His annotations are amnS' 



' this fond hope of I 
isi indignant gnMLns-f 
■R, Theobald g«ve hie edi- 

Ibe emendalioD of corrupt 
becure ones : the more ele- 

geniue of his author, hj 

lis beauties or his defeats. 

This, at least, whs do( 



• Pope said that " it t 
professedly id Shakespear 
rdiehed as link MiltoD't 



i3 mighty sjiuple Ed Rowe 1i 

'high style," u he called it 

:-<if-the-»orld things M it does." 



■ b.d .ge"! Bi 
. "Tbe high «yl« 

Lord ShgflesbQTT 

would furnish a code of criticism in the days of Pope, when Ihe "Gothic 
model" vat proscribed by such high authorities. But Pope expressed nn- 
qualified approlMlion for the stately but clas.*ical " Fen-eit and Porrei," and , 
oceasioDed Spence to reprlDt itf — a tragedy in the unimpossioDed elyte and 
short bmlhiugs of the ahlhrnatic Seneca. 

t CoXETER, aOer a search of Ihtrty ye■^^ faithfully cdlatiDg tbe best gf 
OUT old plays, tells us he happened lo communicate his Kheme lo one who 
now invades it; but, for what niistakes and confusion may be eipecled limi 
the medley now advertising in ten volumes, he appeals to the '^ Gor^odoc" 
which Spence had published by the desire of Pope: both these wits, and th* 
future editor of "Old Plaj-s," Dodsley, had used the spurious edition ! Coie- 
let's judgment was prophetic in the present instance. "Dodsley's Collec- 
tion" turned out (o be a chance "medley:" unskilled in the language and 
Ihe literature and the choice of his dramatists, he. ae he (ells tis, " b; the 
asKisIance of a little common sense, Ht a eresl numbei of these passages 
right;" (hat is, the dramatist of Ihe dull "Cleone" brought down the 

spurious. If, afler all, some parts were left unintelligible, the reader mnit 
consider bow many such remain in Shakespeare. 
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ing from the self-complacencj of the writer, who at times 
seems to have been struck by his own felicitous resulu ; and 
in truth he was often successful, more than has been honestlj 
avowed bj those who have poached on his manor. Theobald 
exulted over Pope ; but he read his triun^h in ^ the Dunciad." 

The Popeians now sunk the sole merit of the laborious 
sagacity of ^' the restorer," as Mr. Pope afiectionatelj called 
him, to that of ^ a word-catcher." But ^ piddling Theobald,** 
branded in the forehead bj the immortal ^ Dunciad,** was the 
first who popularized the neglected writings of Shakespeare.* 
His editions dispersed thirteen thousand copies ; while nearly 
a third of Pope*8 original subscription edition, of seven hun- 
dred and fifty copies, were led unvendible.f 

It is an evidence of the spread of Shakespeare*s celebrity, 
that a &shionable circle had formed themselves into a society 
under the title of ^ the Shakespeare Club." Every week they 
bespoke some favorite play ; but, unexpectedly, the acted play$ 
of Shakespeare seemed to lose greatly of their secret magic : 
this fidlure was charged upon the unhappy performers, who^e 
skill appeared all unequal to raise the emotions which the 
bard had inspired in the closet Certain it is, that, for the full 
comprehension of the genius of this great poet, we must learn 

* A third edition lies before me, 1767. The preface of the first edition 
of 1788 was much curtailed in the second of 1740, as well as the notes, par- 
ticalarij those which Theobald describes as " rather verbose and declania- 
torjr, and so notes merely of ostentation/' The candor is admirable. The 
third edition seems a mere reprint of the second. The fimt edition is also 
carious for its plates, preserring the oottumt^ or dress, of the characters at 
tiM time. 

t This was one of those literaiy secrets which are onl}* divulged on that 
final day of judgment which happens to authors, when, on the decease of 
their publishers, those literary cemeteries, their warerooms, open for the 8ale 
of what are called '* their effects ; ** but which, in this instance of literary 
property, may be deemed ** the ineffectual effects.'* At the sale of " the 
effects " of Tonson, the great bibliopolist, in 1767, one hundred and forty 
M^ies of Pope's " Shakespeare," in six volumes quarto, for which the origi- 
nal aabacribers paid six guineas, were disposed of at sixteen shillings only 
per eet. -^GeWL Mag., IviL 76. 
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to think, to reflect, to combine ; for what baa passed is m fttl I 
of what is going on ; and iliis is a. labor more adapted far 4 
repose of the closet than the business of the theatre. Much 
is written whicli must remiLin in the mind, and cannot come 
within the province of acling. The dramas of Shakespean-, 
as they huve descended to ue — ism Utste also has altran 
required to be altered and . d: tbej are less caleulMeil 

for performance on the stage those of almoet aoy other 

dramatist who has become da. in the theatre. Unqoe*- 

tionahlj. the great poet had r Ni much of the barbarisin 

of the old plays which he re without remodelling ; bu»- 

tie which humes on our at n without stimulating our 

feelings ; some flagrant indci is and some absolute nOB- 

Bense to the taste of " the ^ dtings of the Globe." Id 
the revery of the poet's pages, i eye glides silentlf orer (he 
offending passages nhidi cannot detain it. It was these 
prominent defects which provoked so many modem altera- 
tions ; and no doubt Tate and Gibber, and all that race, ex- 
ulted like Shndwell, who, in his dedication to his alteration of 
"Timon of Athens," exclaims, " I can truly say, I have made 
it into a play." When Sir James Mackintosh observed, that 
" Massinger's taste, as Sliakcspeare's geuias, is di.'^played with 
such prodigal magnificence in the parts, but never employed 
in the construction of the whole," he was perhaps not aware 
of the real cause ; which was that of our great poet following 
the construction of old plays, witbout altering their ordoo- 
nanee. It is true, also, that the characters of Shakespeare 
require something of his own genius in their persouiliers to 
sustain the perfect illusion: great actors seem always to have 
felt the deep emotions they raised ; they studied, they medi- 
tated, till at length they personified the ideal character they 
represented. We are lold this of Burbage and Bettertoo, and 
we know it of Garrick and Mrs. Siddons. 

A novel fate was now to befall Shakespeare. Theobald had 
made his volumes useful for all hands : a man of rank, who 
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had been the speaker of the House of Commons, set the first 
example of literary magnificence. Sir Thomas Hanher had 
cradled his fancy in the idealism of publication : his edition 
was to be not only ^ the fairest impression, beautified with the 
ornaments of sculpture," but it was not to be sold by book- 
sellers! The Shakespeare of Sir Thomas Hanmer seemed 
to be a sacred thing, like the show-bread of ancient Israel, to 
be touched by no profane hand, nor eaten but by an exclusive 
class. He made a gratuitous donation of his "• sculptured " 
edition to his Alma Mater, to issue from the university-press, 
at a very moderate subscription -price. The embroidered 
mantle, however, but ill concealed the trifier. Sir Thomas 
bad vigorously attacked the grammatical errors of the poet, 
which, in fact, was often a violation of the text ; for Shake- 
speare wrote ungrammatically : the other editorial effort was 
a metrical amusement, gently lopping a redundant or straight- 
ening a limping line. The only harm of his edition was his 
modesty in adopting all the innovations of his predecessors ; 
for his own were quite innocent. On the whole. Sir Thomas 
appears to have edited his Shakespeare, wearing all the while 
his " white kid gloves," which the Mad Tom Hervey, who ran 
away with his lady, by information which he ought not to 
have divulged, assured the world that the baronet always 
slept in. 

Under the veil of giving " dear Mr. Pope's " edition, which 
no one craved, the great author of "the Divine Legation" 
now edited Shakespeare. It must have occurred to the 
readers of this edition, that hitherto no one had entered into 
any right conception of a great portion of the poet's writings. 
Many passages with which our memory is familiar were 
wrested into the most whimsical readings ; plain matters were 
for ever obscured by perverse but ingenious interpretations ; 
not only the words but the thoughts of the author were 
changed ; here a line was to be wholly rejected, and there an 
interpolation was to clear an imperfect sense : but the most 
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promiDcnt Teature of (he commcntarj was thai learned fiuxj 
wLicb struck out allusions lo the axoat recondite cummatMiiFCi 
of learned antiquity.* 

In this great commcntacor on Shakcspeon;, there wge ahn^ 
a contest between hia learning Mid hia fancy; the nnr w« 
copious, and the other vtas, "— ^"■sbI: neither oould yicM M 
the other; and the reader w j to be led aetinj by boib. 

His fervid curioeity was itcty creatiTc ; oil ihii^ 

crowded to bear on his poiii he jitei-ipilaoey of bb pea, 

hid taste or his judgment w„ of that degi^c wbieb ocmU 

save him even from inglorioi iiidilies. But the ingenma 

follies of Lis literature ne: that tltey have often bem 

preserved, for the sake of i learning which it required 

for their refutation. 

When all was over, and lh« Je was fitngfat asd lost, dw 
friends of the great man ackuowieJ^d Ihal the editrir*!' di^ign 
bad never been to explain Sbakeepeare ! and (hat he waf even 
conscious that he had frequently imputed to (he poet meaningg 
which bad never entered the mind of the bard ! Our criiie'i 
grand object was (o display his own learning in Ih'-se amuse- 
ments of his leisure. Warburton wrote for Warburton, aixl 
not for Shakespeare ; and the literary confession almost rivals 
those of Lauder or Psahnanazar. 

There is one more remarkable object in the Shakespeare 
of Warburton. He not only preserved thai strange device of 
Pope, to distinguish the most beautiful passages by inrtrttd 
commas, but carried on that ridiculous process on his own 
separate account by marking his favorites by doubit commas. 
It is evident (hat these great edi(ors judged Shakespeare by 
these fragmentary and unconnected passages, which could not 
indicate the harmonious and gradual rise of the thoughts, nor 
the fine transitions of emotions, and less the comprehensive 
genius, of the inventor. Tiiey were sca((ering the living 



• 3e« "Qnirrelfl of Anthore." 
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memben which must be viewed whole with all their move- 
menta, and at last must be sought for hj the reader in his 
own mind. The truest mode of disooTering the beaaties of 
an author is first to be conversant with the beautiful ; other- 
wise it is possible that the beauties may escape the readers, 
even should thej be marked bj a Pope or a Warburton. 

The acknowledged failure of the preceding editions invited 
to a fresh enterprise ; and it was the edition of Johnson, in 
1765, which conferred on Shakespeare the stability of a 
dassic, by the vigor and discrimination of his criticism^ and 
the solemnity of his judicial decisions. 

When Johnson had issued his proposals twenty years before 
for an edition of Shakespeare, he pointed to a great novelty 
for the elucidation of the poet. His intuitive sagacity had 
discerned that a poet so racy and native required a familiarity 
both with the idiom and the manners of his age. He was 
sensible that a complete explanation of an author, not syste- 
matic and consequential, but desultory and vagrant, abounding 
in casual allusions and slight hints, is not to be expected from 
any single scholiast. He enumerates, however, the desiderata 
for Uiis purpose ; among which we find that of reading the 
books which Shakespeare read, and to compare his works 
with those of writers who lived at the same time, or immedi- 
ately preceded, or immediately followed him. This project, 
happily conceived, inferred comprehensive knowledge in the 
proposer; but it was only a revery, — a dim Pisgah view 
which the sagacity of the great critic had taken of that 
fotore Canaan, which he himself never entered. With this 
sort of knowledge, and these forgotten writers, which the 
fiitare commentators of Shakespeare revelled in, Johnson 
remained wholly unacquainted. 

Bat what proved more fatal to the editorial ability of John- 
son than this imperfect knowledge of the literature and the 
manners of the age of Shakespeare, was that the commenta- 
tor rarely sympathized with the poet ; for his hard-witted and 
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unpliant faculties, busied ivith the more palpable forma of 
human nature, when thrown amid the supematunl and Uw 
ideal, seemed suddenly deserted of their powers : the magie 
knot was tied which cast our Hercules into helpless iaapy 
tence ; and, in the cirele of ima^native crefllioo, we disconr 
the baffleid sage resisting tin. 1 by apologixiog for Sluke- 
ppcare'B introduction of hii^ htj preternatural bein^i ■ 



1 never existed for « 
s, tairies, &nd ghosts would 
ence:" such was the gnre 
unima^native crilic, wfaidi 
llaire's raillery; for, though 
Hamlet," he afteru-ards b*J 
tlcmnity to his own ' Send- 
ayen, the appliqui did nol 



certain evidence that the cri 
under their influence. " 
not now be tolerated by a 
and fallaeioua assumption < 
seems aomelhing worse thi 
that wit ridiculed the ghoel 
tlic poetic agility to transfer 
minis;" though, like all rapi 
fit to his work." 

We may even suspect the degree of our great critic's sas- 
ceptibility of the infinitely varied emotions flowing in the 
inexhaustible vein of the poet of nature. In those judidtl 
summaries at the close of each drama, bis cold approbatioo, 
his perplexing balancings, bb hazarded doubts, or his positire 
censures, all alike betray the uncertainty and the difBculticfl 
of a critical mind, which misapplied its energies to theme) 
sdveise to its habits. 

Johnson's preface to his Shakespeare was long held «s a 
masterpiece ; and several spleudid passages, after nK>re tbu 



* Lah>Tp«, in \ paroxjsm ofcriticisni, bad botti to dercad and to ceonin 
t great msjlei, Vollaire, on the nibj*ci of Ihe Man'ellous m Tragfdi: 
id, atTBDge lo obserte. in the coldncEis of Ihe Aristotelian-Gallic Poetic. MT 
moD9tu-poet " carries away the palm. The critic aclinowlHlKea, thai, 
lOugh he ii Loalli lo compare "Semiramis" lo that " mopster of a tngedj," 
llamlel," the Gboal there acta as a gho^l should do, — iboiring bhnMlf 
It to one pereoD, and revealing a secret unknown to all but bimnlf; while 
le Ghost of Niniu appears in a full assembly, only lo tell the hero to lij«eB 
I aomebody elae who knowa the secret ag well as the ghost. — Comrt de LiOi- 
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lialf a century, remain to remind as of his nervous intellect. 
If we now read that preface with a different understanding 
than that of most of its contemporaries, it is because Johnson 
himself has revealed his poetical confessions in certain ^ Lives 
of the Poets." We now look on that famed preface much 
more as a labor of pomp than a labor of love. Far from me 
be any irreverence to our master-genius of the past century, 
whose volumes were read by all readers, and imitated by all 
writers : my first devotion to literature was caught from his 
pages, and the fire still bums on that altar. But the literary 
character of Johnson, with his enduring works, is no longer 
a subject of inquiry, but of history ; of truths established, and 
not of opinions which are mutable. 

Can we imagine that Johnson himself experienced a degree 
of conviction, some perplexing consciousness, that his spirit 
was not endowed with the sensibility of Longinus ? A pro- 
found thinker, acutely argumentative and analytical, though 
clothed in the purple of his cumbrous diction and the cadences 
of his concatenated periods, when he touched on themes of 
pure imagination, and passions not merely declamatory, had 
nothing left to him but the solitary test of his judgment to 
decide on what lies out of the scope of daily life. He inter- 
preted the pathetic and the sublime, till they ceased to be 
either by the force of his reasoning and the weakness of his 
conceptions; he cross-examined shadowy &ncies, till they 
vanished under the eye of the judge. He had no wing to 
ascend into ^ the heaven of invention." 

In Johnson's Shakespeare, therefore, we may trace that 
deficient sympathy which subsequently betrayed itself in his 
lerolting decisions on Collins, on Gray, on Milton, and on 
others. It was his hard fate to be called on to deliver his 
folemn decisions on two of our greatest poets : from Spenser 
be had fortunately escaped, having wholly forgotten the Muse 
of MoUa; while his piety and his taste had remembered Black- 
morey in the collection of English poets. It is curious to 
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<let«ct tbe mode bj nhich our gre»t critio eslricaicd 1 
from the iliflit'iiltics of his judicial function on Shaltespaw 
and on Milton, bj his prudential sagacity, and his punn 
obedience to established anthorities. Johnson's prefaM It 
Shakespeare was grafted on Pope's; as Ktlerwards, wb«D he 
■ack aC Addison. Bat Jcfan- 
I reality of his own t 



e to Milton, he foUoned 
son was too honest to di^guii 
tion. It was legitimate to ai 



chbo 
and a warning for some w 
the high-road of cnticism. 
It b thus that we find 
speare that he is hailed as I 
the side of Homer; and of 
hut, in the sudden change. 1 
minutely reversed : the antilhesia 



but it was indepeadai 
maac« he hse left a lenon 
emineol, sad who tnvel io 

famooa pre&ce to Shate- 
:t of natnre, and b plaiC«d bf 
ope had instructed tlie critic; 
lie qualities of the bard ire 
ras too of\en in tbe critic's 
uid the characteristic excellence ascribed to Shate- 
speare seems hardly compatible with the number aitd tbe 
grossness of his faults. Every work of note beara the Lmpre*- 
sion of ita times ; and we leam from the faithful chrooider 
of Johnson the real occasion which gave rise to this r«maik- 
able preface. " A blind and indiscriminate admiration tt 
Shakespeare liad exposed the British nation to the ridicule of 
foreigners; and this preface was considered as a grare, well- 
considered, and impartial opinion of the judge." Such was 
the defence of the logical critic, who so diligently enumerated 
the defects of hb author, that Voltaire, who could Derer under 
stand the language nor comprehend the genius of Shakespeare, 
might sometimes have referred to Johnson to cooErm his own 
depreciating notions. 

The estensive plan for the illustration of the poet, imperfectly 

projected by Johnson, was finally executed through a series of 

editions, which gave rise to a new class of literary antiquaries 

Shortly after the first edition of Joha«on, Dr. Farmer led 

the way to the disclosure of a new lore in our old books. 
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Farmer had silentlj ptmued an nntired chase in this ^ black" 
forest, for he had a keen ^ugto for the native veniflon ; and, 
alluding to his Shakespearian parsoitSy exclaimed in the in- 
spiring language of his poet, — 

** Age cannot wither them, nor castom ftale 
Their infinite rarieCj." 

His vivaeitj relieved the drowsiness of mere antiquarianism. 
This novel pursuit once opened, an eager and motlej pack 
was hallooed up ; and Shakespeare, like Actaeon, was torn to 
pieces by a whole kennel of his own hounds, as thej were 
typified with equal humor and severity. But to be severe, 
and never to be just, is the penury of the most sordid criti- 
cism ; and among these — 

** Spirits black, white, and gnj,** — 

are some of the most illustrious in English literatore. 

The original editicm of Johnson consisted only of eight 
volumes : had not the contriving wisdom of the printers im- 
pressed the last into twenty and one huge tomes, they might 
easfly have been expanded into forty. 

When we survey the massive variorum edition of Shake- 
speare, we are struck by the circumstance, that nothing similar 
lias lu^pened to any other national author. It was not to be 
expected, that, after the invention of the art of printing, an 
author conld arise, whose works should be disfigured by 
treacherous transcribers, corrupted by interpolations, and still 
more by a race of men whose art was unknown to the ancients, 
subjecting bis text to the mercy of contending commentators 
and conjectural critics. But a singular combination of un- 
toward circumstances, attached to this poet and his works, 
produced this remarkable result. The scholiasts among the 
andent classics had rejoiced in some rare emendation of the 
text, or the rhetorical commentator had fiourished in the luxu- 
ijance of the latent beauties of some favorite author. But a 
fiir wider and deeper source of inquiry was now to be at- 
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tempted, historical or eKplanator;, — oomments to dew ^ 
obscure allusions ; to indicate anksown prolotypeo ; to tnM 
the vicissitudes of words as well as things ; to pictnre forlb 
the cnstonu &nd the manneia which had faded into deaaetndi^ 
and to re-open for us the records of our social and domMie 
life ; thua at once to throw ur '' ~ '\ into that age, and to Eunit 
iarize us with that btngua^ Jbakespeare which had Tan- 

isbed. Shakespeare, it m said, suddealj became the 

favorite object of literary j. Every literarj man in 

tlie nation conned over ani lined "the infinite vmrietj* 

of the bard ; and assured y enriched our veraacalit 

literature with a collectio historical, philologi(»l, aal 

misceUaneoua information i Ik-led among any other Ht- 

crary people. In 1785, 1 Reed, in one of hia pf»- 

taces, informs us that "the ka of Sbakespeare, doragfl 
the last twenty years, have been the object of public attai- 

All this novel knowledge was, however, not purchased at t 
slight cosL It was not only to be snalclied up by accldenlal 
discovery, but it was more severely tasked by what Steeveos 
called " a course of black-letler " ! — dusty volumes, and fugi- 
tive tracts, and the wide runge of antiquarian research. The 
sources whence they drew their waters were muddy ; and 
Steeven's, who affected more gayety in his chains than his 
brothers in the Shakespearian galley, with bitter deriaim 
reproached his great coadjutor Malone, whom he looked 00 
with the evil eye of rivalry for drawing his knowledge from 
" books too mean to be formally quoted." 

The commentators have encumbered the poet, who otlen 
has been but a secondary object of their lucubrations ; for they 
not only write notes on Shakespeare, but notes, and hitler ooei 
too, on one another. This commentary has been turned into 
a gymnasium for the public sports of friendly and of unfriendly 
wrestlers; where some have been so earnest, that it is evident, 
that, in measuring a cast, they congratulated themselves in 
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the language of Orlando: ''If eTer he goes alone again, 111 
never wrestle for prize more." 

Thomas Wabton once covered with his shield some of 
lAfB minor brotherhood : " If Shakespeare is worth reading, he 
is worth explaining ; and the researches used for so valuable 
and elegant a purpose merit the thanks of genius and candor, 
not the satire of prejudice and ignorance." But this serves 
not as an apology for abusing the privilege of a oonmientator ; 
elucidating the poet into obscuritj bj information equally con- 
tradictory and curious ; racking us by fantastic readings which 
DO one imagined before or since ; and laying us open to the 
mercy of some who never ventured to sharpen their pens but 
on oar irresistible Shakespeare. What has been the result 
of the petty conflicts between the arch maliciousness of Stee- 
pens and the fervent plodding of Malone, which raised up two 
parties among the Shakesperian commentators, till they be- 
came so personal, that a Steevenite and a Malonist looked on 
each other suspiciously, and sometimes would drop the ordi- 
nary civilities of life ? At length, strange to tell, after Stee- 
vens had labored with zeal equal to the whole confraternity, 
it became a question with him, in what manner the poet 
COULD be read ? Are we to con over each note appended 
to eadi word or passage? — but this would be perpetually to 
torn aside the flow of our imagination ; or are we to read a 
large portion of the text uninterruptedly, and then return to 
the notes ? — but this would be breaking the unity of the poet 
into fragments ; or for a final decision, and the avowal must 
have mortified the ingenuous illustrator, according to a third 
dass of readers, were these illustrations to be altogether re- 
jected ? Must the poet or the commentator be at continual 
variance ? or shall we endure to see ** Alcides beaten by his 
page"? 

Might I be allowed to offer an award on a matter so in- 
volved and delicate as this union between the genius of Shake- 
q>eare and the genius of his commentators, I would concede 
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the divorce, from the iDcompalibiliij of tem[>er betireen lb( 
parties; but I would inaist ou a eepiirat« maiDtenaace, to |ir^ 
^ne the great re»<|iectabiiity attached to tb« fwrtf bmI 
complained of. The true reader of Shakespeare taay ihm 
accommodate himself with two editions, — the ooe ftwhta hand. 



hiiving nothing but what the ~ 
the shelf, baying all the oomn 
futed, and confounded.* 

The celebrity of Sbakespe 
nationality. Even France re 
fiian critics is muffled, confuee* 
yet solved the great probiera 
teat dnunatiat.f The schc 



haa written t the otiier bt 
ton have conjecliiKil, con* 

DO longer bounded by hit 
Is, though the voice of Paii- 
1 ambiguous : they have not 
Shakespeare » on oainip»- 

Conteille and Rwane are 



■ Much, if Dot Mil, that ia vdua lii gnat hodj of riried iiiflMiM 

tlon, hu been ■Iphftbeticsll}' unugn " A Qloaurf, or Cdll»Wia> iCjl 

AVnrd!, Pbntff, N*me«, and AUnuon. ut Cuilcms, t>roverl», &c., wtM^ 
have required illuiilrHlioa in the mirkt 0/ Engliih JulAuri, paniculirlv Sjloir- 
ipMrr ami hia Conltmjxirariei," hy Archdeacon Nares, *to, 1833; > wmpib- 
and which 1 tunpect has nol b««n jml; 



apprw 






lie for all tl 

■e made free or Ibe whole 1 






t Monsieur Villekais. who possewea ■ perfect knowledge of our Eng- 
lish writers on hislorical Bubjeeta, and many years sinre ecmpoKd a Lite of 
Cromwell, htu drawn up to elsborale arlicle on Siiakkbpeake in Ihe "Bio- 
graphie UniverBelle." The perpleiiliea of bis (asle, and Ihe contradirtoiy 
resultn of his criiicat deciaions, are amusio);; but i1 inusl have been astnoia 
labor for a peywin of bis strict candor. Our critic remaini astonished at 






•( Shak 



g tragic genii 



whirfi 



e adds, the opinion of forei)^en. Monsieur Villemaii 

delicate, but strong, which otlen depends on Ihe pbniee, M well ag on ttw 
character: but be em when he can only di«coTer in the comedy of Sbake- 
apeare merel; a drama of intrigue, and nol a picture of manner*. Oar 
critic has formed no coDceplioo of the poet's ideal standard and UDiteraal 

those exquisite personal strokes of the comic characters of Shakespeare. 
Our critic, who cannot perceive that which perhaps only a native can really 
taste, is indignant at Ihe enlhusiastic critic who lias decided lh*l Mouehk 
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perplexed, like Quin, who could not be brought to acknow- 
ledge the creative acting of Grarrick ; observing, that, ^ if that 
young man were right, all which they had hitherto done was 
wrong." 

Voltaire, in earlj life, to compose the ^ Henriade," to escape 
from the Bastile, or to conceal his espionage, — for he appears 
to have been a secret employe of the French ministry, — re- 
sided a considerable time in England. He acquired an un- 
usual knowledge of our language, and published an essay on 
the epic poets in English.* He discovered a new world 
among our writers, and was the first who introduced the litera- 
lure of England into France. Voltaire expounded to his 
nation the philosophy of Newton ; but unhappily he criticised 
and translated Shakespeare, whose idiomatic phrases and 
metaphorical style did not admit of the demonstrations of 
the Newtonian S3rstem. To the author of the ^ Henriade," 
who had ever before his eyes the two great masters whom he 
was one day to rival, the anti-classical and ^ Gothic ^ genius 
of a poet of the Elizabethan period, scorning the unities, fol- 
lowing events without the contrivance of an intrigue artfully 
developed, mingling farce with tragedy, buffoons with mon- 
archa, and preternatural beings stalking amid the palpable 

Vfitem. I beg leave to add, that H is not neceacaiy to decry the French 
Sbakeepeare to elevate our own. MoH^re is as truly an original genius as any 
^nuBstiatof any age. 

* This rare tract, which I once read in a private library which had been 
eolleeted in the days of Pope, was apparently Voltaire's entire composition ; 
fat tke Gallicisms bear the impression of a foreigner's pen, and of one deter- 
mined to prove the authenticity of its source. ^ Voltaire, like the French in 
geactml,** said Dr. Toung, ** showed the greatest complaisance outwardly, 
and had the greatest contempt for us inwardly/* He consulted Dr. Young 
about his Essay in English, and begged him to correct any gross Ikults. The 
doetor set himself very honestly to work ; marked the passages most liable to 
censare; and, when he went to explain himself about them, Voltaire could 
not avoid bursting out and laughing in his face ! — Spence, 

Had Voltaire accepted the doctor's verbal corrections, or the opinions 
tnggested by him, something else than the " laughing in the face " had been 
VBcoUacted. 
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realities of life, — Buch irregular dramas geemed lo tbe i 
telian hut </« farces tmntsfrwtttet, B3 we see they apf 
to Rymer and ShaAeaburj ; but Yoltaire wm U 
be wholly insensible that " these moiutTQiu fnraes, whidi thnf 
call tragedies, had scenes giand and terrific." Voltaire, th^ 
meditating on his fulnre dramaiL in passing orer tbe aatiitat 
of the soil, discovered that a lay beneath, — 



anil the embedded treasure ' oiled with more diligence 

lh:in wilh gratitude to the 01 If Volture riiUcuIed what 

he hod found, it was partly v e desire of its eoacealmco^ 

but not wholly ; for it was ii >le for any foreigner to in- 

terpret sweei words and idi( phrasee not to be foond in 

dictioRaries, or to make wc aagh tbe bewildermoM ef 

tlie jierpelual metaphorical dicuir. of the daring feney of tbo 
great poet : but tbe deformities of the bard would be too io- 
telligible, — all those parts which Pope would have struck 
out as " superfetations." A bald version, or a malicious inni, 
would amuse the world by those amazing absurdities, whick 
the wii, 100 famous for his ridicule, rejoiced to commit; aod 
Europe yet knew nothing of Shakespeare, and lay under ike 
Bway of this auiocrat of literature.* 

' Two sperimens of Ihe criticism of TolUire m»j enpUin his iavolim- 
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Montague was the StHnerva, for so she was compli- 
ited on this occasion, whose celestial spear was to transfix 
the aadadoiis GaaL Her '' Essay on the Writings and 
Geoiiis of Shakespeare, oMnpared with the Greek and French 
dramatic poets," served for a popular answer to Voltaire. 
This accomplished ladj, who had raised a literary coterie 
about her, which attracted such &shionahle notice that its 
title has survived its institution, found in '' the Blue-stocking 
Clab " choral hymns and clouds of incense gathering ahout 
the altar in Portman Square I The volume is deemed *'a 
wonderful performance," by those echoes of contemporary 
prepossessions, the compilers of dictionary-biography: even 
the poet Cowper placed Mrs. Montague ^ at the head of all 
that is called learned." 

This lady's knowledge of the English drama, and the genius 
of our ancient literature, is as vague and indistinct as that of 
the Greek tragedians, to whom she frequently refers, without, 
we are told, any intimacy with the originals. She discovers 
man J bombast speeches even in ^Macbeth;" but she triumph- 
antly exclaims, ^ Shakespeare redeems the nonsense, the inde- 
eomm, the irregularities of his plays;" irregularities which 
to her incomprehensible. Her criticisms are the random 



It, the CsMT of ShakespMie lues metaphorical expressions. He would 
not yield to — 

M Tbttl wfakh mtltetii Ibolt : I mma ffW60t words, 
Low-erooked eurt'sles, and base ^fftmie^fawning. 
If thou dost bend and piaj and fliwn ftnr him, 
Pd qnira tk*t Hkt a cur 4nii of my «mqf.'* 



This natnra] style was doubtless ** trop fiunilier ** for the polished French- 
and his version is malicious; and be delights to detail every motion of 
ft ^aniel, even to the licking of the feet of his master 1 — 

** Lu ain d*im eJden amekau peuTent toucher un sot ; 
Tlatte, pile 4 genoux, et Uekt-moi U$pUdt^ 
Ta, > to rMMTOt oomme un ehlan.'* 

JgflasT can only be translated hy so mean a phrase as ** a sound beating; '* 
while to spurn is no ignoble action, and is used rather in a poetical than 
flnyilar style. 
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refleotions of her feelings ; but tnisdiig to our frolingg aloMi 
Dnaccompanied by lliaL kcowlodge on which thej sbouU ba 
based, is confiding in a. capriciouSi, and oflen an erring dicUtoTi 
governed by our own humors, or by fashionable Ustes. 

Thus have we viewed our bard through distinct eraa, bcm 
the time in which he waa not yet pre-eminently distinguisbed 
among his numerous peers : liakeepeare of his own day 

could not be the Shakeape* poBteri^ ; his riTola could 



only view tluit genius ii 
not one who was a Shakespe 
tion of genius, there were □ 
epeaiian. In a succeeding 
prevailed : to the Drydenit. 
of nature, substituted a fa 
passion, Shakespeare might 



ess; and though tltere « 
It. in that bursting comped- 
ho were themBeli~es Sbake- 
ove] nud nnnational (asla 
3, dismissing the language 
ture in their exaggented 
■aid of h 



and when tried by the conventional code of criticism, and coo- 
demned, the poet of creation might have exclaimed to Rymer 

and to Shaftesbury, — 



Bod; ing fonb the (bTnu of t 






Emerging into light through his modem editors, the volume 
in the handg of all men, the English public, with whom the 
classical model was held as nothing, received him as their 
national bard ; for every one read in " the chance " that could 
only " hit suddenly," as Butler has described the genius of 
Shakespeare, revelations about himself. It seemed as if the 
poet had served in all professions, taking every color of pub- 
tic and domestic life. Lawyers have delected their law- 
cunniug in the legal contrivances of the poet ; physicians have 
commented on the madness of Lear, and the mystery of 
Hamlet; statesmen have meditated on profound speculations 
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in civil polity; the merchant and the mechanic, the soldier 
and the maiden, — all, from the crowned head to the sailor- 
bej, — found that, in the cursory pages of the great dramatist, 
he had disclosed to all the tribes of mankind the secrets of 
their condition. The plenitude and the pliancy of the Shake- 
spearian mind may be manifested by a trivial circumstance. 
We are a people of pamphleteers ; a free country has a free 
communication ; and many, for interest or vainglory, rush to 
catch the public ear. To point out the drift of their effusions, 
and aid a dubious title by an unquestioned authority, the 
greater number of these incessant fugitives, coming in all 
shapes, will be usually found to have recourse for this apposite 
thought, and crowning motto, to the prodigal pages of Shake- 
speare, who, thus pressed into their service, has often made 
the drift of the pamphleteer intelligible, vainly sought in his 
confused pamphlet. 

When the strange condition of his works made the poet 
the noble prey of a brood of commentators, antiquarian and 
philological, from that generation he derived nothing of that 
abstract greatness vrith which we are now accustomed to con- 
template a genius which seems universal. It was not by new 
readings, contested restorations, conjectural emendations, and 
notes explanatory of customs and phrases, however useful, 
that we could penetrate into the depths of a genius profound 
as Nature herself; and it was only when philosophical critics 
tested this genius by their own principles, that the singularity 
was discovered to Europe. 

Hitherto the critical art had been verbal or didactic or 
dogmatic ; but when the mind engaged itself in watching its 
own operations by analysis and combination, and when the 
laws of its constitution formed a science, educing principleSi 
and exploring the sources of our emotions, all arbitrary con- 
▼entions were only rated at their worth, while the final appeal 
was made to our own experience : these nobler critics founded 
the demonstrations of their metaphysical reasonings on our 
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cuDsciousnesB. Thia novel philosophy was more mieljr and 
more deeply kid in the nature of man, and whaiever concernf 
man, than (he arbitrary eode of the Stagyrile, who had fbundtd 
many of his laws on what had only betn customs. We were 
passing from the history of the huiDBD nnderstanding to ibe 
history of the imagination ; ""■• 'he whole beautiful proces 
of the intellectual faculties ' new revelation. Theorief 

of la^tc and systems of phili multiplied our eympfttiues, 

and amplifieii our a^sociatitj be inielleclual powers bad 

their history, and the passion r laid bare in their eloquent 

anatomy. But, in these sot 'eatigations, this new schod 

had to seek for illustratjot for examples which mi^ 

familiarize their nbetract pi s ; and these philosophical 

critics appealed to Nature, rew them from her poetic 

interpreter. I 

It was the philosophical critics, -fho, by trying Shake«pem 
by these highest tests, fixed him on his solitary eminence. 
From Lord Kaimcs, through a brilliant succession of many 
a Longinus, the public lias been instructed. The strokes of 
nature and the bursts of passion, the exuberance of his humor 
and the pathos of his higher mood, untutored minds had felt 
more or less, and Shakespeare was lauded for what they con- 
sidered to be his '' natural parts ; " and it was parts only on 
which they could decide, for the true magnitude they couM 
not yet comprehend. The loneliness of his genius, in its pro- 
fundity or its elevation, and the delicacy of its delineations, the 
mighty 8[)ace hb universal faculty extends before us, — these 
they could never reach ! The phenomenon had not been ex- 
plained 1 the instruments had not yet been invented which 
could fathom its depths, or take the admeasurement at the 
meridian. 

But, if philosophical criticism has been so far farorable to 
develop the truth of nature in the great poet, it is not a con- 
sequence thai Shakespeare himself produced bis poetry on 
those revolving systems of metaphysics by which some late 
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esthetic and rhetorical German critics have somewhat offas- 
cated the solitary luminary. Thej have developed such a 
ajstem of intricate thinking in the genius of the poet, such 
a refined connection between his conceptions and the execu- 
tioo of his dramatic personages, they have so grafted their 
own imagination upon his, that at times it becomes doubtful 
whether we are infiuenced by the imagination of the critic, or 
that of the poet In this seraphic mode of criticism, the poem 
becomes mythic, and the poet a myth : in the power of ab- 
ilraction, these critics have passed beyond the regions of 
humanity. We soar with them into the immensity of space, 
and we tremble as if we stood alone in the universe ; we have 
lost sight of Nature, as we seem to have passed her human 
boandariea. The ancient divinity of poetry itself, even Homer, 
18 absorbed in the Shakespearian myth; for Shakespeare, to 
snatch a feather from the fiery wing of Coleridge, is ^ the 
Spinosistic deity, an omnipresent creativeness." 

Thou whose rapt spirit beheld the vision of human exist- 
ence, ^ the wheel in the middle of the wheel, and the spirit 
of the living creature within," and wrotest thy inspirations, 
how shall we describe thy Acuity ? To paint lightning, and 
to give it no motion, is the doom of the baffled artist. Some- 
thing, however, we may conceive of the Shakespearian faculty 
when we say that it consisted in a facility of feeling, an apti- 
tude in following those trains of thought which constitute that 
undeviating propriety, in the consonance of the character with 
its action, and the passion with its language. Whether the 
poet followed the romancer or the chronicler in his conception 
of a dramatic character, he at the first step struck into that 
undeviating track of our humanity amid the accidents of its 
position. The progress of each dramatic personage was there- 
fore a unity of diction and character, of sentiment and action : 
all was direct, for there was no effort where all was impulse ; 
and the dramatic genius of Shakespeare, as if wholly unstu- 
died, seems to have formed the habit of his intellectual cha- 
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racter. Was this Dnerring Shakespeamn fiunltf an intaitift 
evideace, like certain axioms ? or muy we venture to imaq 
that our poet, as it were, had dii><x>ven.il tbe very """^iriMlMI 
of metaphjaiM? 

Beudea this facility of feeling, appropriating to itwlf iht 
whole epbere of human exi"-"'^ there is another rhancWr- 
istic of oar national bard. Lnick oat a diction wbiffc I 

conceive will be found in r sr poet. What is omaif 

termed diction, would, applie ^baJcef^peare, be tnoro d^ 

nite, and its quality more j explMtted, if we caH it 

expreuioiv, aod observed in magic the ShakeapaariM 

expression lies. Tliis dictir been subject to tbe oeniDn 

of obscuritj. Modem criti. e ascribol the inTeatloa it 

our dmnatic blank veree t leepeare; bot ShalceepeM 

was no inventor in the nsoai ^eptation of tbe term, and 
assuredly was not of unrhynin. metre: what, itiileed, hm 
imperfeclly or rarely found among his tuneful predecessors 
and contemporaries, are the sweetness of hid versification, 
combined with ceaseless imagery ; wo view the image ihroDgfa 
tbe transparency of the thought never disturbing it ; it b 
neither a formal simile nor an expanded metaphor, — it is a 
single expression, a sensible image combined with an emo- 
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JoNSON studied "thb HmcouRSy" and not the passions. 
What were these " homoura " ? The hard himself does not 
diwIingniBh them from "manners:" — 

"TiMir Mahhkbs, now ealled Huxours, feed tlie fUge.** 

The amhiguity of the term has confounded it with humor 
itaelf : they are, however, so far distinct, that a " humour," 
that is, some absorbing singuhiritj in a character, maj not 
neoeasarilj be very humorous ; it may be only absurd. 

When this term " humours " became popular, it sunk into 
a mystification. Every one suddenly had his " humour." It 
served cm all occasions as an argument which closed all dii^ 
cnasion. The impertinent insisted on the privilege of his 
" humour." " The idiot," who chose to be ** apish," dechinrd 
that a lock of hair £uitastically hung, or the dandng feath<:r 
in his cap, were his " humour." A moral quality, or au afi<r<'' 
tibn of the mind, was thus indiscriminately applied U} thin;^i» 
themselves, when they were objects of affectation or whim. 
The phrase was tossed about till it bore no certain meaning. 
Such indeed is the fate of aU fashionable cant, — epliem'-ra 
which, left to themselves, die away with their season. 

The ludicrous incongruity of applying these physical quali- 
ties to moral acts, and apologizing for their caprif^es by tin ir 
^ humours," was too exquisitely ludicrous not Uj be mtyj'A tm 
as the property of our comic satirists. Shakesfieare ttiul Jon- 
soo have given perpetuity to this term of the vof:abulary in 
voT IT m 
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Togoe, and Jonaon has dignified it by traiulerritig it Ia b 
comic art. Sbake.speare has pereonified these " buauKm' M 
that whimsical, blunt, grotesque Corporal Njm, the pitli ef 
wliosc reason and the chorus of whoee tune are his '' in- 
inourB;" admirably rontrasting with that other " htiinounN,' 
Ilia companion, ranijng tlie '"'■•-■nda of tragedies ~ in Gin- 
byses' Teia." Jouson, mort }rat£, according to his e^ 

torn, oonid not quit hia eubji he had developed the whola 



system tn two comedies oi 
Man OUT of his Hukour. 

The vague term was leas 
Aaper, the censor of the t 
it, "lo answer what was i 
"who never acts, and has 
reply, " Answer what ? " 1 
seure for thai simple soul to aruw; 
with all the world. 

The philosopher then offers — 

" To give these igiior»nt we 



ery Man in" and "Ertjy 

rehended when loost ia ose. 
lesirea Mitis, who bad Dsed 
' Mitis, a neutmlized man, 
ire no character," can oidy 
m was loo ptun or too oh- 
i any idea to a word cnirent 



This rejoices hb friend Cordatus: — 

"OhI do not let your purpose fell, good Asper: 
Chiefly 10 such m have [he happiness 
/l ractfii and lortartd." 

It is then that Asper, or rather Jonson, plungea into a £b- 
eertation on " the elcmenls," which, according to the ancient 
philosophy, compound the fragile body of man with the four 
" humours," or moi9lures.t 

Had not this strange phrase been something more than a 
modish coinage, it had not eodured so long and spread so 



" In Ibe Introduction to " E 
t See N»re8'«"G1o»t(uy" 
ihilinophical icnse. 
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wide. Other temporary phrases of this nature were eqoallj 
in Togae, nor have thej escaped the vigflant caostidtj of 
JoDBOD. Such were *^ the vaporen" and **' the jeeren ; ^ hoi 
these had not substance in them to live, and Jonsoo onlj 
oast on them a side-^ance. ^The homours" were derived 
fipom a more elevated source than the airr nothingness of 
£uhionable cant. 

How ^the humours" came into vogue, mav. I think, be 
discovered. A woi^ long tonoun, and of which mohiplied 
editions, in all the languages of Europe, were everywhere 
spread, deeply engaged public attention : this work wa^ 
^ Huart^'s Ezamen de Ingenioe." tnmelated into En^ish as 
^the Examination of Men*s Wits." It was kng imagined 
that the Spaniard had drawn aside the veQ from Nature her- 
self, revealing among her varieties those of the human char- 
acter. The secret, " to what profession a man wiH be most 
i^pt," must have taken in a wide circle of inquireia. In the 
fifth chapter, we learn that ** the differences of men*s wits de- 
pend on the hot, the moist, and the dry:" the system is 
carried on through **• the elements " and *^ the homours." The 
natural philosophy is of the schoob ; but the author^s anatomy 
of the brain amounted to a demonstration of the pbeooroen^jn, 
as it seemed to him. He, however, had struck out some 
hardy novelties and some mendacious iUnstnUions. The ey»- 
tem was long prevalent; and everyone now comxrived hinuielf 
to be the passive agent of his predominant temperament or 
''humour" and looked for that page which was to discover Uf 
him his own genius. This work in its day made as great a 
sensation as the " Esprit" of Helvetius at a later time ; nxA 
in efiect resembled the phrenology of our day, and was as 
ludicrously ai^lied. The fint Eoglisb version — for there are 
several — appeared in 1594 ; and we find, that, four years nfUsr^ 
''the humours" were so rife that they served to plot a whole 
comedy, as well as to furnish an abundance of what they called 
''eingramsy" ot short satires of the reigning mode. 
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Jon!ioii'E> intense observation was micrt«ci]pic«l when tmtatt ; 
to the minute evolutions of society, white his divernfied leaf» 
ing at all times bore him into a nobler sphere of oompraben- 
sion. This taste for reality, and (his fiilnese of knowled^ a 
whatever theme he chose, bad a reciprwa! aetion : and tbe oae 
could not go without the otfae' '"Hir poet doggedly set lo ■*« 
humour " through its slightest nalies, and, io ifae pride of 

his comic art, expanded his { pe. Tet this was tMU Uf 

the labor which he loved : hi 1 wa£ stored with the tnoil 

burdensome knowledge ; and e scholar the variooa en- 

dition whifh he had eo dillge »]uired threw a toon: per- 

manent light over those tran cenes which the pMoter of 

manners had so cHrefuUj co 

The pertinai'ity of Jonson, apmg saeh tninnle panicn- 

larilies of " 8 humour," has lu ibl; turned his great dn- 
matic personages into complete p^^rsonifioations of some stnsle 
propensity, or mode of action ; and thus the individual is 
changed into an abstract being. The passion itself is wholly 
there ; but this man of one volition is thrown out of the eommoD 
brotherhood of man, — an individual so artificially constructed 
as to include a whole species. Our poet, if we may decide by 
the system which he pursued, seems lo have considered his 
prodigious dramatic characters as the conduit-pipes to convey 
the abundant waters which he had gathered into his deep 

It is surely evident that such elaborate dramatic personages 
were not extemporary creations thrown off in the heat of the 
pen. Our poet professed to instruct as much as to delight ; 
and it was in the Beverity of thought and the austerity of his 
genius that his nobler conceptions arose. His studious habits 
have been amply ascertained. When he singled out "a hu- 
mour," to possess himself of every trait of the anomalous 
dispositions he contemplated, he must gradually have accu- 
mulated, as they occurred, the particulars whence to form the 
aggregate; and like Swift, in his "Advice to Servants," in 
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Ilia proTideiit diligence be most have jotted down a maw such 
as we see so cnriously unfolded in ** the character of the per- 
sons" prefixed to ** Every Man in his Homoarf" — a ringnlar 
dramatic sketch. To this mass, with due labor and shaping, 
he gave the baptism of an expresdve name, and conceived 
that a name would neoessarilj become a person. If he worked 
in this manner, as I believe he did, and *^ the characters " we 
have just seen confirm the suggestion, it suffidentlj explains 
the space he required to contain his mightj and unmixed 
character, — the several made into one; and which we so 
frequently observe he was always reluctant to quit, while a 
stroke in his jottings remained unt<^ His cup, indeed, often 
runs over, and sometimes the dregs hang on oar lips. We 
have had perhaps too many of these jottings. 

But, if Jonson has been accused of having servilely ^ven 
portraits, — and we have just seen in what an extnuordinary 
way they are portraits, — his learning has also been alleged 
as something more objectionable in the dramatic art ; and we 
have often heard something of the pedantry of Jonson. 

In that elaborate personage, Sir Epicure Mammon, we have 
have not only the alchemist and the epicurean to answer thai 
characterizing name, but we are not to be set free without 
enduring the obscure babble of ** the projection " and ^ the 
projectors," — which assuredly cost some patient sweat of that 
curious brain, — and further being initiated into the gaMtro- 
nomic mysteries of the kitchens of the ancients. Volf^me, 
and ^ the gentleman who kyves not noise," his other WMkUnr- 
pieces, like Sir Epicure Mammon, are of the sam^ cr/ioMal 
character. In ''the Fox** and ''the Fly," the ricb#^ veins 
of antiquity are melted down into his own copious inventi/io ; 
nor had the ancients themselves a picture so perfect, or a 
scene so living, of those legacy-hunters, though that vi/^ was 
almost a profession with them. If true learning in tlje art of 
the drama be peccant, our poet is a very saintly muner ; and 
Jonscm indeed was, as Cleaveland has hailed his maata^ — 
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" The wooder or a buned •gt." 

The fate of Jouson hta inflicted its penalties on his vexj 
exceilencee. Some modem critics, wboee delicacy of taate >a 
its DBtural feebleness could not strain itself to the vigor of 
JonsoQ, have stnmgelj failed to penetrate into ibe de|>4]v c^ 
tliat mighty mind; and eome nM)dem poelA have delinrei 
their sad evidence, that for tb e Coryplueua of our vltkr 

dramatists has become uninl le. Of all our dismalMl^ 

Jonson, the Juvenal of our , alone proftseed to staif 

the " humour " or msnaeis < age : but maoneta vturah 

with (heir generation ; aud, century clo««3, even acton 

cannot be procured to per»iij traders of which the; new 

no prototype. They remain triumphs of art and geoiie. 

for those who are studious of are combination -. hot they 

were the creatures of "the a^ lod not for "all tiine^" u 
Joii^on himself energelicaUy »..— prophetically has said ef 
Shakespeare.' 

Shadwell, who baa left us nearly twenty comedies, and "the 
god of whose idolatry " was Jonson, in his copious prefaces and 
prologues and epilogues, overflows with his egotistical admi- 
ration of " the humours." In his preface to " the Sullen Lov- 
ers," he says that we are not to expect the intrigue of comedy, 
plot and business, lest he should " let fall the humour." And 
in ■' the Humourist," he says, " Mr. Jonson was very unjustly 
taxed for personating particular men," in the writing of hb 
humours ; " but it will ever be the fale of them that write the 
humours of the town." "We have more of this in the dedica- 
tion of "the Virtuoso," where we are told that » four of the 
humours are entirely new." We have his definition of theee 
" humours " in the epilogue to " the Humourists," and which 
is neatly expressed : — 

" A huniour ta the biu of (he mind. 
By wlikh. with vio1»ncc, 'lifl cinp way inclined : 
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It 18 singular, that, as Jonson bas been somewhat censored 
Ibr drawing so elaborately these artificial men and their hn- 
moarSy Shadwell should have adopted the notion, and made it 
the stifle of his comic invention. 

When men were more insulated, and society was less mo- 
DOtooous, than at the present day, those whom we now call 
hnmoorists, without, however, any allusion to the system of 
the humours, and whom we now rarely meet with, allowed 
their peculiar tastes and fimdes to be more prominent in 
their habits, so as to make them more observable, and more 
the subject of ridicule, than we find them in the present 
level decorum of society. 




« is a stupendous worlL ; *a 
et hinuelf baa said ; aod il 
jany years. The pauiotie 
s bul glorious «ui«eptMiii 
Jeur in this labor <^ Ion, 



" The PoLT-OLBioN " of D 
Btrange Herculean toil," as 
' was tbe elaborate product' 
bard fell a victim to its in 
and pwierit/ may discover r 
which was uufelt by tus cont uies. ^ 

The '■ Pdy-olliion " is a choropuphicid deficription of Eng- 
land and Wales ; an amalgamation of antiquarianism, of topo- 
graphy, and of history ; materials not the most ductile for the 
creations of poetry. This poera is said to have tbe accuracy 
of a road-book ; and the poet has contributed some notices, 
which add to the topographic stores of Cauden : for this hu 
our poet extorted an alms of commendation from such a nig- 
gardly antiquary as Bishop Nicholson, who confesses that this 
work affords " a much truer account of this kingdom than 
could be well expected from the pen of a poeL" 

The grand theme of this poet was his fatherland ! lite 
Muse of Drjyion passes by every town and tower: each tells 
pome tale of ancient glory, or of some " worthy " who must 
never die. The local associations of legends and customs are 
animated by tbe personifications of mountains and rivers; and 
often, in some fitvorite scenery, he breaks forth with all the 
emotion of a true poet. The imaginative critic has described 
the excursions of our Muse with responsive sympathy. *• He 
Hhs not," saya Lamb, " left a rivulet so narrow that it may be 
stepped over without honorable mention, and has associated 
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hills and streams with life and passion beyond the dreams of 
old mythologj." But the joumej is long, and the convey- 
ance may be tedious : the reader, accustomed to the decasyl- 
labic or heroic verse, soon finds himself breathless among the 
protracted and monotonous Alexandrines, unless he should 
relieve his ear from the encumbrance by resting on the caesura, 
and thus divide those extended lines by the alternate grace of 
a ballad-stanza. The artificial machinery of Drayton's per- 
sonifications of mountains and rivers, though these may be 
often aUowed the poet, yet they seem more particularly ludi- 
doos, as they are crowded together on the maps prefixed to 
each county, where this arbitrary mythology, masculine and 
feminine, are to be seen standing by the heads of rivers, or at 
the entrances of towns. 

This extraordinary poem remains without a parallel in the 
poetical annals of any people ; and it may excite our curiosity 
to learn its origin. The genealogy of poetry is often sus- 
picious ; but I think we may derive the birth of the '' Poly- 
olbion** from Leland's magnificent view of his designed 
w(Mrk on ''Britain," and that hint expanded by the '^Britan- 
nia" of Camden, who inherited the mighty industry, without 
the poetical spirit, of Leland : Dratton embraced both. 

It 18 a nice question to decide how far history may be ad- 
mitted into poetry: like "Addison's Campaign," the poem 
may end in a rhymed gazette. And, in any other work of 
invention, a fiction, by too free an infusion of historical matter, 
can only produce that monster called '* the Romance of Ilis- 
tocy," — a nonsensical contradiction in terms, for neither can 
be both ; or that other seductive and dangerous association of 
real persons and fictitious incidents, — the historical romance I 
It 18 remarkable that Dratton censures Daniel, his brother 
poet, for being too hittorical in his ** Civil Wars," and thus 
transgressing the boundaries of history and poetry, of truth 
and invention. Of these just boundaries, however, he himself 
had DO dear notion. Drayton, in his " Barou*s Wars,** sunk 
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inlo a grave chroDicler; and, in 


I the " Poly-olbion," we see loi 


Muse treading a labjrinth of 


geography, of history, and rf 


topography! 




The author of the " Poly-olt 


lion " may truly be cooMdend 


as the inventor of a class of | 


poems peculiar to our coaoiry. 


and which, vhen I was youn<r. 


we 


re papular or fashionaUe. 1 


These are loco - descriptivb 




B. Such were Denhan'j 1 


" Cooper's Hill,"* and its n 




IS, and some happy, imiu- 1 


tions. In these local desc 




some favored spot in ifaa 1 






J the charm of tta oatanl 


appearance, but in the pnwp 




acoaes of the pasL Ima^ 






1 spot, brings nearer to his 


ejes those associations w 
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line emotion with de^crip- 


tion ; and the contracted i,^ 




ice the bard scaiiem] the 


hues of his fancy, ia aggn 




r noble truths. J 


Tlie first edition of (h. . 




ilbion."in 1613, coonsted " 



- of eighteen " son^" or cantos, aod every one enriched by 
the notes and illustrations of the poet's friend, our great 
iMtional antiquary, Selden, whose avarice of words in these 
recondite stores conceals almost as many facta as he affords 
phrases. Thb volume was ill received by the incurious read- 
ers of that age. Drayton had vainly imagined that the nobles 
and genilemen of England would have felt a filial interest in 
the tale of their fathers, commemorated ia these poetic annals, 
and an honorable pride in their domains here so graphically 
pictured. But no voice, save those of a few melodious broth- 
ers, cheered the lonely lyrist, who had sung on every mountain, 
and whose verse had flowed with every river. After a bope- 

. less suspension of nine years, the querulous author sent forth 
the concluding volume to join its neglected brother. It ap- 

• Dr. JohE»n hu ismbed the invention of local poetiy to Diaham, irtio, 
be thoaght, hid " trmced ■ aev scbeme of poetry, copied by Gulh tad Papr, 

JohnHm and lli« critici of bis diy were wbotly unacquiiated with the ^ 
there of our poeity; nor is it true that we have not h»d loco-docriptiTe 
poems Bince Garth and Pope, whicb may rank with thein. 
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peared with a seoond edition of the first part, which Is nothing 
more than the unsold copies of the first, to which the twelve 
additional "songs" are attached, separatelj paged. These 
last oome no longer enriched bj the notes of Selden, or even 
embelliBhed bj those fanciful mi^ts which the unfortunate poet 
now found too oostlj an ornament. Certain accidental marks 
of the printer betraj the bibliographical secret, that the seoond 
edition was in reality but the first.* The preface to the 
second part is remarkable for its inscription, in no good ho- 



To AMY THAT WILL KKAD IT 



f 



There was jet no literary public to appeal to, to save the 
neglected work which the great Seldeh had deemed worthy 
of his studies : but there was, as the poet indignantly desig- 
nates them, " a cattle, odt pro/anum vul^us H arceo^ <j€ which 
I account them, be they never so greaL" And '^the cattle* 
conoeiTed that there was nothing in this island worthy study- 
ing. We had not yet learned to esteem ourselves at a time 

* Perhaps none of oor poets have been more hiddcss ia their oditAr* thaa 
DnjrtOD. He himself pcd>Uihod a Mio editioa of hk works m 141»: but 
soma of his more intercediig prodacdoiis, now Ijing bciore me, are cootained 
in a small Tolmne, 1681, — UMjear ia which he died. 

A amdem folio editioo was pablisbed bf Dodslcjr ia 1749. TbetitJ«paKe 
MiBies w that this Tolnno contains aff his writiaipi; while a later edition, 
in Ihar Tolomes Sro, 17M, pretends to snpplj the dcfidendce of the fiirmcr, 
whieh at leagih Dodslej had disoorersd; but it is awkwardlj done bj an 
4flpindiT, and is stai deficient The rapid demand fer a new edition of 
Dnjton betw e en 1748 and 1788 bean a snspicioos aspect. An {nteDii^ent 
bibliopolist, Mr. Sodd, faiforms ms that diis ocKm» edition k in &ct the iOm- 
tioal /Uio, only arranged to the octaro form bj a cAntriranoe, wdJ kw/wa 
among printers, at the time of printing the folio. The separation of the 
additional poems in the Appendix eonfirms this ■aggcstion. 

Of the *" Polf-olbion," the edition called the Mcond, of 1928, has fetirbod 
an exoesslTe price; while the first, considered ibMeaplete, nuijr be pr/^ur«4 
at a rerj moderate price. The p om t iso r of the first editi'/n, b'/werer, enjojs 
the whole treasors <ff Selden*s lore. Mr. Soothej, in his ** Hp<9cimens of 
Onr Ancient Poets,** has reprinted the entire ** ViAj-o\hum '* with his iwoaJ 
judgment; bat, onhappilj, the rich stores of Seklen the publijihitm [ifftMA/ 
deemed soparflaoas. Drajton m worthy of a complete editwn of his wt/rkM. 
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when six editioos of Camden's " Britennia,' 
Latin, were diSusiog the grcftlneee of Eo^ond 
Europe. 

But, thougli ttuB poet devoted much of his life to tbts gnal 
anti<]uarian and Icpograpbic poem, he has ews^ed his 
io almost every species of — — y: fertility of eutyect, 



Huency of execution, a 
hisiorical narratives too h 
Ovidian ; elegiea on sevo: 
e]ii»tles, of a Horatiao cas 
freshness of imagery, breat 
iSong!4 and eatire and iximi 
nnsuccesaful ; but In satire 
than eaoatic. There is one 
in wliich he has been emini 
or Court of Fticrip," is a rai 



Heb 



h»^3 



aclenstics. 

al ; heroic epistle ', 
asions, or rather i 
torals, in which thetv i» a 
ith the life of nature; and 
a comedy he had not bora 
) considered mor« indignial 
» of poetry, rare among O^ 
ucceasfiil : his " Nrraphid^ ^ 
■I of the grotei*>iue. those ar»> 



besques of poetry, thoae lusory effusions on chimerical objects 
There are grave critics who would deny the poet the liberty 
allowed to the painter. The " Nymphidia " seems to have 
been ill understood by some modem critics. The poet has 
been censured for " neither imparling nor feeling ibat half- 
believing seriousness which enchants us in the wild and magi- 
cal touches of Shakspeare;" but the poet designed an ei- 
• quisilely ludicrous fiction. Drayton has, however, reUeved 
tlie grotesque scenes by rising into the higher strains of 
poetry, such as Gray might not have disdained. 

It was the misfortune of Drayton not to have been a popn- 
lar poet; which we may infer from his altercations with his 
booksellers, and from their frequent practice of prefixing new 
litlepages, with fresher dates, to the first editions of his poems. 
That he was also in perpetual quarrel with his Muse, appears 
by his frequent alteration of his poems, lie oflen felt thai 
curse of an infeUcitous poet, that his diligence was more active 
than his creative power. Drayton was a poet of volume : but 
his genius was peculiar; from an unhappy facility in coniposi- 
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lioii, in reaching excellence he too often declined into medioo- 
ri^. A modem reader maj be struck bj the puritj and 
strength of his diction : his strong descriptive manner lays 
hold of the fancj; but he is always a poet of reason, and 
never of passion. He cannot be considered as a poet of medi- 
ocrity, who has written so much above that level ; nor a poet 
who can rank among the highest class, who has often flat- 
tened his spirit by its redundance. 

There was another cause, besides his quarrel with his Mpse, 
which threw a shade over the life of Drayton. He had been 
fcrward to greet James the First, on his accession to the 
thnme of England, with a congratulatory ode ; but for some 
caose, which has not been revealed, he tells us, ^ he suffered 
shipwreck by his forward pen." The king appears to have 
oonceiyed a personal dislike to the bard, — a circumstance 
noi osaal with James towards either poets or flatterers. It 
seems to arise from some state-matter; for Drayton tells us, — 

''I feara, as I do ttabbing, this word, state.*^ 

Afloording to Oldys, Drayton appears to have been an 
agent in the Scottish king's intercourse with his English 
iiiends: some unlucky incident probably occurred, which 
might have indisposed the monarch towards his humble friend. 
The onhappy result of his court to the new sovereign cast a 
sour and melancholy humor over his whole life : Drayton, in 
his ''Elegy" to his brother - poet, Sandys, has perpetuated 
bis story. 




Rawxeioh is a great name 
our imaginaLion. His tn 
! regions, 






p8, his own dominion. Yet 
was this hero the courtier, ; " the gtaM of fHshtwii" mi 

the profound sUMsamn, w aaxiata and vrbose coonselii 

Millon, the severe Millon, careiuHy collected ; and the pn^X, 
who, when he found a masler-geniug lingering in a desert, 
joyed to pay him the homage of his protection. Bawlei^ 
who in his youthful hours, and even through hia vagrant voy- 
ages, was at all times a student, in the ripeness of liis knoir- 
iedge was a sage. Thus he, who seemed through all hii 
restless days to have lived only for his own age, was the tne 
servant of posterity. 

If ever there have been men whose temperaments and dis- 
positions have harmonized within themselves faculties seefo- 
iogly incompatible, with an equability of force combining the 
extremes of our nature, it would not be difficult lo believe 
that Sir Walter Rawleigh was one of this rarest species. Va- 
rious and opposite were his enterprises ; but, whichever was 
the object, his aptitude was prompt : for he is equally renowned 
for his active and his contemplative powers ; in neither he 
seems to have held a secondary rank. And he bos ieSi the 
nation a collection of his writings, which claim for their author 
the just honore of being one of the founders of our litera- 
ture. 
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This 18 the perBpective view of his character as it appears 
at a distance. His was a strange and adventaroos life : the 
shifting scenes seem gathering together as in a tale of fiction, 
full (^ as sorprising incidents and as high passions, and as 
intricate and mysterious, as the involutions of a well-invented 
fiiUe. And, in this various history of a single individual, 
shoold we he dazzled by the haughtiness of prosperity, and 
even be startled by the baseness of humiliation, still shall we 
find one sublime episode more glorious than the tale, and as 
pathetic a close as ever formed the catastrophe of a tragic 
romance. I parsue this history as far as concerns its psycho- 
logical development 

It was the destiny of Rawleigh to be the artificer of his 
own fortunes, and in that arduous course to pass through 
pinching ways and sharp turns. The younger son of a family 
whose patrimony had not lasted with their antiquity, he had 
nothing left but his enterprise and his sword : his mind had 
decided on his calling. The romantic adventures of the Span- 
ish in new regions had early kindled the master-mind which 
takes its lasting bent from its first strong impulse. The Span- 
iards and their new world, ^ the treasures and the paradises " 
which they enjoyed, haunted his dreams to his latest days. 
The age in which the great struggle had commenced in 
Europe for the independence of nations and of faiths was as 
firrorable to the indulgence oi the military passion as it was 
pregnant with political instruction. No period in modem his- 
tory was so prodigal of statesmen and of heroes ; and Bawleigh 
was to be both. 

Two noble schools for military education were opened for 
our youthful volunteer: among the Protestants in France, 
when they assembled their own armies, and subsequently in 
the Netherlands, under the Prince of Orange, Rawleigh 
learned the discipline of a valorous but a wary leader, and 
beheld in Don John of Austria the hardihood of a presump- 
tuous commander, whose '^ self-confidence could overcome the 
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greatest difficulties, jet in hb judgnieDl h -weak, (bat be eooll 
Dot manage the least." 

The captain who bad fleshed his sword in manj • field no* 
CH3t his foiiimea ID that other element which led Colinabii» t» 
diiicoveiy, and Fizarro to conquest. Bawleigh had an ntenM 
brother, whom he justly callo^ '■'° "true brother," — Sir Htmh 
phrey Gilbert, a great iiavip id the projector of a new 

passage to the Indies. Au ion was fitted unt hy tfaea 

to colonize some parts of Lmerica : his Stst mariliiDe 

esmj was frustrated by a d i accident But the iati*- 

pid actiTity of Rawleigb &li' > pau^e ; and now it UumI 

againjjt the rebellious ke "eland. Hia dispntes iriA 

Grey, the lord-deputy, bru m before the coaacil-botr] 

in the presence of the quet r adventurer knew howtn 

value this fortunate opporti His eloquent tale Mnct 

hLs lordly advenuirv dumb, aim >.n9 not sliphtlv noti<*d Ttr 
Elizabeth. The soldier of fortune was now hanging looselj 
about the circle of the court, watchful of another fortunate 
moment to attract the queen's attention. There was a \eTj 
remarkable disposition in this cxiraordinarj' man. as I have 
elsewhere noticed, of practiaing petty artifices in the affain 
of life. The gay cavalier flung his rich embroidered mantle 
across the plashy spot for an instantaneous foot -cloth ; not 
unknowing that an act of gallantly was sure lo win the sus- 
ceptible coquetry of his royal mistress. Hia personal grace, 
and his tall stature, and the charm of bis voluble elocution, 
when once admitted into the presence, were irresistible. On 
the same system as he had cast his mantle before the queen, 
he scratched on a window-pane, likely to catch her majesty'^ 
eye, that verse expressive of hb "desire" and "his fear to 
climb," to which the queen condescended to add her rhyme. 

The man of genius was not yet entangled in the meshes of 
political parties, and was still contemplating on an imaginary 
land north of the Gulf of Florida, as studious of the ait of 
le bad been of the art of war. He has left a 
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immber of essays on both these subjects, composed for Prince 
Henry in the succeeding reign. He was already in favor 
with the queen ; for she sanctioned a renewal of the unfortu- 
nate expedition under his brother. Rawleigh had the hirgest 
▼easel built under his own eye, for he was skilful in naval 
architecture ; and he named it ^ the Rawleigh," anticipating 
the day when it should leave that name to a city or a kingdom. 
It was on this occasion that the queen commanded Rawleigh 
to present to his brother, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, a precious 
gem, on which was engraven an anchor guided by a lady, gra- 
cioiisly desiring in return the picture of the hardy adventurer. 
Such were the arts of female coquetry which entered so admi- 
rably into her system of policy, kindling such personal enthu- 
nasm in the professed lovers of their royal mistress, while she 
resigned her heroes to their enterprises at their own honorable 
cost of their fortunes or their lives. In this second expedition, 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert realized a discovery of what was then 
called ^ the Newfoundland,'' of which he took possession for 
England with the due formalities ; but, on his return, his slen- 
der baHk foundered, and thus obscurely perished one of the 
moot enlightened of that heroic race of our maritime disco- 
▼erers, — the true fathers of future colonies. 

Rawleigh, unrolling an old map which had been presented 
to her royal father, charmed the queen by the visions which 
bad long charmed himself. Her majesty granted letters-patent 
to secure to him the property of the countries which he might 
discover or might conquer. Rawleigh minutely planned the 
future operations ; and, by the captains he sent (for the queen 
would not part with her fiivorite), that country was discovered 
to which had the royal maiden not so eagerly given the name 
of " Virginia,'' had probably borne that of Rawleigh ; for sub- 
sequently he betrayed this latent design when he proposed 
founding a dty with that romantic name. 

But the pressing interests of our home-affairs withdrew his 
mind from undiscovered dominions. Rawleigh was a chief 
VOL. n. 17 
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adviser of Elizabeth in ifae great Spanish t 
eminently active in various expeditions, and do4 Igm #cni»- 
ftble in parliament. The ceasetees topic of his a)unMki,«ij 
the frequent exerdse of his pen. was tlie alMrming a^gaub^w^ 
nienl of the Spanish power. At this day, perhapt^ w« cm 



form no adequate 
niou which Rawleigh dwel 
spread his wing far over 1 
many attempts to make t 
Possibly he may have aacr 
ireasiire* of India, which t 
rated : however, he assun 
tinve felt a conviction, tin 
disturbs all the nations oi 
purchases intelligence, and t 
greatest monarchies. "Wlitn 
forces inv^e, they basely 
of all 
arts of policy, 



Catholic and oolossal doan- 
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We have here a complete pictare of thoM 

hich, in the revolmionary system of Praace, 



endangered Kurope ; and which may yet, should ever a cokesil 
power again overshadow its independent empires. 

To clip " the wing that had spread far over its nest," b* 
cutting off the unintemipled supplies of the plate-fieets of 
Spain, was a course in which the queen only perceived the 
earnest loyalty of the intrepid adventurer; nor was that toy- 
ally less for its perfect accordance with hia own personal cm- 
cems. 

Rawleigh and his joint adventurers in these discoveries 
were carrying on their expeditions at the risk of their privste 
fortunes ; and it appears thai his own zeal had beguiled yoang 
men to change their immovable lands for light pinnaces, llic 
prudential ministers looked on with a cold eye ; and the eco- 
nomical sovereign, as she was wont, rewarded her hero in her 
own way. Elizabeth bestowed titular honors, and cut out a 
seigniory in Ireland from the Karl of Desmond's domains, 
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whidi Rawleigfa's own sword had cfaieflj woo ; twelve thoa- 
Mmd acres, yielding do rents ; dismantled farms and tenantless 
hamlets, — an estate of fire and blood! A more substantial 
patent was conferred on him, — to license taverns for the sale 
of wines ; and at length it was enlarged to lev j tonnage and 
poundage, specifying that the grant was ^ to sustain his great 
diarges in the discoveiy of remote countries." 

This was one d those odious monopolies by which the par- 
limonions sovereign pretended to reward the services oi the 
individual bj the infliction of a great public grievance, infi- 
nitelj more intolerable than an j pension-list ; for eveiy mono- 
poly was a traffic admitting all sorts of abuses. Bawleigh's 
inventive fiK^ultj often broke forth into humbler schemes in 
domestic afiairs. He seems first to have perceived, in the 
expansion of society, the difficulty of communication for the 
wants of life. He projected an office for universal agency; 
and in this he anticipated that useful intelligence which we 
DOW recognize by the term of advertisement. New enteiv 
prises and ceaseless occupation were the aliment of that 
lestless and noble spirit But these monopolies, severely 
exacted, provoking complaints and contests, were one among 
other causes which may account for Bawleigh's unpopularity, 
even at his meridian. 

To his absorbing devotion to obtain the queen's favor, he 
bas himself ascribed his numerous enemies. While Elizabeth 
listened to his ingenious solutions of all her inquiries, many 
dose at hand took umbrage lest they themselves were being 
aoi^lanted ; while he himself, with marked expressions, dis- 
dained an popularity. Hence, from opposite quarters, we 
learn how haughtily his genius bore him in conmianding the 
world under him. And there is no doubt, as Aubrey tells us, 
that he was ^ damnably proud." Even in the height of court 
fiiTor, this great man was obnoxious to the people. This we 
see by an anecdote of Tarleton, the jester of Elizabeth, famed 
Jbr Ids extemporal acting. Performing before the queen, 
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wlule Rawlcigh stand hy her majcstr, shtiflliiis a pMft «£ I 
cards, anil poinling to the rcja] box, the jesting camed 
exclaimei], "See. the knave comnuDd^ the qnen)!' Her 
tnajest.y frowned : but, the nudience applauding, the rjuoen, 
ever cbnrj in checking any popular feeling, reserved her 
BDger till the following day, — ■-— Tarleton was bani^lied ftan 
ihe royal presence. Nor ws lei^ less unpopular in tlw 

succeeding reign, when the ifxtted Ibb great nun, uid 

when this great man condcs to tell them bow much W 

despised such rogues and rs The inconsiderate nmlli- 

tude, in the noble preface to eat work, he compared to 

"dogt.. who ftlwajs bark at they know not, and wbcM 

nature is to accompany on< icr in Ibese clamon.' 

However busied by the di 7 of remote ominlnes, lbs 

armed shipe of Rawleigh oft t)ii^t into port a SpnUi 

prize. Thp day arrived, — the short bill ^Iden 'lav. — ith^v 
as his eonlemporary and a secretary of slate has told us, -be 
who was first to roll through want, and di^bility to exist, 
before he came to a repose," betrayed a sudden affluence — in 
the roagnifiponce about him — in the train of his followers, 
when he seemed to be the rival of the chivalrous Essex, — in 
the gorgeousness of his dress, from the huge diamond which 
buttoned his feather, to his shoes powdered with pearls, dart- 
ing from every point of his person the changeful light of 
countless jewels. In this habiliment, fitted to be the herald 
of that goddess of beauty to which Eli/abelh was familiarly 
compared, beside the queen during her royal progresses, stood 
the captain of her guard ; and her eyes were often solaced as 
they dwelt on the minion of fortune, her own prosperous 
adventurer ; it was with secret satisfaction that she knew his 
treasure was not taken out of her exchequer. It could only 
have been some great Spanish galleon, like that of "the 
Madre de Dios," which furnished Rawleigh with that com- 
plete suit of armor of solid silver which fixed all eyes at the 
tilt ; or which went to build the stately mansion of Sherborne, 
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and to plan its fanciful gardens and groves, drawing the river 
through the rocks. Curious in horticulture as in the slightest 
arts he practised, Rawleigh's hands transplanted the first 
orange-trees which breathed in this colder clime, as he had 
given Ireland the Virginian potato, and England the Virginian 
tobacco, and perhaps the delicious ananas. But Sherborne 
was church land. It is said that Sir Walter had often cast 
a wistful eye on it as it lay in his journeys from Devon- 
shire. It gave umbrage to some in Church and State, that^ 
bj frightening a timid Bishop of Salisbury, he had prevailed 
on him to alienate the manor of Sherborne from his see in 
fiivor of the crown, that it might the more securely be trans- 
ferred to him who had coveted it, till another coveter, in 
the despicable Carr, plundei'ed him who had despoiled the 
diocese. 

A genius versatile as ambitious, moving in the eventM 
court of a female sovereign, though o^n musing on '^ remote 
countries " or Spanish galleons, could not stand as a mere 
spectator amid the agitated amphitheatre of politics, nor in 
the luxuriance of courtly idleness save himself from softer, 
but not always less fatal, intrigues. Rawleigh was the victim 
of love and of politics. 

On his first entrance to a court-life, Bawleigh found Bur- 
leigh and Leicester watchful of each other. They were the 
lieadB of dark factions which clouded the court of £lizal>eth, 
and crooked were the ways our aspirant had to wind. Lei- 
oester seems to have been an early patron of Rawleigb, by 
means of his nephew. Sir Philip Sidney. At length, per- 
ceiving his ascendency over the queen, the great lord, to over- 
turn this idol of womanish caprice, introduced his youthful 
son-in-law, the famous and unfortunate Essex; nor had he, 
who himself had been a reigning favorite, miscalculated on 
the fascination of a new lover. The contest for the royal 
emile became too apparent: ruptures and reconciliations fol- 
Vmedj till death closed these eventful jealousies. Rawleigh 
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had glided over to the opposition under the sobtle and tk 
ploiling CeciL 

An intrigue of le?? guiltiness than these dark machinstiooi 
of heartless meo banished Rawlcigfa from court. In tfae dal- 
liance of the ladies of the privy-ctiamber, through the lonj 
tedious days of audience, hf ) too witiilf thww out u 

ob^erra^oQ on that seductive potlees circle, the maids of 

lienor, who, he declared, w ike witches, who ccHild do 

hurt, but do do good." Thei one, however, the bewil^ 

ing ThrogmortoD, who wa^ podness ; the unpassiaiicrf 

knight was resiElless ; and i uentt; the law cmseoatcd 

wbiLt love had already iirei joined. But envy with iu 

evil eje was peering. The i of Virgins, impUcabte a 

lovr -treasons, sent the love he Tower, 

In this desperate predica Bawleigb had lost in tn < 

hour the proud work of his higheM amWlitin.— the fiivor nf 
his lui stress-sovereign. The forlorn hero had recourse to one 
of those prompt and petty stratagems in which he was often 
80 dexterous. At his prison -window, one day, he beheld ibe 
queen passing in her barge, and suddenly raved like a dis- 
tracted lover. He entreated to be allowed lo go in dtsgui^ 
to rest his eyes once more on the idol of his heart ; and, when 
the governor refused this extraordinary request of a state- 
prisoner, he, in his agony, slru^lcd. Their daggers were 
clutched ; till Sir Arthur Goi^e, seeing " the cold iron walk- 
■ ing about," rushed between these terrible combatants. All 
this. Gorge, then a friend of Rawleigh, minutely narrates in a 
letter to Cecil; at the same time gently hinting, that, if the 
minister deem it proper, it may be communicated to the queen, 
that such was the miserable condition of Rawleigh, thai he fell 
distracted only at (he distant sight of her majesty, Thb 
theatrical scene was got up for the nonce, and served as a 
prologue to another cluiracteristic effusion, — a letter of raving 
gallantry, which Orlando Furioso himself might have penned, 
potent with the condensed essence of old romance. The amo- 
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rist in his prison thus sorrows : ^ I was wont to behold her 
riding like Alexander, hunting like Diana, walking like 
Tenns ; the gentle wind blowing her fair hair about her pure 
cdieeks like a nymph ; sometime sitting in the shade like a 
goddess, sometime singing like an angeL" Sir Walter knew 
bow high the pulse beat of his royal mistress, now aged by 
her sixtieth year. He obtained his freedom, but was banished 
the presence. And now, cast out of court favor, and calling 
himself ^the queen's captive," Rawleigh, whom many had 
feared, and few had not admired, found that even fools had 
the courage to vex a banished favorite. 

There was no hope ; yet Bawleigh, in his exile at his own 
Sherborne, addressed more than one letter to the queen, warn- 
ing her of ^the dangers of a Spanish Action in Scotland." 
But the letters were received in silence. Rawleigh then 
attempted to awaken Cecil to the state of Ireland, then on 
the point of exploding into a rebellion. He compares himself 
to the Trojan soothsayer, ^who cast his spear against the 
wooden horse, and was not believed." The language of com- 
plaint was not long tolerable to a spirit which would have 
ocHnmanded the world ; and at once he took his flight from 
the €M to the new, and his fleet and himself were again buoy- 
ant on the ocean. 

This was Rawleigh's first voyage to ^ the empire of Guia- 
na," as it was then called. His interesting narrative Hume 
has harshly condemned, as containing " the most palpable lies 
ever imposed on the credulity of mankind." Our romantic 
adventurer has incurred censure for his own credulity in 
search of mines which appear to have existed, and of ^ the 
golden city," which lying Spaniards had described; and he 
had even his honor impeached by the baffled speculators 
of his own day, whom he had beguiled with his dreams: 
hot he who sacrificed life and fortune in a great enterprise 
left the world a pledge that he at least beheved in his own 
tale. 
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Rawlcigh, like other men of genim, was iDflorncod I^Ai 
«ptrit of the age, which was the spirit of disonrrrji nlib 
ihe brave and the resolved, what coold be impraetioUe 
which opened a new world ? Tho Iraditiom of the SpWMardi 
had been solemnlj' recorded in the coltcclions of their ranpa^ 
and had been sanctioned bv the reports of RawleigV* 9^ 
p(\)ple : and he himself had lis eyes and hid drMm ■ 

the novel a.^'pect of those : plains and brBoebiag rin^ 

inhabited by fifty nations ; umab of a new tona, Mi 

birds of A new plnmage ; a vegetable world (tf MB 

and plants and flowpra bj is, oq wliivh tbe ere 4Mk 

for the first time, — a fresh in, '■the face of vhnefltfk 

hath not been torn, nor the and salt of the soil tfHt 

by mannrance." 

The origin of those pu lales which ihs 'Etatiftmt 

brought home wilh (hem hi«i .. : been tiw^. Soene law 
the air of religious legends, descriptive of the Paradi$« of the 
Blacks ; such as that chimerical Manoa, where, they said, "the 
king had golden images of every object on earth." Or were 
such marvellous fictions the shrewd inventions of the^e chil- 
dren of Nature, more cunning than the men of Europe, stupe- 
fied and credulous from their sovereign passion ? When the 
Indians on the coast found that the whites seemed insatiate 
of gold and pearls, they fostered the madness, directing their 
strange invaders far up into the land, — to the great city of 
Manoa, the El Dorado of the Spaniards, and which no one 
ever reached. In this manner, they probably designed to rid 
themselves of their ambiguous guests ; sending them to stray 
in the deserts of primeval forests, or to sail along interminable 
rivers, wrecked amid rapid falls. 

Rawleigh endured many miseries ; and, on his return, his 
narrative was deemed f;ibulous. The pathos of his language, 
however, perpetuates his dignified affliciion : "CM' the little 
remaining fortune I had, I have wasted in effect all herein. 
I have undergone many constniclions, been accomiianied with 
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nj sorrows, with labor, hunger, heal, skkneaB, and periL 
From myself I have deserred no thanks; for I am retained a 
beggar, and withered." 

An enterprise which was, as he himself ooosidered it to be, 
rft^f^nal^ erushed the resources of the individoaL He aseures 
Ui that he might hare enriched himself, had ~ it become the 
Ibrmer fortune in which he once tived, and sorted with all the 
oflloea of honor, which by her majesty's grace he held that day 
in England, for him to go j<mrmaf9 ofpicory;** that is. in Gen- 
dcmiar^s plain Spanish, '^piracy :" for the Spaniazds applied the 
term ptcarroy a rogue or thief^ to every one sailing in their 
seas. The dedication of his narraiiTe. though 
to Howard and Cecil, was eridently addressed to 
^ the lady of ladies," who, howerer, could not break her en- 
^MMi*^ silence. 

Spain trembled at the efforts of a nn^ hero of Kngl^ind : 
ahe seemed to anticipate her uncertain dominion over that new 
world. Spain, though proud and mighty, standing on her 
gcdden feet, yet found them weak as unbaked day, while her 
treasure-fleets were either burned or sunk, or carried into our 
ports. But at home there were those who dreaded the ascend- 
ency of that bold spirit, which, even in his present sad condi- 
tion, asserted that ^ there were men worthy to be kings of 
these dominions, and who, by the queen's graise and leave, 
would undertake it of themselves." His adversaries would 
doak their private envy under the fair color of the public 
safety, or seemed wise with prudential scepticism. Yet the 
dauntless soul of Bawleigh, amid his distresMS, despatched 
two ships, under his devoted Keymis, to keep up the inter- 
course with the weak colony he had left behind : this was the 
second voyage to Guiana, which only increased the anxi<;ty 
for a third, which soon followed. 

It is a curious instance of that alarm of jealousy prevalent 
with the favorites of those days, that, during the time of l<aw- 
leigh's disgrace at court, merely his sudden appearance in the 
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metTDpolis, as the news is cautiouslj iodicated, " ga*e cum 
of diaconteDt to some other;" that is, the reigning &*(inM^ 
Essex. Possibly there might be some cause ; for the wriUr 
l«ll3 that Rawleigh was "in good hc^ to return into gnce;'* 
but this restorative was Dot then adminialered to ihe km 
stroUer from Sherborne. The aueen was impertnrboUe. 

The rojal anger of Elizi never bterierett with fav 

policy, nor dulled her eagac Two years aitex, in 1596, k 

was decided to attack the Sp fleet in their orh hitHion, 

according to a plan laid dowi Utwleigb as far bade at in 

1588. He was now wanted; ter«fore he was remembered 

as lar as his ^pointment, to >e of the four conmuUHlen 

in the famous expedition C Cadis. Essex, as uot- 

roander'in-cbief, betrayed hi. >mpetence ; and Bawldghi 

the prompt energy of his n r and bb nurilime abilitka. 

EsseK, at all times his rival, a, I nev«r his friend, saw Ms 
own lustre dusked by the eminence of his inferior ; and. on 
his return, fatally read in the eyes of his royal mistress the 
first omen of bis decline. During his absence, bis recommen- 
dation of Sir Thomas Bodley for the secretaryship of state 
had been rejected, and Ibe bated Cecil bad triumphed. Raw- 
leigh now undertook a more difficult affair tbaa the victory of 
Cadiz, — he effected an amicable arrangement between Cedl 
and Essex : and this seems to have been a most grateful ser- 
vice to the (jiieen ; for, a month afterwards, we find him again 
at court. Five years must have elapsed, — so long the queen 
could preserve Ibe royalty of ber anger. 

Restored to the queen's favor, the lover bad lost nothiug of 
his fascination. Tlie very day on which Cecil led Rawleigb 
in " as capiaiu of the guard," he rode in the evening with the 
queen, and held a private conference, where probably many 
secrets and counsels were divulged, too long and too proudly 
supprcssed-t All this was done in the absence of Essex, but 

■ Ixkige's ■' Illustnuions of Briliah Hi*iory," iii. 67. 
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nol withoQt his oonaent ; for tlie tliree enemica were now to 
befriends. 

The seoond great expeditioD foUowed. Again Enex he- 
tmyed his inexperienoe and his fidhne ; while Bawleigjhy in a 
Itfflfiant action, toc^ FajaL The reoeptioD of Eskx at eomt 
levelled his amhition ; and he retreated finom the queen's re- 
proaches, sick at heart, to horj himself in soDen sedoeioo. 
Tlie remainder of his dajs exhihits a series of distorhed acts, 
in the continued conflict hetween his own popolaritj and the 
Tariable fiiTor of the qneen. To complete this tale of politi- 
cal intrigues, we have a letter, remariuhle for its stjle, its 
matter, and its object, from Bawlei^ to Cecil, orging the anni- 
hilation of ^ the tyrant," before '^ it is too kte,** in terms hardly 
amUguous enough to save Bawlei^ from the diarge of har- 
ing hurried on the &te of Essex, at whose execution he shed 
tears;* and in the confession of one of Essex's desperate 
adrisers, in their mad rising, we learn that the eaii had fixed 
on Bawleigh to be got rid ot 

If we reflect a moment on this triumTirate of political 
friends,— and Cecil secretly assured the Scottish monarch that 
^he and they would never live under one apple-tree," — we 
may see how the wiles and jealousies of Iotc are not more 
fiital than those of intriguing statesmen. Bawleigh, for a 
purpose, reconciles Essex with Cecfl ; but, in reality, the three 

. • When Rswleigh was himtdf in te pbee wfaete he had pot Emitx,— 
oo the tcaffoldf—be solemnljr declared that "^ be had no hand ta hit Um^ 
aadwasDODeofthem that procured his death.** How are ve to noMcik this 
dedaiation with tiie cxtiaoidinaiy letter wliich first ap p ear ed fai Xordta't 
Collectioii, and wluch. Home asserts, "eootains the ■tm aiitat prooii to the 
costnuy? " Mr. Lodge mdefstands the adriee of BawVngh in the rerj 
woTBt sense: Mr. Tjtier, with ingenaitj, suggests that Cecil, with ** a ynif 
spective wariness, which — not satisfied with deoeiring his ooDtMBpofariei — 
piporided hUmtb/or potieribf,^ procored Bawleigh to addms this letter t/# 
him; and, in a word, that, in eomposing this eoergetie epistle, he was mA so 
moch the writer as the agent in the ploL I am more disposed to b^lMrr^, 
that, when Bawleigh wrote so mnarkalrle a letter, he was foJlj aware of its 
fattport, and looked forwards to the result. 
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alike bear a mutual antipalliy. Wbeti Essex ii 
eick at home, aud the queen, holT-repentant in 
Knl a fnendly message to tlie earl, this a 
ing favor towards Essex startled Bawlei^, who is oi 
sickness in his turn ; aud the qaeen, at once the rojal ■ 
e of her court-lovers, is compelled to aend hi 
I equivalent k i; and both them poi 



cordial of a 

patients were cured by ih 

Cecil aud Rawleigh pau 
Essex on the blocli ; and tL 
for, left without a rival, I 
" Tlioee," said Rawleigh oo 
hint, set themselves atterwi 
est enemies," This may h 
criminal friendships I 

Cecil " bore no love to x\ 



prescriptioo. 
t till they laid the bead rf 

sealed their own fortmM; 
-ciune rivals to eadi oihen 
iifiold, " who eet me a^iak 
iinst me, and were tajffvif 
1 among the con&esitMi* i£ 

Jgh," tells a contecoponry; 



but we know more than contemporaries, and we pos^esi 
secrets which Rawleigh could not discover while Eliiabeth 
was on the throne, though a lurking suspicion of the boUov- 
ness of his friend " Robin " may have lain oa his mind whoi 
he wrote this verse on the ambidextrous Talleyrand, who 
through all changes — 



" Stilt kept OD the 



and left ua od the plaiD." 



It was while this subdolous minister was holding most inti- 
mate intercourse with Rawleigh, while his son was placed 
under his guardian care at Sherborne, and he himself, with 
Lord Cobham, his brother- in-law, was there a guest, that this 
extraordinary Wachiavel was daily working al the destruction 
of both his friends ! This was efleelually done by instilling 
into the Scottish monarch antipatliies never to be uprooied. 
Oti the demise of the queen, Rawleigh was for raising up an 
English against a Scottish party : he was for keeping the gov- 
eruincnt in their own hands ; and looking on the successor to 
the English throne as a foreigner, and his people as a needy 
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woald have only admitted him on terms ; or, as Aubrey 
Idnts, was for ** setting up a commonwealth." Little dreamed 
Hawleigh that he was already sold, and disposed of; that his 
tneodj Secretary Cecil, was surrounding Durham House, Raw- 
l^fa's town residence, by domestic and midnight spies ; and, 
S8 the secretary was wont, laying traps to decoy his associate 
in the councils of Elizabeth into something which nught be 
shifted into a semblance of treason against the future sove- 
reign.* 

The train so covertly laid, the mine was sprung at the due 
hoar. Rawleigh's reception by the king was the prognostic 
of his fell. Rawleigh announced, James exclaimed, more guo, 
^ Rawleigh, Rawleigh ! o'- my saul, mon, I have heard rawly 
of thee ! "t Cecil, who had participated in the fall of Essex, 
the chief of the Scottish party, all expected would have sharr^d 
in the same royal repulse. Lady Kildare once aptly de- 
scribed Cecil, when she threatened ^ to break the neck of that 
weasel ; ** and afterwards the Scottish monarch, admiring the 
quick shiftings and keen scent of the crafty creature in the 
playful style of the huntsman, characterized his minister, in hiA 
kennel of courtiers, as his ^little beagle." ^The weasel ** 
had all along, moving to and fro, kept his unobserved course ; 
and, to the admiration of all, now ^ came out of the chamber 
like a giant, to run his race for honor and fortune.** Tlmt 
astnte Machiavel had long prepared stanch friends for him- 
self in weU-paid Scots. James was hardly seated on his 
new throne, when his minister opened one of his political ex- 
hibitions by the incom p rehensible Cobham conspiracy; and 
this ingenious artificer of state-plots had knotted the present 
inth one i^parently more real : bat, though they would not 

* The extraoffdimiy memi of the duplicity of thif wily mmi^rr are »Uied 
by Mr. Tttlkb, in the Appendix to hit "^ Life of B«wleigh.*' 

t At Rawleigkj like all hi* cootemporarica, Indodio^ Shakenpeare, wrota 
kia name direnely, ao that ve are at a lota to proooonee it, thia apootaneoQa 
aally of the Seottieh monarch rereals ita real pronimdaiion ; which ia alao 
eonflnned by m aoct of epigna of that day. 
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hold togelher, they served W pat his friend on hi* 

trial. When the eloquence of Rawlei^ had twflM Ui 

judges, and [he evideaiw failed, Cedl, then sittii^ in oMrt ia 

the t'haracier of a friend, secretly conveyed aa innid'wi k^ 

ter, sufficient to serve as an arobiguous ple& for a 

conviction. Rawleigh was iudidnlly but illegally 

and the affair terminated m esqne execution, when ton 

were led to the block, and niffered decapitation.' 

A remarkable circumstai ;ever, occurred, wfaich mat 

not be passed over in this Dgical history of ii«»ki|^ 

In the Tower, during the lion of the weak and wnflb- 

less Cobhum, who was shit dence, Rawleigh aflecud a 

recklc«isness of life ; snddt nflirted apon hi mo e l f yAtt 

his enemies afterwards call g^Uty blow id the Tower*.' 

in the blow he did not risk ; " being, in tmlli, nlW a 

cut than a stab" in his brei>^_ dortified paanon aurrhcK 
overcome for a moment the hero whose fortitude had often 
been more nobly tried ; but, in my own mind, I cannot avoid 
includjug the present incident among those similar minor ani- 
fices designed for some grand effect, 

Rawleigh, condemned, was suffered to live twelve yean in 
the Tower; whence he obtained a release, but not a pardon: 

• The secret hislory of this slate-riiidk, — the conspiricy of Cobhtm. » 
dJMppointed couriicr. — ai Mr. Lodge observes, might fill ■ mwlente roloine 
of speculations on its darker parts. All hislOTJana agree UiM it nia.<t mnaiii 
involvable and '^ hopelesj^lv obscure/' It is, however, opened wiih great 
vigor, and novplry of rcwarch, by Mr. Tytleh, in the .appendix (o his blo- 
graphv of Rawleigh, But he passes over too slightly the convrrratjon and 
the olTer of the "eight thousand cmivns;" and"the pension." of whidi 
KawleiRh said "he would lell him more when he saw the money." His quite 
evident that Rawleigh bad been tamprred with by the silly CiAham. wbvw 
rickety brains had been concocting a cmde, fantastic plot, which was hardly 
the initial of one. But Knwieigh had listened: he bad not positivily re- 
fused bis panicipation, neither had he yielded bis consent. When " the eijhl 
thoutand crowns" had safely an-ived. where were they to go? Bawlti^ 
decbred, that, " when he saw Ihe money, be would be ready to talk more on 
the subjert." Mr. Tytler, like Sir Walter, is pleased to cooaider that the 
whole affair waa " one of Lord Cobbam'a idle conceita." 
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tiie oondemnation was suspended over his head like the poiiited 
Bwoid, ready to drop on the guest invited to the mockery of a 
ieatiTaL A new secretary, Winwood, and a new favorite, 
BoAingham, had listened to the vision of a gokl mine and 
an Eng^h colony. The sage, who had passed through that 
adiool of wisdom, his own *< History of the World," when 
called into action, was still the same romantic adventurer. 
What else for him remained in England hut the dream of his 
eariydays? The military and the naval writings, as well as 
the ^ History of the World," of Rawleigh, had been designed 
by their great author to mould the genius of that prince to 
whom he looked for another Elizabethan reign ; bat Prince 
Henry had sunk into an untimely grave, and the sovereign 
who loved as much as any one an awful volume was deterred 
from valuing the man. 

Bawleigh gathered together all the wrecks of his battered 
fortune, and, with a company of adventurers, equipped the fleet 
which was hastening to found a new empire. Ere its sails 
were filled with propitious gales, its ruin was prepared. The 
secret plans of its great conductor, confided to our government, 
by their order were betrayed to the jealous council of Castile. 
Lying in sickness, Rawleigh lands on a hostile coast : his son, 
with filial emulation, combated and fell ; his confidential Key- 
mis, whose life was devoted to him, could not endure reproach, 
and, closing his cabin-door, ended his days ; and, if he himself 
bore up with life, it was that his life was still due to many. 
** I could die heart-broken, as Drake and Hawkins had died 
before, when they failed in their enterprise. My brains are 
broken, and I cannot write much: I live, and I told you why." 
Bat he knew his Hfe was a pledge no longer redeemable. His 
^ rabble of idle rascals " mutinied, till the hope of falling in 
with the Spanish treasure-fleet lured them homewards. The 
letters to his wife are among the most tragical communica- 
tions of a great mind greatly despairing, and may still draw 
tears. 
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On Rawleigfa'a retnra, a proclamation ws» issued bt 

arrest; and he surrendered to his near kinsmao, BirXdtri^ 

Stnkeley, Vice-AdiainU of Di^Ton. On their jovne; to tdUm 

don, they were joined hy Manoniy, a French pbjsiai% wtii, 

, unskilled in chemistry, a favorite study with Rawieigh. 

It was in this journey thai BawleigU contrived one of dan 
linmiliatlng etratngems vrbii have several times k 

with aBtonishment. In a ential interooarae wiUi tks 

French chemist, he procun ^ by which he was enal 

to counterfeit a strange n Alas ! the great nun «n 

himself cozened. Manoiiry e mo«t guileful of MonUam: 

and his near kinsman, S(i) the most in&nious of in>- 

tors!* 

The conflict of opposite itu which iodaoed tfaia Uif 

who shall describe? Kawlc^. ied in Uie eievatian vt Ui 
ningnammoiis spirit, as truly ^,. when he look hifl &m«l 
of his world as when he closed the last sublime page of his 
gr«at volume. He knew his fate, and he had come lo meet iL 
The moracut was disastrous ; the Spanish match lay in one 
scale, and the head of Rawleigh was put in Ihe other by the 
implacable Spaniard ; and, 'when a state-viciim is required, 
Ihe political balance is rarely regulated by simple justice. 

An eminent critic has pronounced, that '■ ihe • History of 
the World,' by Kawleigh, is rather an historical diasertatioo 
than a work rising to the majesty of history." 

It sometimes happens tliat the appiicaiion of an abstract 
principle of the critical art to «ome jHiriicular work may tend 
to injure the writer without conM>ing any information to the 
reader; for thus the rare ijuahties of originality are wholly 
passed by should the masierlj gtmus haie composed in a 
manner unprescribed by any canon of cnticism. 

• This ino tent n Ihe 1 fe of RswI.- th « (old n the Ciino« t w of Lite- 

I^wis Stuktley, n-bo having fin't drppoiled, [hen bctrared. bi.< fjeu kia«- 
man. Thai hislorj- oflets one of the mo«t linking instances of monl rpcri- 
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Our aQthor was not ignorant of the laws of historical com- 
poahkm, whidi, he observes, ^ many had taught, bat no man 
% and with greater breyitj, than that excellent learned 

itleman. Sir Francis Bacon.** 

The ardent and capricious genius of our author projected 
ft VftiverBal history which was to occupy three mighty folios, 
ftt ft tiine when our language had not yet produced a single 
Urtorieai work : he had no model to look up to ; nor, had 
tbere been, was he disposed to be casting in other men's 
rnoold B . The design and the execution were a creation of his 
own. Masses of the most curious parts of learning were to 
be drawn out of recondite tomes, from the Rabbins, the Fa- 
thers, the historians, and the poets of every nation ; all that 
the generations of men have thought, and whatever they have 
memorably acted. But, in this voluminous scroll of time, 
Mmething was to enter of not less price, — what his own 
searching spirit thought, what his diligence had collected, and, 
fiirtber, what his own eyes had observed in the old and the 
new worlds. Truth and experience were to be the 
oolmnnB which supported and adorned history; and this 
we read in " the Mind of the Frontispiece," — one of those 
emblematical representations of '^ the mind " of the author, 
winch the engravers of that day usually rendered less pictorial 
thftn perplexing.* 

A universal genius was best able to compose a universal 
hagtoiry : statesman, soldier, and sage, in writing the ^ History 
of the World,** how often has Rawleigh become his own his- 
toriographer I He had been a pilgrim in many characters, 
and his philosophy had been exercised in very opposite 
Bfherei of human existence. A great commander by land 
and by sea, he was critical in all the arts of stratography, and 
delights to illustrate them on every occasion. The danger of 

* The ezplanatory stanzas prefixed to this " Mind," though unsubscribed 
hj €bm name of the writer, were composed hy Jonson; for thej appear in his 
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hnviDg two generab for oae arm; la exemplified bj wtat he 
Liniself had witnesBed at Jamnc : in a narrative of Catihago 
when the Romans lost their fleet, be poinU out the wdvaxiUiga 
ot' a flying navy, from what had occurred under his om «jt 
in the wars of the Netherlands and of Portugal ; and mo- 
eludes that "it is mora "~ ', to defend a coaet than to 
invude it." In the mid.it u: Tative of the siege of a to«a 

of Carthage, when the be tuhed out of tbe town ngf 

to learn the terms of the ilation before thej were cob- 

eluded, the Roman general on this adTantoge bjr ealcr- 

ing with his arm}*, without iding the eapitulatioo. "A 

similar incident huppened, n-as a Toung nuui in Pnuce, 

of Marshal Monlue, whili 'ley vaa held aboat the cu^ 

render; but noble men fa' conduct as not hohotsble.'' 

Foraign mercenaries, he on , at« not to be relied oi; f^t 

at the greatest exln.'niily. thev nave not only refused tn figdl, 
but have passed over to tlie enemy ; or they liare become iha 
masters of those who hired them, as the Turks were called in 
by the Greeks, and the Saxons by the Britons. And here he 
dislinguiehes the soldiery consisting of English, French, and 
Scotch, which established the independence of tbe Setbei^ 
landa : in this case, these mercenaries were bound together by 
one common interest with the people who had required their 
ud ; therefore these stood in the condition of allies, as well 
as of foreigners solely retained by pay. 

His digressions are never more agreeable than when they 
become dissertations : the most ordinary events of history 
assumed a new face by the noble speculations which be builds 
on them, full of a searching, critical spirit, of sound morality, 
and of practicable policy ; often profound, always eloquent. 
One on the Mosaic code as a precedent for the laws of other 
nations would have delighted Montesquieu- On the invitJa- 
bilily of oaths, he admirably describes them as " tbe chains 
by which freemen are tied to the world." On slavery, on 
idolatry, on giving the lie, on the point of honor, on tbe 
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origm of local names of America bj their first discoverers, -^ 
floch topics abound in his versatile pages. Even curious 
matters engaged his attention, and in the new world he in- 
spected Nature with the dose eje of a naturalist ; * nor has 
lie disdained, at times, a pleasant tale. There are few pages 
of this venerable but genial volume where we do not find 
Aat it is Rawleigh who speaks or who acts, making legible 
Yob aecret thoughts, charming the stoiy of four thousand jears 
with the pleasures of his own memory. 

The actual condition of society; the politics of past govern- 
ments; the arts, the trades, the inventions of past ages, matters 
deeply interesting in the history of man, often forgotten, and 
hardly recoverable, — judged by that large mind which had so 
boldly planned the ^ History of the World," cannot properly 
be censured as ^ digressions." *' True it is," he adds, ^ that 
I have also made many others, which, if they shall be laid to 
my charge, I must cast the faali into the great heap of human 
error. For, seeing we digress in all the ways of our lives ; 
yea, seeing the life of man is nothing else but digression, — it 
may the better be excused in writing of their lives and actions. 
lam noi altogether ignorant in the laws of kietory and of the 



It is evident that our author was conscious that he had 
Btmck into a virgin vein ; and, however amenable to the code 
of historical composition, very gracefully apologizes for in- 
dulging the novelty. The novelty, indeed, was so little compre- 
hended by those gross feeders on the carrion of time, who can 
^Usoover nothing in history but its disjointed and naked facts, 
thaty Fleeting every ^ digression " as interrupting the chro- 

* Bawlei^ noCieM m singular iiutinct in the birds in these new regions, 
Wlilcii built their nests on the twigs of trees, pendent over the waters, rather 
Ami in the branches, to save their young fh)m the attacks of the monkeys. 
Ii meh relations he is ftill and particular. He corrects the marvellous ao- 
aiMta of the Ficiu imdiea, — the banian, or sacred tree of the Brahmins: we 
aowhftre find loich a lively picture of that singular curiosity of Nature, the 
nif-plaiitiiig tree, here minutely described. 
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nologj, thej put forth Iheir abridgments : and Alexander Jtim 
rejoiced to call his "the Marrow of History;" bol prob^ 
hly fouod, to his dismay, that he had only collected the dij 
bones ; and that, in all this " History of the 'World," iM>l)aa| 
WU3 more veritable than the aiUhor^s own emotiatM. All 
vhich lhet<« mattetKif-raot lis had so careAilIjr naiilu^ 

we now class by a title vh. h writers nuelj nDcogniicM 

the pbiloeophy of history. t writers admit of no aM^- 

uient. If you do not folio irriter through all the nxA 

cations of his ideas, and in lur mind with the futnen rf 

the author's mind, you cm ive only internipted inpn*- 

eions, and retain but an is and mutilateid imags of b« 

^niuB. The happiest of . tntt is the authoi^B own ridB 

in eomposition : to say ali a neceeaary, and to omit aB 

1li3t is superfluous, — this j secret of abridgment; aal 

there is no other of a great original work. 

"The History of the World" appeared aa a literary pbe- 
nonienon, even to the philosophical Hume. He eipiesKS 
his astonishment at "the extensive genius of the man, who, 
being educated amiil naval and military enterprises, had bit- 
passed in Che pursuit* of literalure even those of Ou ntotl 
recliise and seden'.ary lives." 

This is much from him who has taught ns not to wonder, 
but to inquire. Rawleigh, however, had dropped some hints 
on his Hebraic studies: acknowledging his ignorance of that 
recondite language, he was indebted to some preceding inters 
prefers and to " some learned friends ; " and he adds with good 
humor, but with a solemn feeling, " Yet it were not to be wmj- 
dered at, had I been beholding to neither; having had elepen 
i/ean' leisure to obtain the knowledge of thai or any other Lin- 
guage." It did not occur lo our liistorian, thai " eleven ycATs" 
of uninterrupted leisure yields a full amount of " the most 
recluse and sedentary life," "With a universal mind, Rawleigh 
was eager after universal knowledge; and we have positive 
and coUaleral evidence, that he sought in his learned circle 
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whatever aid the peculiar Btudies of each individual could 
afford him. 

A circumstance as remarkable as the work itself occurred 
in the author's long imprisonment Bj one of those strange * 
ccMDcidenoes in human affairs, it happened, that, in the Tower, 
Kawleigh was surrounded b j the highest literary and scientific 
cirde in the nation. Henry, the ninth Earl of Northumber- 
land, on the suspicion of having favored his relative Piercj, 
the gonpowder-plot conspirator, was cast into this state-prison, 
and confined during many years. This earl delighted in what 
Anthony Wood describes as ^ the obscure parts of learning." 
He was a magnificent Mecsenas, and not only pensioned scien- 
tific men, but daily assembled them at his table ; and in this in- 
tellectual communion, participating in their pursuits, he passed 
his life. His learned society were designated as *' the Atlantes 
of the mathematical world ; " but that world had other inhabit- 
ants, — antiquaries and astrologers, chemists and naturalists. 
There was seen Thomas Allen, another Roger Bacon, ^ terri- 
ble to the vulgar," famed for his '* Bibliotheca Alleniana," a rich 
ooUection of manuscripts, most of which have been preserved 
in the Bodleian : the name of Allen survives in the ardent 
commemorations of Camden, of Spelman, and of Selden. He 
was accompanied by his friend Dr. Dee; but whether Dee 
ever tried their patience or their wonder by his ^ Diary of 
Conferences with Spirits," we find no record: and by the 
astronomical Torporley, a disciple of Lucretius, for his phi- 
losophy consisted of atoms ; several of his manuscripts remain 
in Sion College. The muster-roll is too long to run over. In 
this galaxy of the learned, the brightest star was Thomas 
Hariot, who merited the distinction of being " the universal 
philosopher : " his inventions in algebra, Descartes, when in 
England, silently adopted, but which Dr. Wallis afterwards 
indignantly reclaimed ; his skill in interpreting the text of 
Homer excited the grateful admiration of Chapman, when 
occupied by his version. Bishop Corbet has described — 
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Two others were Walter Warner, wbo is said to 1 
gested to Harvey the ^reat di^coveiy of the cireolatiaiji 
blood ; and Robert Haps, famed for his " TreatiM ( 
Globes." These, with Hariot, were the earl's e 
panimift ; and, at a period wi ience seemed oonnecud villi 

oecromaney, the world dist bed the earl and hi* ihite 

friends aa "Henry the Wiza 1 his three Magi." Wenuw 

regret that no Symposia ome down to ua trcaa tliti 

learned society in the Tow ch we tnay consider ns the 

first philosophical iMciety ii ountry. All these pcisoui 

eminent in their day, app have written in their vari- 

ous departments, and wen tors in science ; ye<l few of 

their works have passed . i the press. Xliis ctrctia- 

stance is a curious evidenc aiir litersry history, tbat, in 

that day, the studious composed their works without any vie* 
to their publicity : the difficulty of obtaining a publisher for any 
work of science might aho have conduced to conline their dis- 
coveries to their private circle. Some of these learned men, 
probably, were uncouth writers ; Dee never could end a sen- 
tence in his rambling, confused style. Many of these works, 
scattered in their forlorn state of manuscript. oRea fell into 
hands who appropriated them to their own purpose. Even 
Hariot's treatise, which furnished Descartes with a new idea 
of the science, was a posthumous publication by his friend 
Warner, merely to secure a continunnce of the pension which 
had been granted to him by the Earl of Northumberland. 

These philosophere appear to have advanced far into their 
inquiries ; for they were branded by atheism or debm. What, 
tlierefore, has reached us coming from ignorant or prejudiced 
reporters, will not satisfy our curiosity. Of Hariot, Wood 
tells that " be always undervalued tlie old story of the crea- 
tion of the world, and could never believe the trite position, 
ex nihilo nihil Jit. He made a philosophical theology, wherein 
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lie cast off the Old Testament ; so that, consequently, the New 
would have no foandation. He was a deist, and his doctrine 
lie did impart to the Earl of Northnmherland and to Sir Walter 
Bawleigfa, when he was compiling his ' History of the World.' 
He would controvert the matter with eminent divines; .who 
therefore, having no good opinion of him, did look on the 
matter of his death as a judgment for nullifying the Scrip- 
tures.* Hariot died of a cancer on his lip. 

From such accounts we can derive no knowledge of the 
pkUoBopkical theology of Hariot He was the philosopher, 
however, who went to Virginia with the design of estahlish- 
ing a people of peace, with the Bible in his hand. He taught 
those chfldren of Nature its pure doctrines, till they began to 
idolise the bode itself, embracing it, kneeling to- it^ and rub- 
hing their bodies with it This new Manco Capac checked 
this innocent idolatry, but probably found some difficulty in 
making them rightly comprehend that the Bible was but a 
book like any other, made by many hands ; but that the spirit- 
ual doctrine contained in it was a thing not to be touched nor 
seen, but to be obeyed. Such a philosq)her, could he have 
remained among these Indians, would have become the great 
l^islator of a tribe of primitive Christians ; and, as he actu- 
ally contrived to construct an alphabet for them, this seems to 
liave been his intention. 

The doctrines of Hariot, which Wood has reprobated, cer- 
tainly were not infused into the pages of Rawleigh: his divinity 
18 never sceptical; his researches only lead to speculations 
purely ethical and political, — what men have done, and what 
men da* 

* The Mithon of the ** General Dictionaiy ** ceoBiire Wood for his un- 
•nthenticated ftMertionB; and they infer, that, as he was thus evidentljr 
erroneona in his notion of Bawleigh*8 history, he may have been equally so 
fai his idea of the philosophical theology of Hariot Wood, however, could 
have alleged his authority, though a very indifferent one. We have re- 
cently discovered thaf Wood here was only transcribing the crude hearsays 
of hia friend Aubrey; and, in these matten, the Oxford anUquaiy, and the 
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Such were the men of science, iaily gttaia in the Tb( 
during the impriaonment of Rawleigh; and, when he l>adH» I 
eiructed his laboratory to pursue his chemical eipoilMI 
he must have multiplied iheir wouden. With cue bt M I 
bceD inUmately connected early in life : Hairiot bad beta M I 
mathematical tutor, was domcslirated in his house, and W 
came his coofideutial ageni he expedition to Virgiw 

Bawleigh had earnestly recp ded his friend to the 1^ 

of Northumberland; and Si use, in consequeDoe, becam 

lor Hariot a home and an <>< lory. 

The scholastic Di'. Burl upposcd to have lieen «ae 

among the learned friends i aauelance ia bia fiefenie 

researches Ran'leigh ackno' ». It ww Buch * MiiJirt 

that might have led Rawlei > his singular diactMnm on 

tlie site of paradise. One ^ name has daimed the U^ 

cinga of his hand in the " Hisiu )f the World." Ben Jeesoo 
has positively told that he wrote a piece on the Punic ware, 
which Rawleigh " aliened, and set in his book." The verses 
prefixed to the " Mind of the Frontispiece " are Jonsoa'a. 
There was an intimacy between Jonson and Ranleigh whidi 
appears to have been iutemipted ; atid this may pi»sibly have 
given occasion to the remarkable sharp stricture from Jonson, 
in his conversation with Drummond, that " Rawleigh esteemed 
more fame than conscience : the best wits in England were 
employed in making his ' History of the World.' " 

Rawleigh, in his vast and recondite collection of criticism 
and chronology, would enrich his volume with the stores accu- 
mulated from the sources of brotber-minds : it is even said 
that he submiited his composition to Serjeant Hoskyns, that 
universal Ariatarchus of that day, at whose feet, to use the 
style of honest Anthony, all poets threw their verses ; • hut 

" mmf^otje-hcflded ^^ gosKipcT, u Wood allerwBrda found him to be, mn 
equally intrlligcDt. 

• Horkyns wrole mmy poem*. A minnjcript volume of bi» pwm-i, 
fairly writtcD, we may pregume, foe the presa, and " bigger ibao all UoDiie'i 
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the most malerial dumusteristic of his work Bawldgh oould 
borrow &om no one, — the tone and elenlion of his geoios. 

Bat, if the "< History of the World" instroded his oontem- 
potaries, there was a greater history in his mind, which had 
iecared the oniversal acceptance of posterity, — the history 
of his own times. But the age of Elizabeth, in manuscript, 
might be an act <^ treason in the court of James the Fint, in 
the eyes of his redoubted rival, CecQ : he who did not wholly 
eaci^ from malidous applications in writing the history of 
the worid that had passed away, eluded the fatal struggle 
with ooDtemporary passions. He has himself acquainted us 
of this loss to our domestic political history : ^ It will be said 
hy many that I might have been more pleasing to the rewler 
if I had written the story of mine own times, hafing been 
permitted to draw water as near the weU-he«i as another. 
To this I answer, that whosoever in writing a modem history 
ahall follow truth too near the heels, it may haply strike cmt 
his teeth. There is no mistress or guide that hath led her 
lUlowers and senrants into greater miseries. He that goeth 
afier her too far off, kseth her sight, and loseth himself; and 
he that walks afier her at a middle distance, I know nrX 
whether I should call that kind of course temper or base- 
ness."* 

The miscellaneous writings of Bawleigh are so numerrjos 

tiOTkB,'*iru*'leiit bjhk ton Sir BcaHict,** A. W wl teOf m, ** wbo wm a 
mau that ran with the nwipiift Fmi'nmtnt, to actruia y^nmL, m lUtZ; bat 
he coald never letriere iL*^ We arc left in the dark u> kntm wfo^i^dMr we 
have kMt a great poet, or oaljr a lovaJift: wh«th«r the ** txrimkn i^erwm ** waa 
a parliamentafy earo^ or oaljr atterlj ncklem U a ttAUxtHm U po«au 
** bigger than Dr. D«ne*e*'! Odc poem of thi* great critic has eoaie down 
to aa, of which there is more than one maaoicript in the Maeema, and one 
in the Aehmoleaa, — ** A Tieioo.'* addrcMed to the king daring hie ooofine- 
ment, in which be introdocca hie BMCher aM hie wife and hia child. By the 
ftequeocj of thcee eopice, we fad how aach tcnqporarj pawion gare an 
iatereat to rerj mdiflerent writinge. It ie printed by Dr. Btiae in the "* Atha- 



• Pieftce to the *«HiMor7 of the WorkL'* 
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&nd M> Tarious, that Oldya has classed them under th« hndt, 
poelical, epistolmy, milit&ry, iiiaritime> g«ogr^lucAl, poUlicali 
philoM^hicft], and historical.* 

Of a character so exalted and a genius so varied, bow k* 
it happened that Gibbon, who had once intended to < 
the WTMidrous tale of hia life •■"- pronounced his c 
be "ambiguous," and that Hi boa described it as "a gmt 
but ill-regulated mind " ? t 

The story of Rawleigb is iral phenomenon ; but wW 

is there that moves in the sp) if humanity, of which, wben 
we discover the prindple of n, we cannot calculate em 

the most eccentric movemen' Bawlei^ from the fint wu 

to be the architect of his o rtunes : this was a calamilf 

with him ; for a perpetual imj was communicated to tbe 
versatility and the boundless Lpacity of a geoitis wbitA 
seemed univer^iil. Soldier and Siiilor, sage and slnlp^man. 
he could not escape from the common fate of becoming the 
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1 Hume was bitterly atlavked in the ■* BiORraphia Britannica " by a Dr. 
Philip Sicoll, one of the writers calling him'elf one of the proprieloni, for hb 
account of the condoct of Rawlwch, — art. "Ralegh,- note (cc). The spirit 
of naiionalily was rite in 17(^0, when ne find that a cruel apologi- is iudicird 
on Hume as "a foreigner! for this writer may be allowed tbe privilege of 
thai plea, as beinc bom and bred, and constantly living, among a people. 
and under a constitution, of a ven' dilTerent nature, genius, and tamper frum 
the English ■' ! I cannot believe that Hume, to n^move the odium of Raw- 
leigh's death from the Scottish monarch, purpo^ly depreciated the hero; 

monstrom tales of a lying Spaniard, and considering the whide to be a gnw" 
artifice of the great navigator for an interested purpose, he ^ave way to hia 
impresiioaa. 
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craatare of drcmnstance. What vidssitudes! what moral 
rerelatioiis ! How he disdained his enviers ! His towering 
ambition paused not in its altitude : he reached its apex; and, 
having accomplished eyerj thing, he missed all ! He whose 
life is a life of adventure, who is now the daring child of for- 
tune, and falls to be the miserable heir of misfor^ne, though 
g^rj sometimes disguises his recklessness, is doomed to be 
often humiliated as well as haughty. 

The fiiyorite of his soyereign, thrown amid the contending 
anitors of a female court, we have found creeping in crooked 
politics, and intriguing in dark labjrinths. Rawleigh met his 
evil genius in Cecil : he saw his solitary hope vanish with 
Prince Henry. Awakening his last energies with the juve- 
nile passion of his early days, he pledged his life on a new 
adventure: it was his destiny to ascend the scaffold. He 
was always to be a victim of state. The day of his trial and 
the hour of his death told to his country whom they had lost. 
From the most unpopular man in England, he became the 
object of the public sympathy ; for they saw the permanent 
grandeur of the character, when its lustre wa^ no longer 
dusked by cloudy interests or temporary passions. 

There is no object in human pursuits which the genius of 
Bawleigh did not embrace. What science was that unweary- 
ing mind not busied in ? What arts of hoar antiquity did he 
not love to seek ? What sense of the beautiful ever passed 
transiently over his spirit ? His books and his pictures ever 
aooompanied him in his voyages. Even in the short hour 
before his last morning, is he not still before us, while his 
midnight pen traces his mortuary verse, perpetuating the 
emotions of the sage, and of the hero who could not fear 
death?* 

* The Dean of Westminster was astonished at Rawleigh's cheerfblness 
•o the day of his execution, who " made no more of his death than if he had 
been to take a joorney." The divine was fearftd that this contempt of death 
might arise from ** a senselessness of his own state; " but the hero satisfied 
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Such 13 the psychological hiBb>r7 of ft g«W08 of ihe tM 
ordtr of minds, whom poelerity htuto among the fboaden of 
our litenOure. 

the dun that be died " yaj Chrutianl;." Tet llic goup at Aabrtj itBt, 
tbml " bin cowin VThiDiFy uid, and t Hunk it is printed, thai tu qiaka B« 
one void of Qtins>, bul of the grul and iacomprehFOHble God iridi ■■> 
!€■] Bod adontion, w Ibat be conclu- was an a-Chful, Dot aa a iIhIm" 

diwounifl which wu Dnpleaant lo inrehinca," u thu anftncd m- 

cordvr of corioua mitKn bu sent di ua- Thia iodicals* tbal S< 

principle* wan iroearing. 
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At the dawn of philoeopb j, its dreams were not jet dlBpened^ 
and philoeopheis were often in peril of being as imaginative 
as poets. The arid abstractions of the schoolmen were suc- 
ceeded bj the fanciful visions of tbe occult philosopbers ; and 
both were but preludes to tbe experimental pbilosophj of 
Bacon and Newton, and the metaphysics of Locke. The 
first iUegitimate prc^enj of science were deemed occult, and 
even magical : wbile astronomy was bewildered with astrology, 
chemistry was running into alchemy, and natural philosophy 
wantoned in the grotesque chimeras of magical phantoms, the 
philosophers themselves pursued science in a suspicious se- 
crecy, and were often imagined to know much more than the 
human faculties can acquire. These anagogical children of 
revery, straying beyond *'the visible diurnal sphere," elevated 
above humanity, found no boundary which they did not pass 
beyond, no profundity which they did not fiithom, no alti- 
tude on which they did not rest. The credulity of enthu- 
siaats was kept alive by the devices of artful deceivers, and 
illusion closed in imposture. 

Shakespeare, in the person of Prospero, has exhibited the 
prevalent notions of the judicial astrologer combined with the 
adept, whose white magic, as distinguished from the black or 
demon magic, holds an intercourse with purer spirits. Such 
a sage was — 

" Transported, 
And rapt in secret studies; '* 



i 
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that ia, in the occnli sdenccs; and he lutd — 



These were alchemical, astrological, and cabalistical 1 
The magical part of " the Tempest," Warton baa obwrred, 
-"phy nhidi was pecatiar h> 
tuts heen called ' the Bih- 



s founded od that » 
John Dke and his asaociatea 
crucian.'" 

Dr. Dee waa a Theurgidt, 
that tlte;r held communicatio 
be has left us a memorable > 
maj serve as a canvas for 
pher, — bis reFeries, his ai 

Dee was an eminent and 
connected with the patronage 



of ms^cian, who imagined 
1 angelic spirits, of wUck 
Lce. His per^ooal h»Mfj 
tare of an ocrult \ 
and his calamity. 
IT person, mor 
liEaheth thsn perfaape hH 



been obsened. It was tJie fate oi this scholar t 
reigns of five of our successive sovereigns, each of whom bad 
8ome iufluence on his fortunes. His father, in the household 
of Ilonry the Eiglith, suffered some "hard.dea]ing" from this 
imperious monarch injurious to Ihe inheritance of the son; 
the harshness of the sire was cousidered by the royal childreo, 
for Edward granted a pension ; Mary, in the day of trial, 
was favorably disposed towards the philosopher ; and Elink. 
beth, a queen well known for her penurious dispensations, at 
all tiroes promptly supplied the wants of her careless and 
dreamy sage. 

That decision of character which awaits not for any occa- 
sion to reveal itself broke forth in his college-days. His skill 
in mathematics, and his astronomical observations, had at- 
tracted general notice ; and, in his twentieth year, Dee ven- 
tured on the novel enterprise of conferring personally with 
the learned of the Netherlands, In the reign of, Henry the 
Eighth, little experimental knowledge was to be gathered oat 
of books. Like the ancient, our insular philosophers early 
travelled to discover those novelties in science which were 
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often limited to the private drde: there were do Bojal or 
Antiquarian Societies, no '^Transactions" of science or the 
arts. Robert Fludd, the great Bosicmdan, who became more 
fiunous than Dee in occult studies, before he gave the worid 
his elaborate labors, passed six jears in his travels in France, 
Giermanj, and Italy. 

Oar youthful sage, on his return to his college, presented 
them with several curious instruments of science, which were 
not then always procurable in the shops of mechanics. Phi- 
losophers often made as well as invented their implements. 
The learned Mercator was renowned for his ^obes; and 
mathematical instruments, of a novel construction, were the 
invention of the scientific Frisias. 

Our young philos<^her, already suspected of a dangerous 
intimacy with the astral influences, did not quiet the murmurs 
by his improved dexterity in mechanics. In the elation of 
youth, he astounded the marvelling fellows of his college. Dee 
has himself confessed that ^ his boyish attempts and exploits 
sdiolastical may not be meet to repeat" In a lecture, Dee 
executed a piece of mechanical invention which now would 
have been pantomimical, but was then necromantic. When 
a greater magician, Roger Bacon, by his art, had made the 
apparition of a man to walk from the top of All-Hallows 
steeple in Oxford to the top of St. Marjr's, this optical illu- 
sion had endangered his life ; and another great occult phi- 
losopher set forth a compassionate apology for the science of 
c^cs, but could only allege it was not magical, though it 
seemed so. Two centuries and a half had not sufficed to 
enlighten the fellows of a coUege at Oxford. 

Dee has suffered hard measure from those who have only 
judged of him in the last days of his unprotected distress. 
In bis age, if we except mathematics, there were few demon- 
stxable truths in science, disguised as it was by rank fables 
and airy hypotheses : Nature was not interpreted so often as 
■he was misunderstood. The ideal worid seemed hardly more 
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illusive than the material. WUle Iw •oreirign and da 
nation and foreigners were looking np U> the nUtarjr vg^ 
may ne not pardon the bonesi egotism which omx iudtni, 
that, if he had found a Miecenas, Britain would not hare Inn 
de»titule of an Aristotle? Bacok bad not yet Kppeand: 
nnd, however we may deem "f h>* aspiratioB, W« cuibM M» 
»iire his judgment in dtscove here was y«t a vacain ntf 

for him who waa worthy to 

Dee was an eminent math aan; but theearlj' beol of 

Lis mind wiis somewhat fan an iiiexting(ii»lNiUe anAt 

lion to fix the admiration ol world worked on a reettcM 

temperament and a long t coyrae of life : and hii 

generous impulses burst ii i wild exuberanres of ibo 

nrenee of RStrology, alchei >d the cabala. 

The restleaeness of a roint eao^iing &wa tbe botiwiel 

pwisent to llie indcfiuite future nirtcted his flight lu the Cui- 
Tersity of Louvain ; there he attracted a noble crowd from 
the court of Brusseb, whom he chiu-med like a new oracle of 
science. Then he rambled lo Paris, to lecture on bis favorite 
Euclid, explaining the elements not only mathematically, but 
by their application to natural philosophy, like another Pytha- 
goras. A professorship was offered him on any terms ; and 
the curious may slill decide on hts skill by a remarkable 
Englii^h preface, which Dee furnished to tbe translation of 
Euclid by Sir Henry Billingslcy. Admiration geemed more 
real to Dee when he attracted it on different spots. Preceded 
by his reputation, with a name which had received the bap- 
tism of fame, he returned homewards, where he had potent 
friends in Sir John Cheke and in Cecil, and others who had 
been his auditors or his pupib ; and he was pensioned by the 
youthful Edward, 

In the jealous reign of Mary, he gave umbrage by a corre- 
spondence with the confidential servants of the Princess Ehn- 
bclh ; and Dee had now grown into such repute for his occult 
sciences, that there was little difficulty in accusing him of 
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practising againfit the queen by enchantments. Cast into 
prison, the magidan witnessed his ^ bedfellow," a meek reU- 
gpooa man, dragged to the flames; an incident which long after 
he could not remember without horror. The spirit of the 
flovereign fails not to betray itself in each succeeding reign. 
Mary bound men to the stake ; Elizabeth sent them forth into 
new seas and new lands ; and the pacific James, turning them 
into babbling polemics, only shed much human ink. The in- 
quisitors unexpectedly detected no act of treason; but, as 
possibly he might stand in peril of heresy, they recommended 
that he should be placed under the surveillance of Bishop 
Bonner, which probably was a royal protection. It is evident 
that Mary was as favorably disposed towards the philosopher 
as were her brother and her sister ; and the literary memorial 
Dee addressed to the queen showed that he had no leisure to 
become an heresiarch. 

Dee proposed " the recovery and preservation of ancient 
writers and monuments." These had been lamentably dis- 
peiaed and wasted by the spoilers of the dissolved monaste- 
ries. The moment was favorable for the acquisition, not only 
by obtaining manuscripts, but by procuring transcripts of all 
which their possessors would not part with. In this memorial, 
Dee has recorded that Cicero's treatise << De Republica " per- 
ished at Canterbury, and it was the single copy which authen- 
ticated its existence. With such a collection, he proposed to 
erect ** a library royal," — a future Vatican, or a British Mu- 
seum ! A noble design, when as yet no national institution 
for general learning existed. This glorious opportunity was 
lost I Governments rarely comprehend those prescient minds 
which anticipate wants posterity cannot always supply. 

The early intercourse of the Princess Elizabeth with our 
philoeopher suffered no interruption, as we shall have occasion 
to show, during her protracted reign, notwithstanding the ill 
fome of his awful skill in the occult sciences. We must 
throw ourselves into his times to judge of the calamity of 
VOL. u. 19 
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this celebKty. This and the succeeding age wen UuiiIi Ip I 
b^- the faith of omens, meteora, nod of " daf-ftuK^,' eoii- 
blued with the otitral ioflueDces, nutligaanl witdKraft, tai 
horrible magic It was onlj at the dose of the iii iiiiiliiwMt 
century, in 1682, that Bayle ventured aaoajmoaHy, im lit 
'* Thoughts on Cometa," ch"*^ — 'y to demoasttMe that that 
fiigitive bodies in the heavbi no influence wbaterer tmr 

the oabiDets of princes! C n historian, Ardiiir Wtbcn, 

in describing "a blazing sti aed that it was not Best « 

" a Hambcau," to usher in t tral of the simple ({UMn at 

James the First: the Pi lad no notiou tfa»t beam 

would compliment rajalty -, i was not the les« alarmed lor 

the Protestant interest, as : rned " the war ihea bivakiog 

out in Bohemia;" and so t was tt to decide belweoi 

the two opinions, that RusUti who wrote long aftermnk, 
very carefully ohronieles both. Sai-h was the phiIi.>?i>[ihT of 
the Elizabethan age, and truly much later, in France as well 
as in England. 

It was, therefore, in the spirit of the age that the minister 
of Elizabeth held a formal conference with Dr. Dee, to fix on 
a fortunat* day for the coronation, and which the sage opened 
to thera on " the principles of (lie most ancient astrologers ; " 
and the Privy Council punctually placed the crown on the 
head of the Queen of England. Nor was this the only occult 
lore for which his protection of the queen's safely was ear- 
nestly soughL Dee one morning was hastily summoned to 
prevent a sudden mischief impending over her majesty's per- 
son, A great puppet of wai, representing the queen, was 
discovered lying in Li ncoln's-Inn- Fields, with a huge pin stuck 
through its breast. Dee undertook to quiet " Her MajesiT 
and the Lords of the Honorable Privy Council " within a 
few hours; but first insisted, thai, in the solemn disenchant- 
ment, Mr. Secretary Wilson should stand beside him to wit- 
ness that Dee only used " godly means." It is not in our 
hblories of England that we learn the real occasion of the 
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ooronation-daj of Elizabeth, nor of the panic of ^' the Privy 
Council'* on the incident in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields ; yet such 
domestic annals of a people enter into the national character, 
and haye sometimes strangely influenced it.* 

Though Dee was imbued with the occult sciences of his 
age, he ardently cultivated arts and literature which would 
have honored him in the present. ^He had formed a great 
library, rich in Irish and Welsh and other ancient manu- 
scripts, which probably no other person then possessed ; f an 
observatory where he watched, to read in the volume of the 
heavens ; a laboratory of chemistry where the furnace rarely 
ceased; and a collection of philosophical instruments, too 
many of which were deemed magicaL All these attested his 
energetic pursuits, to the manifold injury of a very moderate 
fortune, and the carelessness of a life of abstraction and 
revery. 

Bat his ambition had accomplished its proud object ; and, 
on all public events wherein science was concerned, recourse 
was had to the sage of Mortlake. Camden refers to Dr. 
Dee's astronomical observations of a new star which had 
gradually vanished, though the celestial apparition had spread 
great fears and doubts; but our philosopher entertained the 
queen the length of three days with the phenomenon. A 
more important labor was his reformation of the Gregorian 

* About the tame time, in 1574, Rnggeiri, a Florentine, was condemned 
to tile galleys for having eonspired against the French monarch in fiivor of 
the Dake of Alen^on, his brother. The act of treason consisted in making 
an image of wax, the perfect likeness of Charles the Ninth, which had a 
heart pricked with pins. This was the exact peril into which our English 
queen had been cast, ~ probably by some Romanist, who fancied himself, or 
heneU^ to be an adept 

t A catalogne of Dr. Dee*s library, in his own handwriting, maybe found 
in Harl. MSS., 1879,— four thousand volumes, ''abounding with a curious 
banrett of books illustrative of the occult art," but also containing the an- 
cient daasica. He expended on his collections the considerable sum of 
"thirty hundred pounds," as he tells us; for at that day they counted by 
••Inmdxfda.** 
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her title to domiuiood of wh> 
names.* The genius of D 
life he sboniy fell into ; b 
and as he projected a iuitio^> 
ratore iteelf seemed lost, mida 
parable i^tnnilish luonarchv ' 



Calendu*, which evea later mathemailcu/is hare d 
red. The versatility of tha putsuita of this s 
was aa remarkable as their iugenuity. In that reign of a 
time enlerprise, maoy of our adventnrere had taken i 
poBseaBion of man^ new countries, and the (laeen had espresed 
a wish to le-arn Uieir sites, *"* — 1aj, in her garden at Rifi- 
mond, Dee unrolled lo the r ^ a spaaous scn^ hj^dro- 

graphieal, geogniphi«il, an ieal, where the nven wcrt 

tracked, and the coasu inm and the authoriltee of ibt 

records inscribed on its page bich the sovereign CnuM 

i bad not alwavs heard ihl 
as erratic as the oourw <d 
ept great objects in twv; 
sry nnder Maiy, when Bte- 
1, when " lltia iMOHh 
f fi by the foreiL:ner. he 
ivigation," and projiosed •■ the per- 
petual guard and service of a petty navy royal, continually to 
he maintained without ihe queen's charges or any unpleaiaai 
burdens to the Commons." Our itiveuior was anlicipatbg 
our future national greatness; and such minds arc only com- 
prehended when they can no longer receive our gratitude. 

Our author publbhed eight or ten learned works, and left 
unfinished fifty, some far advanced.f 

* These ingenious rolls, or maps, an now deposited uaoDg tbt CattnaiMti 
HuiusfripU. 

t The earioDS cilalogae of both is fouad in the " Btog. BntaODir*." 
Dee would have printt-d mure of his wntiogs; but ht found ibe prioirn i<w 
often adverse to bis bopef. as " few men's sludie? itcre In such mitter* em- 
ployed," One of his manuscripls icas so voluniinnu<i, ronuiniog an arfont 
of his " Invent ioD^," hein^ -* greater (ban the Eo^lish Bible/' that it ap- 
peared "su dreadful lo the prinlers," thai our philosopher puslponed its 
publication to "a sufficient <ippnrt unity." which never ocsurred. 

These unfiui»hcd wrilint.s are scallereil in the Corm^tAii and the A^B- 
MOULAN Collections: for Iheir learned founders aniioiL'ly recovered them. 

The tiaval pnijerl appears in a sin^^lar volunii'. entitled " (iener^ and 
Bare Memorials pertaining to Ihe Perfect Art of N'uvigation. 1»"7, tbJio." 
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The imaginatioii of Dee often predominated over his sci- 
ence: while both were mingling in his intellectual habits, 
each seemed to him to confirm the other. Prone to the mys- 
tical lore of what was termed the occult sciences (which in 
veallty are no sciences at all, since whatever remains occult 
ceases to be science), Dee lost his better genius. 

The mathematician whom the sage Burleigh had valued for 
his correction of the vulgar calendar must have amazed that 
Btatesman by a proposal to search for a mine for the royal ser- 
vice I claiming for his sole remuneration a letter-patent, grant- 
ing him all treasureArove^ as, in the barbcirous law-French, is 
termed all wealth hidden in the earth, which, no claimant 
i^ipearing, becomes appropriated by the sovereign. The mjrs- 
terious agency of the virguLa divinoy or the divining-rod, was 
to open the undiscovered mine, and to detect in its pro- 
gress, for the use of the bearer, the unsunned gold or silver 
which some had been foolish enough to inter, and not extract^ 
from the earth.* 

The aathor printed only one hundred copieSi which he distributed among 
•omfidMitial friends, patriodcaHy revising a considerable offer for a copy by 
» Ibvcign power. This volame is said to be one of the scarcest books in the 
English language. A copy at the British Museum contains notes in the 
handwriting of Dee himself, fraught with his usual sorrows: his representa- 
tion of his affairs is not luminous, and seems written with a dulled spirit, 
qnemlotts and iaToIred. 

* The mystery of the divining-rod is as ancient as the days of Cicero. 
The German miners introduced its practice among our Cornish miners. 
C^uMiey, in his ** Britannw Baconiana, or the Natural Rarities of England, 
SeoUand, and Wales," 1661, cautiously describes, as a disciple of Bacon 
•hould, its effects on mines of lead in Somersetshire. Boyle and the Royal 
Society were peqilezed by the evidence. We have accounts from some, un- 
impeachable for integrity, of the agitation of the divining-rod, as authentic 
and incomprehensible as any recorded of animal magnetism. A few yean 
■1^, a learned writer in the '* Quarterly Review " surprised us by reviving 
tike phenoaenon, in the history of it, as performed by a lady of distinction, 
in the present day, searching for a spring of water. 

Haay frauds have succeeded by this pretended rod of divination. The 
reader may consult Le Brum's ^ Histoire Critique des Pratiques Supersti- 
tieuMa ** for " La Baguette; ** but, above all, a philosophical article by the 
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The hmuDous genius wlio bad illustrated the \ 
tions of Euclid was peoctrating into the &rcu>e caTenu of 
the cabalnta ; and, in a elate of spiritual eleration, feQ into 
many a dreaniT' trance. The soul of the m^iic would ban 
passed into the world of spiritual esiet^uces ; but hs was act 
yet blessed with theui^c facr^''" and paiientlf awaited fer 
tlie elect. If Dee had many ies, he bad also many &- 



ciples, both of rank and of 
pre-occapied and prcdispoecij 
ils own infirm imaginatiun 
The elect spirit, loag eipeete 
son of Edward Kelley, a yoi 
the secret sciences : bis servi 
salary. Kelley had to make 
ThiaKELLET, — wboailer 
mist, renowned among the 
of whom many a golden legend is 
not trust the reader, — it appears. 



TVhatevt 
stly seeks, it usually finds : 
le deception of iLe artM. 
) at last found in the per^ 
■otliecaTy, hut aa adepl b 
:re engaged at a modeiaie 

t became as Engltdi aUm- 

of the hermt-tic art, and 
corded, with which I dare 
ice lost lib eon at Lan- 



caster for coining; the judges not [>erhaps distinguishing tbe 

scientific BiOT, in "Biog. Univencile," srt. At/man Jacqtia. [An accaimt 
of ila me at Freiburg in discoveriDg silver miaea, and ■ picture of iu fonn, 
may be Been in Dr. Bro*n> " Travels in Grnnany," *to, IS"-, p. 13S.] 

Ttae divining-rod consists simply of * bszel-bongh forked. The beanr 
firmly grarps the Ivo pointed ends, holding it before him: it must berid. or 
become agiljled, when it indicates (he spot which conceslj > spring of wa[*r 

the solemn operation, would be libely to communicsie their iniiability to 
the haiel-bough. But who has enjoyed the mugic of the (reamrHron f 
Tbe divining-rod. de.^ribed as the Ma-uical rod, furnishes an incidenl in 
" the Aniiquaiy" of Sir Walter Scott, which w»» pnjbably borrowed from 
an imusing incident in the Life of Lilly the a«rologer; when we discover 
thai David Ramuy. his majesty's clockmaker, having heard of a great 
treasure in tbe cloister of Westminster Abbey, came al midnight, accom- 
panied by one of the elect, with the Mosaical rods; "on the west side of 
the cloister, the haiel-rods turned over another." David Kam<.tr had 
brought a great sack to hold the treasure; when suddenly all the demons 
issued out of their beds in a slonn, that " we verily believed the west rod of 
the chunh would have fallen." The torches were suddenly eitlinpuish*d. 
the rods would not move, and they returned home fiialer than they came. 
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process by which the alchemist might have transmuted the 
baser into the precious metaL This neophjte, moreover, was 
a wizard, an aspirant in more supernatural arts, an incan- 
tator, a spirit-seer I Once with impious temeritj he had 
ventured on questioning the dead! This 'Meed without a 
name" was actuallj perpetrated amid the powers of dark- 
ness, in the park of Walton-in-the-dale, in the oountj of 
Lancaster. A recent corpse was dragged forth from the 
churchjard : whether the erected spectre made an j sign of 
resuscitation Lb not recorded, but it probablj did; for it 
spoke! A voice was heard delivering its short but awfnl 
responses, sufficient for the evil curiosity of the guardian of 
a ward, eager to learn the doomsday of that frail mortal's 
existence. 

For this tale our antiquary Weever has been quipped by 
our antiquary Anthont k Wood for his excessive credulity ; 
as if Anthony would infer that he himself was incredulous 
on all supernatural disclosures I The authority was, however, 
unquestionable; for it came from the agent himself in this 
dark work, the opener of the grave, the spectator of the grim 
vadcinator, the listener to the sepulchral voice. He had often 
related this violation of ^ Grod's acre ** to many gentlemen in 
Lancashire, as well as to the fisuthful scribe of our " Ancient 
Funeral Monuments.** 

Many strange unexplained accounts have come down to us 
where voices have been introduced, and it has been too usual 
at once to suppose that the attestations were nothing more 
than what Butler deems ^ solid lying." Leibnitz, a philoso- 
pher who seems to have delighted in the wonderful, gives an 
aeooant of a dog who spoke different languages ; the evidence 
is undeniable : and certain it is that the docile animal at his 
master's bidding opened his mouth, and good French or 
Latin was distinctly heard. When the astrologer Lilly assures 
OS of one of the magical crystal globes or mirrors from whence 
the spirits absolutely gave responses, he has described their 
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toiies: "The^ »peak, like the Irish, rmu-h in iht dtro^' 
"This, if it proveti nolhiag eUe, will Krre to fbow thU tb» 
Irish was the primitiTe langa^o," BUvasticall/ obeerrn GiF 
ftrd ; but liis acamen might have diftooverod that ** il pro«vi" 
sumothing elw, and that LiUv here really delivered ft pilia 
truth in this description of tb" —*"w which gavo the reepw 
of th« spirits. 

The Art of the ventnloQ o oonve; his Toice In tht 

place he with — into the g aws of a dead man's alaA, 

into the mavabte lips of a i I dog, or into the invnAlt 

Hpirits of a magical globe — M easily recognised. T^ 

Irilciquism has been oflener icd than has be«n known k> 

the listeners. Speaking mu he Vinat identifies that itOi- 

tious voice, whicli, drawing i into the lungs, proceed* Mt 

of the thotas, and not froa wer region, m tbe nnant 

etymology in<Hcated. The t-y.L.,mes3e3 of the oradf* eiCT- 
dsed this faenliy, and it was not less skilfully pnwtijed by 
Edwar^l Keiley. 

In the theurgic mysteries, Dee would not deviate from what 
he deemed " the most Christian courses : " fervent orisons and 
other devotional ceremonies were to hallow the cabalistical 
invocations,* and the astrological configurnlions and hiero- 
glyphical cakes of was, and other magical furniture. Among 
these was " a showaione," or an angelical mirror, placed on a 
pedestal, t By patient inspection at certain more bleised 
hours, the gifted seer could descry the apparitions of spirits 
moving within its cloudless orb ; for at other times less propi- 
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fhe surface was indistinct, as if a misty eortain htmg 
it.* 

what natural progress of incidents the hold inventive 
B of Kellej worked this fi»cination on the fatuity of the 
larj, might he curious to develop ; hut he who himself 
blj had been a dupe was the better adapted to play the 
iter. Strange as this incident may appear to us, it was 
are at that day. A communion with invisible spirits 
ed into the general creed throughout Europe, and crystal 
ryl was the magical medium ; but, as the gift of teeing 
was invisible to every one else was reserved for the 
it was this circumstance which soon led to impostures. 
)n8 even of ordinary rank in life pretended to be what 
termed ipecuhtars, and sometimes women were ipecula- 
Often by confederacy, and always by a vivadoos 
, these jugglers poured out their several artful revela- 
We now may inscribe as an historical fact in the volu- 
118 annals of human folly, from which, however, we have 
7 yet wholly escaped, imaginary beings, and incantation 
irits, and all spectral apparitions. 

(Iley was now installed into the office of shyer; a term 
"ently of Dee's invention. Listening to the revelations 
igelic spirits and to the mjrsterious secret, the alchemist 
oed the cabalistical faith of the visionary. It is certain 
Dee now abandoned his mundane studies, and for many 
Ty through some thousands of pages, when Kelley was in 
ct of ^ skrying,'' sate beside " the showstone," the eager 

liis superstition retains all its freshness in the East A magician at 
neeentlj, — 

iking in of shadows with a olass'* (**the Alchemist '* of Jonson), 
believe, been recorded by a noble lord; having startled the lookers-on 
ne shadow, painftilly recognized ; and another of a great hibliophiU, 
Ben in the glass, walkhig in a garden with his hands fbll of books, 
ipposed to be the worthy Archdeacon Wrangfaam. I must, however, 
lat the name magician showed himself rerj dull to a dear friend of 
and tiiat his ^ speculator," a boy called, apparently accidentally, from 
wt, (oly displayed his gift in nonsensical mendacity. 
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scribe of those iuuigined conferences with "the a]tirili^''t 
ceived, to use hU on-n words, "throagh the eye and (be q 
of E. K." KeLey waa a pcraon of considerable fancy, ( 
sometimes ajiproarhed to a poetical imaj^'nation : the n 
Tade of his spiritual beings is remarkable for ita i 
minnleness. Voices were at times audible to Dee ; but ^ 
terrific noises of supemalnral agency which somel 
panied the visions could only have been heard by the ( 
ear of Eclley, ibongh a^uredly they shook the doctor. I • 
give the reader a notion of one of these Bceoea. 

£. S., looking into the showstone, said, "I see a ^ 
of while rose-buds about the border of the stone : ihey be HI 
opened, but not full out." 

i. "Tbegreat mercies of God be upon us: web 
to increase our failb." 

E. K. "Amen! But, while I consider these bads b 
they seem rather to be wliite lilies." 

A. "The eternal God wipe away our blackness, and 
us purer and whiter than snow." 

E. K. " They are seventy-two in number (angels), m 
with their heads abernalim ; seeming with tbeir heads o 
towards me, and one towards you. A voice comelh sboutic? 
out from the lilies, and all the lilies are become ou ili«> I 
hear a sound as though it were of many waten poureii at 
streaming down in the clefls of great rocks and oiouainix'- 
The noise is marvellous great : I hear it as afar off, nn^ 
through the stone, or as it were of a thousand wakmiil^ 
going together." 

A Voice. "£ii. Et q»o modo ett?" 

Another Voice, " Male el in tummo : et menruralim erf- 

E. K. " I hear a great roaring, as if it were out of ■ elouJ 
over one's head, not perfectly like ihiiDiler." 

Another Voice, " TV wal ■■ bmken .' " 

E. K. " Now I see beyond like a fumacc-moulh as Ii'f ** 
(bur or five gales of a «ty, as if it were a quarter of a mile "^i 
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tioaB the Bur&ce was indistinct, as if a mistj cortain hung 
Ofcr iC* 

By what Batnral progress of incidents the hold inventive 
genius of Kellej worked this fi»cination on the fatuity of the 
visionary, might he cnrions to develop ; hut he who himself 
probably had been a dupe was the better adapted to play the 
inqpoator. Strange as this incident may appear to us, it was 
not imre at that day. A communion with invisible spirits 
entered into the general creed throughout Europe, and crystal 
m beryl was the magical medium ; but, as the gift of teeing 
what was invisible to every one else was reserved for the 
elect, it was this drcumstance which soon led to impostures. 
Persons even of ordinary rank in life pretended to be what 
they termed tpectdatorsy and sometimes women were specula- 
trieet. Often by confederacy, and always by a vivacious 
fimcy, these jugglers poured out their several artful revela- 
tions. We now may inscribe as an historical fact in the volu- 
minous annals of human folly, from which, however, we have 
hardly 3ret wholly escaped, imaginary beings, and incantation 
of spirits, and all spectral apparitions. 

Kelley was now installed into the office of tkryer ; a term 
apparently of Dee's invention. Listening to the revelations 
of angelic spirits and to the mysterious secret, the alchemist 
inflamed the cabalistical faith of the visionary. It is certain 
that Dee now abandoned his mundane studies, and for many 
a year, through some thousands of pages, when Kelley was in 
the act of **skrying,'' sate beside "the showstone," the eager 

* This saperatition retains all its freshness in the East A magician at 
Canx> reoentlj, — 

" Taking in of shadows with a glass" (**the Alchemist " of Jonson), 
has, I believe, been recorded by a noble lord; having startled the lookers-on 
with one shadow, painftiUy recognized; and another of a great bibUophiU, 
wlio, seen in the glass, walking in a garden with his hands fbll of books, 
was supposed to be the worthy Archdeacon Wrangham. I most, however, 
add, that the same magician showed himself very dull to a dear friend of 
mine; and that his " speculator," a boy called, apparently accidentally, from 
tba street, only displayed his gift in nonsensical mendacity. 
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During two years, in which Dee deserted hb t 
samficed his fortune, the name of Itee still ■ 
eminent, that learned foreigners in their vinb to En^nl 
roniinued their infjuiries after ham. A poKrii priooe, Albat 
a't-Rski, ivho was receiTed with high bonora i 
ap]ilied to the Earl of Lei'"""~ for I 



lie earl appoinud ■ iajtt 
I that our phOoaoplter fr 
it he ooald no longer tBKh 
Rig his plate. Tbe tpiMi 

gold. The inustriootn^ 
iriH initialed iota tbe Otcaf- 
ir from Ihe anseen " sptrili* 

7«t be the elected Kngaf 



maginatioo : mi 
I reside at Us 



gnat English philosopher ; 

dine with Dr. Dee. Then 

closed his mortirjin^ condil 

tain his noble guests wi I hi 

iniitantlj sent him foKy ang 

lander beearae a constant vis 

gir mysteries: there came a 

ihnl this palatine of Siradia 

P<>lnnd ! Ambitioas princes 

pliilosopliers. The predictors ot a crown, i 

chequer from the alchemists, seduced the i 

a'Laski inrited the sages with their families t 

castle. 

There the Polish lord seems to have wearied rf the angefit 
communications : be transferred them to the emperor, Ho- 
doiph ihe Second, at Prague. In all Ihe courts of Europe. 
occult philofiophcrs found a readj admittance. 

Dee came auspiciously recommended to the empertw ; for 
our author had formerly dedicated to the emperor's father, 
Maximilian, his cabalistical volume, which, when ailmitted 
to a private interview with BoJolph, the sage beheld lying 

in hi* own sbode, he h«j chronkTed do>ni " the jittinp*," u hf callt ttmn. 
where, in Ihe masnelie sleep, the communii-snt pourttt forth, in fer^e lad 
pnKW. invFtcriet and revelations. On bin return to En);lBnd. Mr. Btld'tD 
printed by Bulmer, in an unpoblwhed quarto, ih»e " siitinc^." in the n»- 
live language of the in^jiired; ■> Ihe subject wa? an impravruior. it prt*»- 
My COM him little to eharm Mr. Baldwin in "celestial mlloquy mblinw' 



: and d 



made the pen Iremt 



etipiif 
and delight il 
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open on the table.* The introduction of an author to an 
emperor by his own work may have something really magical 
m its effect, provided the spell is not disturbed by him who 
imiaed it. In an inflated oration, Dee announcing himself like 
a babbling missionary, as a messenger from angels, the empe- 
ror cortly observed that he did not understand Latin ! The 
Pope's nuncio opportunely demanded that the two English 
necromancers should be questioned at Rome. Their flight 
relieved the emperor. A Bohemian count rejoiced to receive 
tbe fiigitives at his Castle of Trebona, where strange alchemi- 
cal projections of pewter flagons turned into silver, which the 
goldamiths of Prague bought, are attested solemnly by Arthur 
Dee, the son of the doctor, to the philosophical Sir Thomas 
Browne. This must have been that day of elation which Dee 
entered in his diary : ^ Master Edward Kelley did open the 
great secret to me. God be thanked ! " This Arthur Dee, 
indeed, remained an inveterate alchemist all his life ; but the 
man who in his medical character was reconunended by James 
the First to the Czar of Russia, and, after several years* resi- 
deooe at Moscow, on his return home was appointed physician 
to Charles the First, would be a reputable witness in any 
court of law.f 

Dee and Kelley were abroad, living together, from 1583 to 

* This volume is Dee's **Monai Hieroglyphica, Mathematicef Cabalis- 
tiett «t Anagogioe Explicata,** 1664; a book which Elizabeth lamented she 
oould not comprehend. It is reprinted in the " Theatrum Chymicum Britan- 
nicam ** of that lover of the occult sciences, Elias Ashmole. 

t The often-repeated tales of this vanished alchemy may startle the 
faaendiiloiiB; bat the dupes and the knaves have been so numerous, that we 
eannot distinguish between them. Sir Humphry Davy assured me that 
Bukiog gold might be no impossible thing, though, publicly divulged, a 
rvj useless discovery. Metals seem to be composite bodies, which Nature 
ii perpetually preparing; and it may be reserved for the future researches in 
•cience to trace, and perhaps to imitate, some of these curious operations. 
Dr. Girtanner of Gottingen predicted, not many years ago, that, " in the 
nineteenth centoiy, the transmutetion of metals would be generally prac- 
tised: '' a set of kitchen utensils in gold, he assures us, would save us from 
the deathly oxides of copper, &c. 
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1589. Their adventures wouM fornj a rom&tice; batt« 
not writing one. Their conilition was mjsierioos, aa wan A 
incidents of their lives. Sometimes reduced to the tOMl pi^ 
able neceseilies for " meat and drink." st otber dmea «« M 
Dee travelling with a princely equipage, in thm haif 
coaches, a twun of wagons, — ' an escort of fifty ti 
These estraordinary persor mg attracted the wooder tf 



the Continent ; but, whate 
variable. The pride of D 
lous entries in his diary. ' 
his dangerous coadjutor. I 
lived in a miserable state of 
rupture 1 Mephistopheles i 
that KeUey determined to bn 
np for himself. The 



ippened. their fortoMS ««« 
I sensitive: there ait qnen- 
appeared some &be play ia 
was dropping hints that ht 
SLon, — preludes to the gml 
ed bis victim. It is evident 
ip the profitless partnenlnp, 
e the putiea r 



quarreis on the Contiudnt induced Elizabeth to command 
their return.* The alchemist did not return home with Dee. 
He obtained the patronage of the emperor, and waa created » 
knight ; but, as usually happened with great alcheiiiif;^ Sir 
Edward Kelley was twice cast into prison. Sir Edward. 
however, continued his correspondence with Dee, and sent 
her majesty a timely information of some design against her 
person. This adventurer may appear a very suspicious per 
sonage. Lord Burleigh addresses this " Baron of Bohemia." 
as (he minister designates him, with high respect and admira- 
tion for his " virtues, hia wisdom, and learning." However, 
in the same confidential ieller, his lordship informs " the good 
knight" of some malicious reports; that "he did not come 
home, because he could not perform that, indeed, which has 
been reported of him:" and others had gone so far as to deem 
Sir EMward "an impostor." This letter, written by Burleigh's 



Dated Sonmha, 
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own hand,^ shows the riuHnl &looiier hiriiig the fainL Dee 
MBnred the qoeeiiy that '^ the Baroo of BoheBua" 



pQeseseed the secret of the great opentioQ. The qxten 
anziooslj concerted measures lo secure the escape of Sir 
Edward Kellej from his second imprisonment. Agents were 
despatched, the jailers were dragged, the horses were await- 
ing lor the fugitiTC : scaling (he wall, he fell, and &d of !■§ 
eootosions; thus abruptly dosii^ the mmaime of a daring 
torbed spirit. 

Dee returned to England in December, 1589; and, 
ing himself to the queen at Ridimond, was reeeircid. sa he 
was ever accustomed lo be, with aD grscioasMfls. Bat the 
philosopher, after the absence of six jears, ■^tnniifig to hk 
atudioos abode, beheld it neaiij dismantled : !■§ ^**«w^t^ ap- 
paratus, with aD his scientific implements, had been destroj^l 
bj a mob, and his librarj pillaged. Ererj da j this Tietim 
of science experienced the effects of popular oUoqoj. Htt 
gathered up what fragments he could; and, again lapc in 
stodj, he again relapsed into his old wants. The re$ am^msta 
domi once more disturbed his lares. Tet the queen was iwt 
unmindful of her philosopher : Mr. Cavendish was despaidM 
to assure him that he mi^t freel j pursue his stodies ; and 
brought a rojal Christmas gift of two hnndr&d an|pds in 
gold, to be renewed with the season. 

But the old man craved more than an uncertain eieeoMsj- 
nary bounty: his creditors nrahiplied, and the gnnt will 
fixget the man whom they rarely see. Dee has feelingly 
classed those who had outwearied his generous natons, "^ tiie 
ungrateful and the thankless, and the sconMrrs aul disdain- 
ers.* The royal hand alone could repair his injori#«, and 
▼indicate his genius. Dee addressed a memorial to the queen, 
praying that a commission might be appointed to inquire into 
his case, which, as he energetically expressed himself, had 

• Thit kfttcr, finom tiM Baridgh Papen^b priatod *y fflrjirr Irmid^ 
Ir.S. 
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n 



been " written with tears of blood." He did not Arm up Us 
petition as an itlu^trioua [tauper, but as a claiianpl tar aerriaa 
peiforffled. 

A commiBsion was immediatclj aBsigned, and it was fbUoviA 
bj a literary scene of singular novelt;. 



vived the rojpal t 

on one lay all the hoob ht 
led manuscripts; the moH 
ite narrative of the tn^ 
lipt his secretary read ; an^ 
lie Dee presented the eoat- 
1; these vouchers vomittei 
d firom princes, ambaandon, 
f England and of Europe: 
and jouroala which noted hit 
lod appointmenis, and other 
! wanting, be 



Dee, 5 
en. Two tables were arre 
Lad published, with his i 
-extraordinary one was an 
ttonsofhisownlife. ThisL 
as it proceeded, from the oi 
missioncrs with every tesL 
of royal Ictten from ihe qui 
and the most illustrious per: 
piisspons which traced his ixn. 
arrival? and departures : gra 
remarkuble evidences ; and, wbou these ^ 
appealed to living witnesses. 

Among Ihe employments which he bad filled, be particu- 
larly alludes to " a painful journey in llie winter season, of 
more than fifteen hundred miles, to confer with learned phy. 
sicians on the Continent about her majesty's health." He 
showed the offers of many princes to the English philosopher 
to retire to their courts, and the princely e staid ish me nt at 
Moscow proffered by the czar ; but be bad never faltered iu 
his devotion to his sovereign, lie appealed lo the clerks of 
the records of the Tower, and to other antiquaries,* for his 
free distribution of the manuscripis which he had often dis- 
covered. He complaius that hi? house at Murtlake was too 
public for his studies, and incommodious for receiving ibo 
numerous foreign literati who resorted to him. Of all the 
promised prefermcnis, he would have chosen the Slasler^hip 

• We have Fcvcral roanuM-ripi lotlprs w 
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of St. CroBB for its sedusioii. Here is a great man making 
great demands, bot reposing iHth dignity on bis claims : bii 
wants were oi^gent; bat tbe penory was not in bis spirit. 
Tbe. commissioners, as tbej listened to tbis aotolnograpbTy 
must often bave raised tbeir eves in wonder on the Tenerable 
and dignified aotbor before tbem. 

Tbe report was most fiivonible : tbe qoeen spontaneoajil j 
declared tbat Dee sbonld ba^e St. Cross, and tbe incnmbent 
migbt be removed to a bisb<^ric. Sbe allotted bim a con- 
siderable pension, and commanded Ladj Howard to write 
^ words of comfort " to bis wife ; and further sent an immediate 
aaf^Ij by tbe bands of Sir Thomas GKirge. Tbe letter to 
his wife and tbe ready money were, however, tbe only tangible 
gift ; for St Cross and the pension he never received ! 

Two years afier, we find Dee still memoralizing. He pub- 
lished *^ A Letter Apologetical, with a Plain Demonstration 
and Fervent Protestation for the Course of tbe Philfisopbical 
Studies of a Certain Studious GeniUman," 1599. This was 
a vindication against the odium of magical practices. At 
length, tbe archbishop installed him in tbe wardensbip of 
Manchester College ; but, though our adventurer now drew 
into harbor, it was his destiny to live in storms. Tbe inmates 
ahrays suspected bim of concealing more secrets of Nature 
than be was willing to impart ; and tbe philosopher, who bad 
received from great men in Europe such testimonies of their 
admiration, now was hourly mortified by the f^etty malice 
of the obscure fellows of bis college. Afler several years of 
contention, be resigned a college which no occult arts he p>— 
a cBS cd could govern. 

His royal patroness was no more. Tbe light and splendor 
of the court bad sunk beneath the horizon ; and, in the chill 
evening of his life, the visionary looked up to those who were 
not susceptible of bis innocent sorcery. Still retaining bis 
loffy pretensions, he addressed tbe king, and aflerwards the 
parliament. He implored to be freed from vulgar calumnies, 
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and to be brought to trial, that a judicitd » 
him of &11 those Toul BuspicioiU which had c 
dap for more than half a centuiy. It ib to be regretted M 
this trial did not take place : the accuBaliom and the Miae* 
wou1(] hHve supplied no incurious ch&pter in tfae hisiofr cf 
the human mind. A nccroi % fuid a &rorite with Elita- 

belh, was nut likel<r to be to 1 in the court of Janua tfa* 

Fiist. Cecil, who when yo id been taught b; his bihrc 

to admire the erudition ol reformer of the Gr^oriia 

Calendar, was not the somf i in the court of Jamei tie 

Firat as in that of Elizab e resided the eage to bis 

solitude, and, with the pel the statesman, onlj reaaoa- 

ably enough observed, that would ahortly go nwd'' 

Misfortnoe could neither nor change the amlwtiw 

spirit of the deserted phtloa r. He still dreamed in a 
spiritual KorlJ ivliii'h he nevi/r saw nor hcani ; and hopefiiD* 
went on working his stills, deprived of the powder of proJM- 
tion. He sold his books for a meal ; and, if the gossipoc 
Aubrey may be trusted, in such daily di.'tress he may have 
practised on the simplicity of his humble neighbors by soote- 
times recovering a stolen basket of linen, though it seem* he 
refused the more solemn conjuration of casting a figure for ■ 
stray horse ! It is only in this degradation of sordid misery 
that he is shown to us in the " Alchemist " of Jonson. Weary, 
as he aptly expresses himself, of " sailing against the wind'^ 
eye," in 1608, in the eighty-first year of his age, he resolved 
to abandon his native land. There was still another and a 
belter world for the pilgrim of science : and it was during the 
preparations to rejoin bis continental friends in Germany thai 
death closed ail future sorrows. 

It was half a century after the decease of Dr. Dec, that 
the learned Meric Casaubon amaied the world by publishing 
the large folio i-outaining "A True and Faithful Relation of 
what passed many Years between Dr. Joes Dee and some 
Spikits," 1659, from a copy in the Cottonian Library, Yrt 
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in this huge Toliime Imt a torao : the mi^tj firagmentfl, how- 
ever, were reoorered from the' miachanoes of a kitchen fire, 
1^ ElisB Ashmole, a virtuoso in alchemj and astrology, who 
tailed and trembled over the mystical and almost the inter- 
iniDable quires. Such is the fate of books ! the world will 
fiir ever want the glorious fragments of Tacitus and Livj; 
but they have Dee passingly entire.* 

Mbric Casaubon was the learned son of a more learned 
fiuher; but his erudition much exceeded his judgment He 
bad written a treatise against the delusions of ^ Enthusiasm," 
fiom whence the author derived but little benefit ; for he de- 
monstrated the existence of witches. Yet Meric Casaubon, 
meek and honest, was solicited by Cromwell to become his 
liistoriographer ; but, from principle, he declined the profit 
and the honor : during the Oliverian rule, he became an hypo- 
dioiidriac, and has prefixed an hypochondriacal preface to 
this unparalleled volume. His fisuth is obsequious, and he con- 
firms the verity of these conferences with ^ spirits " by show- 
ing that others before Dee had enjoyed such visitations. The 
fiMcination of a conference with ^ spirits " must have entered 
into the creed even of higher philosophers ; for we are star- 
tled by discovering that the great Leibnitz observed on thiB 
pfe&oe, that ^ it deserves to be translated, ai wdl at the work 

/t 
When this book of marvels was first published, the world 

overcome by the revelations. Those saintly personages 

whose combined wisdom then assisted the councils of England, 

Owen, Groodwin, Nye, and others of that sort, held a solemn 

eoDsistOTy for the suppression of the book. They entertained 

a violent suspicion that the whole of this incomprehensible 

^ TIm eariooi may find a copiooB narrative of the recoveiy of thete 
flMDiiacripta, written by Aslimole himself, printed in Ajracough's ** CaUlogne 
of Ifannacripts,*' p. 871 ; where also he is referred to the aatographs of Dee, 
in the Britidi Mnsemn. 

t **Q«iiena Dictionaiy,** by Birch, art Meric CaiaM6oii,~Note B. 
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jai^n wu a covert design hy Booie of tbe Chutdi^b^ 

l&nd party, by a moirkery of their own ttjrle, U 

whole sainthood, who pretended so greatlj ta i 

But tlie bomb exploded at once, aod spread in all diivrtiaai; 

and, ere Okj could St and unfit their teuoal deiwles ibr hnk 

had been eugerly bought, an ' ' ed fitf bejvad lite naifc «f 

suppression.* 

The "True Relation of v awed insD; Tean bMVect 

Dr. Dee and some Spirit: g excited curWity wiaA W 

one presumed to saliaty. I no le» a period tlun in 

and twenij years naa Dt jrdiog wlutt li« tmni Ui 

"Actions »-iih Spirits;" foi as written by litf omi IhoA. 

It would be an estravagau ance to conclude, that a jo 

son of blameless character ta are habits would penenn 
ihnragh a good portion of his in the profitloa deaigR ii 

leaviiiK u mivnuractil of posthumoua foliy solelj to mvMift 
posterity. Some foob of learning, indeed, have busied ihem- 
Bclves in forging antiquities to bewilder some of tbetr succe»- 
BOra ; but these mulieious labors were the freaks of idle boon, 
not the devotion of a life. Even the imposture of Kelky 
will not wholly account for the credulity of Dee ; for man; 
years after their separation, and to bis last days. Dee sought 
for, and ut length found, another •'skrj-er."t Are we lo 
resolve these " Actions with S|)irits " by the visions ef 
another sage, a person eminent for his science, and a Kiieicm> 
cian of our own times, — that illustrious Emauucl Swedenbwg 

• This lilersTT anecdole I derive from a raanuwript uid conlf ni[*r»zT 
note in th« prinlFd copv at Ihe ItritUh Mumuid. 

t Thisofliietif "(kryer" i*«mbiguou»: nodlctionaTv itillnMiit us. "In 
the year before he dieJ, 1607, De» prweuivd oae Banholoment Ilicknun to 
serve him in Ihi lomt m-nintr 1= KelW ha.l H^na." —Bi-'s- Brit., v, 43. la 
uh»t DiuiDrr? Uid Hickman pretend to di'WTvthe "artions of tbe jpiriu" 
m (he ahow-slonf, or only lo drudge on [he powder of proJFcljon '/ Konr 
years have elap-til iiincc ! turned over the int.Tminable " I'iary : " and now 
my eye) are dim, and my ootirnce m>ne. I suopect, however, thai thai ma^ 
cal herb, eye-brii,-)it. howi'viT administered, will fail to peneiraie tbrood 
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who, in his reveriefiy communed with spirits and angels ? It 
would thus be a great psychological phenomenon which 
remains unsolved. 

No one has noticed, that a secret communication, uninter- 
rupted through the protracted reign of Elizabeth, existed 
between the queen and the philosopher. The deep interest 
her miyesty took in his welfare is strikingij revealed to us. 
Dee, in his frequent troubles, had constantly recourse to the 
queen ; and she was ever prompt at his calL The personal 
attentions of the queen often gratified his master-passion: 
often she sent kind messages by her ladies and her courtiers ; 
oflen was he received at Greenwich, Richmond, and at Wind- 
sor ; and he was singularly honored by her majesty's visits at 
bis house in Mortlake. The queen would sometimes appear 
waiting before his garden, when he would approach to kiss 
her hand, and solve some difiicult inquiry she had prepared 
for him. On one of these occasions. Dee exhibited to her 
mi^ty a concave mirror, — a glass which had provoked too 
moch awful discussion, but which would charm the queen 
while this Sir David Brewster of his age condescended to 
exfJain the optical illusions. When Dee, in his travels, 
was detained by sickness in Lorraine, her majesty despatched 
two of her own physicians to attend on this valued patient. 
The queen incessantly made golden promises of preferment : 
many eminent appointments were fixed on. He had, too, a 
patron in Leicester, the favorite of Elizabeth : for in that ter- 
rible state-libel of ^Leicester's Ck)mmonwealth," among the 
instruments of that earPs dark agencies, we discover <* Dee and 
Allen, two atheists, for figuring and conjuring ; " that is, for 
astrological diagrams and magical invocations 1 * As, notwith- 

• It requires a Ute poeteri^ to correct the gross prejudices of contempo- 
nries : it was not the least of the honors which Dee ei^joyed to have been 
dowlj united with the studies of the " atheist '* Allen, " the father of all learn- 
teg and yirtnoos indostiy, infinitely beloved and admired by the court and 
tiM ulyerai^.*' The ardent eulogy of Wood is eumeaL^AtheH, Oxtm,^ 
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etanding the profusion of ilie qaeen'e designa far Ms 
lion, he received but little, and that little late, lite 
uf the royal patron haf been arraJgiKd. 
the philosopher's cabalistic jargon with which ht 
enterlained her, her majesty eeems to hAve n 
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great alcht'niist who wa^ to replenish ht'r coffers', or liie ntvsir 
who propounded the world of spirils, this would not accoui:i 
for the queen permitting Dee to remain on the ContiDeni 
during six years. Had such U'Cn the queen's hopes, she 
would have hermetically sealed the philosopher in his bouK 
at Mortlake, where, in her rides to Richmond, she might 
convenit-nlly have watched the progress of gold-making, and 
listened lo the theurgic revelations. Never would she have 
left this wanderer from court to court, with the chance of coo- 
veying to other princes such inappreciable results of the 
occult s<-iences. 

What, then, was the cause of this intimate intercourse i*t 
the queen with Dr. Dee? and what ihe occasion of thai 
mysterious journey of fifteen hundred miles in the winter 
season to consult physicians on her majesty's health, of which 
he had reminded the queen by her commissioners, but whi-h 
they could not have comprehended ? Did these mysterious 
physicians reside in one particular locality ? and, in the v.^si 
intervening distance, were there no skilful physicians equally 
able for consultation ? 
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A casual bint dropped by Lillj, tbe famous astrologer, will 
vnyeil tbe mysterioos life of Dee during bis six-jears' resi- 
dence abroad. Lilly tells us, that ^ for many years, in search 
of the profoander studies, be traveUed into foreign parts : to 
he sertouiy he was Queen Elizabeth's intelligencer, and had a 
salary for his maintenance from the secretaries of state." 
Lilly, who is correct in his statements, except on the fabulous 
narratives of his professional art, must have written from 
aome &et known to him; and it harmonizes with an inge- 
nious theory to explain the unintelligible diary of Dee, sug- 
gested by Dr. Robert Hooke, the eminent mathematician. 

Hooks, himself a great inventor in science, entertained a 
very high notion of the scientific character of Dee, and of 
his curiosity and dexterity in tbe philosophical arts, — optics, 
perspective, and mechanics. Deeply versed in chemistry, 
mathematics, and the prevalent study of astrology, like another 
Boger Bacon (or rather a Baptista Porta), delighting in the 
marvellous of philosophical experiments, he was sent abroad 
to amuse foreign princes, while he was really engaged by 
EHxabeth in state-affairs. Hooke, by turning over the awful 
tome, and comparing several circumstances with the history 
of his own life, was led to conclude that " all which relates 
to the spirits, their names, speeches, shows, noises, clothing, 
actions, Ac, were aU cryptography ; feigned relations, conceal- 
ing true ones of a very different nature. It was to prevent 
any accident, lest his papers should fall into hostile hands, 
that he preferred they should appear as the efiusions of a 
visionary, rather than the secret history of a real spy. When 
the spirits are described as using inarticulate words unpro- 
noonceable according to the letters in which they are written, 
he conjectured that this gibberish would be understood by 
that book of Enoch which Dee prized so highly, and which 
Ho<^ considered to contain the cipher. Hooke, however, 
has not deciphered any of these inarticulate words ; but, as 
the book of Enoch seems still to exbt, this Apocalypse may 
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The oonfratemitj of the Boee-croes kmg attracted pablic 
notice. Congenial with the more ancient Freemasonry, it 
was probably designed for a more intellectoal order : it was 
entitled ''the Enlightened," ''the Lnmortal," and "the In- 
visible.'' Its name has been frequently used to veil mysteries, 
to disguise secret agents, and to carry on those artful impos- 
tures which we know have been practised on infirm credulity 
by the dealers in thaumaturgical arts, to a very recent period. 
The modem illuminati, of whom not many years pest we 
heard so much, are conjectured to have branched out of the 
sublime society of the Rose-cross. 

This mystical order sprung up among that mystical people, 
the Grermans, who are to this day debating on its origin ; for, 
like other secret societies, its concealed source eludes the 
search. It was at the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
that a German divine, John Valentine Andre®, a scholar of 
enlarged genius, in his controversial writings amused his 
readers by certain mysterious allusions to a society for the 
regeneration of science and religion : in the ambiguity of his 
language, it remained doubtful whether the society was al- 
ready instituted, or was to be instituted. Suddenly a new 
name was noised through Europe, — the name of Christian 
Roeencreutz, the founder, three centuries back, of a secret 
society; and a eulogy of the order was dispersed in five 
different languages. 

The name of the founder seemed as mystical as the secret 
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order, the Bo»e and the Croi!^.* The raee, with Ihe Ga- 
maoB, which was placed in the centre of iheir ceiling, wib Uk 
emblem of domestic confidence, — whence we have oorplmae 
" under the rose ; " and the cross, the consecrated symbol tf 
Cbriatianit;, described the order's lioly end: euch nMwai 
might suit a mjstical divine.f In the legend, the viskmaij 
founder was said to have bt from Falestjiie aO the 

secrets of nature and of a i elisir of loogevi^, ud 

the stone so Tainlj called ; >hicaJ-t 

If to some the aocletjr haa jlematical eii»t«nce^ othen 

were conrinced of its real imed men became its d»- 

ciples, its defeodcrs; and < inent person published in 

laws and its customs. Mic leier, the phjraician of tha 

Emperor Rodulph, who bad hied him for bis eerviou, 

having become initiated bj a^ adepts, trarelied o^tr iB 
Germanj seeking every brolhei, ^nd from their eonfidentid 
iitslruc-tion collected their laws and customs. At the same 
time, Robert Flcdd, a learned phj-sician of our own coud- 
try, distinguished for liis science and his mysticism, inlrodui-ed 
Kosacrusianism into England : its fervent discipie. he fur- 
nished au apology for the mystical brotherhood when il seemed 
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'^the elect** may jet spread, an inebriating banquet of ^the 
occult sdences," — all the reveries of the ancient cabalists, 
the abstractions of the lower Platonists, and the fancies of the 
modern Paracelsians, all that is mysterious and incompre- 
hensible, with the rich condiment of science. There are some 
ejres which would still pierce into truths muffled in jargon 
and rhapsody, and dwell on the images of realities in the 
delirions dreams of the learned. 

Two worlds, '' the Macrocosm," or the great visible world 
of nature, and " the Microcosm," or the little world of man, 
form the comprehensive view, designed, to use Fludd's own 
terms, as ^an encyclophy, or epitome of all arts and 
sciences."* This Rosacrusian philosopher seeks for man in 
Nature herself, and watches that creative power in her little 
mortal miniatures. In his Mosaic philosophy, founded on the 
first chapter of Genesis, our seer, standing in the midst of 
cfaaoe, separates the three principles of the creation, — the 
palpable darkness, the movement of the waters, at length 
the divine light I The corporeity of angels and devils is dis- 
tinguished on the principle of Tarum el densunij thin or thick. 
Angelic beings, through their transparency, reflect the 
luminous Creator ; but, externally formed of the most spirit- 
ual part of water or air, by contracting their vaporous sub- 
tilty, may ^ visibly and organically talk with man." The 
devils are of a heavy gross air ; so Satan, the apostle called 
^ the prince of air : " but in touch they are excessive cold, 
because the spirit by which they live, — as this philosopher 
|»oceeds to demonstrate, — drawn and contracted into the 
centre, the circumference of dilated air remains icy cold. 
From angels and demons, the Rosacrusian would approach 

* TImm are his words in reply to his tAverwry Foster, the only work 
irhieh he published in English, in consequence of the attack being in the 
Teraacnlar idiom. The term here introduced into the language is, perhaps, 
<mr most ancient authority for the modem term Encydopatdia^ which Cham- 
b«n curtafled to CjfckpadAa, 
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even to the Divinity: caleulatbg tbe infinity hf Ub gBO- 
niett7, he revealB the oature uf the Divine Beii^;, aa "a poM 
monad, inclading in itself all numbers;" a pandcudiBl ex* 
pressiou, lying mora in the words than llie ides, vliicb ealM 
dou'D an aDathema on the impiety of our ib^ceofluM fer 
ascribing " composition unlo " ' " The occult philoMfibcr 
warded off tliis perilous stroi ' If 1 have said that God 

is in conijiosition, I mean it I > part compounding bat 

as the kole compounder, in th italic style : * He is orerafl, 

and in all.' ** He detects tb€ m of evil in the UBkn t£ 

the sexes : the sensual organ! le oiotlicr of mankind wtn 

first opened by the fruit v blasted the falure boan 

race. He broods over the m ' of life, — prodticUaa aod 

corruption, regeneration and trection! On Uia U^Mm 

topics of mortal studies he di tys ingeniona eaaeef6am> 
The title of one of his Irtalisea is ^ De Nntur.i- Sioiia," or 
"the Ape of Nature," — that is, Art! a single im^e, but 
a fertile principle. 

Sympathies and antipathies, divine and human, are among 
the mysteries of our nature. By two universal principles, the 
boreal, or condensing power of cold, and the austral, or the 
i-arefaction of heat, impulsion and repulsion, our physician 
explains the active operations in the human frame, — notioos 
not wholly fanciful i but, at once medical and magical, this 
doctrine led hira into one of the most extraordinary cc«cep- 
tions of mystical invention, yet which long survived the in- 
ventor, 80 seductive were the first follies of science. 

Man esists in the perpetual opposition of sympathies and 
antipathies; and the calialist in the human frame beheld (he 
contests of spirits, benevolent or malign, trooping on the four 
viewless winds which were to be submitted to his occult poten- 
tiality. Nor was the physician unsuccessful; for, in the sweet- 
ness of his elocution, pleasant fancies and elevated conceptions 
operated on the charmed faiih of his imaginative patients. 

The mysterious qualities of the magnet were held by Fludd 
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as nothing leas than an angelical effluvia. In his ^ Mystic 
Anatomy,'' to heal the wounds of a person miraculously, at any 
distance, he prescribed a cabalistical, astrological, and mag- 
netic unguent. A drop of blood obtained fix)m the wound 
mixed with this unguent, and the unguent applied to the 
identical instrument which inflicted the wound, would, how- 
ever distant the patient resided, act and heal by the virtue of 
sympathy. This singular operation was ludicrously named 
^the weapon-salve." 

Fludd not only produces the attestations of eminent per- 
sona, who, in charity we may believe, imagined that they had 
perfectly succeeded in practising his ^* mystic anatomy,'! but 
he also alleges for its authority the practice of Paul, who 
cored diseases by only requiring that the handkerchiefs and 
apfons of patients should be brought to him. Hardly a 
single extravagance of the Paracelsian fancy of Fludd but 
rests on some scriptural authority, on some fictitious state- 
ment, or some credulous imagination. Fludd, indeed, as our 
plain Oxford antiquary shrewdly opineth, was '* strangely 
profound in obscure matters."* A curious tract was pub- 
lished by Fludd, to clear himself from the odium of magical 
dealings, in reply to a fiery parson, one Foster, who took an 
extraordinary mode of getting his book read, — by nailing it at 
the door of the Bosacrusian at night, that it might be turned 
over in the morning by the whole parish! This was ^A 
Sponge to Wipe away the Weapon-salve," showing that << to 
cure by applying the salve to the weapon is magical and un- 
lawfiiL" The parson evidently supposed that it did cure! 
Flndd replied by ^ the Squeezing of Parson Foster's Sponge. 

* The collected writings of Robert Fludd, under the Latinized name 
** De FhictibuB," should form six volumes folio. His ** Philosophia Mosaica '* 
haa been tnmslated, 1669, folio. He makes Moses a great Koeacrusian. The 
aacrct brotherhood must be still willing to give costly prices for their trea- 
■urv. At the recent sale of Mr. Hibbert, the ** Opera " of Fludd obtained 
twenty pounds I The copy was doubtless '^veiy fine;" but the price was 
aurely cabalistical. Nor are these tomes slightly valued on the Continent 
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1631, 4to," — "to crush and squeete his E^nge, aad i 
b^- force to vomit tip again the irutb which it 1 
Our sage throughout displays the most tempered diepat 
aud the most furrent genius ; but the 
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acquaints us that "■ it is conslantly received and avouched, thai 
the anointing of the weapon that niaketh the mound will heal 
the wound itself."" Indeed, Lord Bacon himself had discov- 
ered as magical a sympathy; for he presented Prince Henrr, 
as " the fir^t-fruils of his philosophy, a syiiipalliisinff ttone, made 
of several mixiures, to know the heart of man," whose ~ opera- 
tive gravity, magnetic and magical, would show, by the hand 
that held it, whetlier tlie heart was warm and affeciionate.' 
The philosophy of that day was infinitely more amusing than 
our own " exact " sciences ! 

We may smile at jargon in which we have not been in- 
ve do not fancy, at analo- 
:, and at fables which we 
know to be nothing more ; hut we may credit that these mys- 



itiaied, at whimsical combi 
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ticfll tenns of the learned Fludd conceal many profound and 
original YiewSy and many truths not yet patent. It is enough 
that one of the deepest scholars, our illustrious Selden, 
highly appreciated the volumes and their author. It is indeed 
remarkable that Bayle, Niceron, and other literary historianSy 
have not ventured to lay their hands on this ark of theo- 
aophical science ; too modest to dispute, or too generous to 
attack : unlike the great adversary of Fludd, P^re Mersenne^ 
who denounced the Rosacrusian to Europe as a caco-magician| 
who had insured for himself perdition throughout eternity. 

Pere Mersenne, at Paris, stood at the head of the mathe- 
matical class; the early companion, and to his last day the 
earnest advocate, of Descartes. That great philosopher was 
aecretly disposed not to reject all the reveries of the occult 
phikMophers. It is certain that he had listened with com- 
placency to the universal elixir, which was to preserve human 
life to an indefinite period ; and one of his disciples, when he 
lieard of his death, persisted in not crediting the acaiunt. 
His own vortices displayed the picturesque fancy of a Uoita- 
cnisian; and moreover, likewise, he was calumniated as an 
atheist. Pere Mersenne not only defended his friend, but, to 
dear the French philosopher of any sudi disposition, he at- 
tacked the Bosacrusians themselves. Too vehement in his 
theological hatreds, he dared to pablisb too long a nomen- 
clature of the atheists of his times;* and among Kachiavel, 
Cardan, Campanella, and Vanini, appears the name of our 
pious Fludd. Mersenne expressed his aslonislunent that 
James the First suffered such a man to live and to write. 

On tins occasion, Fludd was more fi>rtunaie than l>ee. llts 
obtained an interview with his learned sovereign, to dear him* 
aelf of '^the friar^s scandalous report." He iourid his uu^ 
jesty '^regally learned and gradooi ; excellent and sulHiJe \n 



* This lift mpfeand ia worn* Ctmmmttrim tm Oo w N , b«t wm Mtp* 
ia most of the copita: Iht vMt Ium, lKm«ir«r, b«Mi trntf^tftA by 
GhMffepi^ in hk DictMBoy. 
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his inquisitive objections ; a.nJ, instead of a cherk, I lad a 
grace nnd honor &om him, and I found him my kin^y pa 
ail the da}^ of his life." Mersenne, notwithstfuxlitig dw 
odium he east on the personal character of Fludd, tnw villiiig 
to bribe the heresiarch ; for he offered to unite with bidi ■ 
any work for the correction of 'nee and art. provided Flnil 
would return to that catbolic d which his uicestan kvl 
professed. " I tell tbia to mj itrymen's shame," cxiJaiBC 
Fludd, " who, instead of enra ng me iu mj labora, u %j 
lettera from Polonia, Suevia, lia, Germany, Truwytvama, 

France, and Ituly, I have bai pursue with malice; «tudi 

when a learned German he of, it reminded him of tbt 
speech of Christ, that - no man i prophet in his own oiaa- 
try.' Without any brag^g o' r knowledge, be it spokcni 1 
speak this feelingly ; but b g ess oonsdeoce bids nw he 
patient." 

The writings of Fludd are all composed in Latin : It ir 
remarkaljle that the works of an English officer, residing in 
England, should be prided at Frankfort, Oppenheini, and 
Gouda. This singularity is accounted for by the author hiin- 
self Fludd, in one respect, resembled Dee : he could find no 
English printers who would venture on their publionti>>a. 
When Foster insinuated that his character as a m.igioian was 
BO notorious, that he dared not print at home, Fludd tells hi* 
curious story : " I sent my writings beroud the seas, because 
our home-bora printers demanded of me five hundred pounds 
to print the first volume, and to find the cuts in copper : but 
beyond the seas it was printed al no cost of mine, and as 1 
could wish ; and I had sixteen copies sent me over, wiih forty 
pounds in gold, as an unexpected gratuity for it." I( is evidt-nt 
that, throughout Europe, ihej wi're infinitely more inquisiiive 
in their occult spet'ulalions than we in England: and. however 
thia may now seem to our credit, certainly our incuriosity wis 
not then a consequence of our superior science ; for he whose 
mighty mind was to give a new and endiirinir impube to the 
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studj of Nature, who was to teach us how to philoec^hize, aud 
was DOW drawing us out of this dark forest of the human in- 
tellect into the ludd expanse of his creative mind, was himself 
still fiwdnated by magical sympathies, surmised why witches 
eai human flesh, and instructed us in the doctrine of spirits, 
angelic and demoniac Bacon would have elucidated the 
theory of Dee and the imaginative mysticism of the Bosacru- 
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time adTenturera in this 
regions, and those heroes «u 
the marshes of Holland, were r> 
creators of our peaceful literati 

Among these first I.vventors, — our epical SrENSER; oor 
dramatic Sqaespearg and Jonson ; our Hookxb, who 
sounded the depths of the origin of law ; and our Rawleigb, 
who first opened the history of mankind, — at length appeaml 
the philosopher who proclaimed a nen philosophy, emaoci- 
pating the human mind by hreaking the chains of scbolaftic 
antiquity. He was a singular being who is recognized witb- 

Aristotle, in taking possession of all the regions of know- 
ledge, from (he first bad assumed a universal monarchy, more 
real than (hat of his regal pupil ; for he bad subjugated the 
minds of generation after generation. Through a long suc- 
cession of age?, and amid bolh extinct and new religions, the 
writiugs of the mighty Stagiriie, however long known by 
mutilated and unfaithful versions, were equally studied by the 
Mahometan Arabian and the Rabbinical Hebrew; and, during 
the scholastic ages, were even placed by the side, and some- 
times above, the gospel ; and the ten categories, which pre- 
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Bat, finom this |i— iif ebr di fwy » & 
mind, a fiitel eooseqoaMe CBaned &r Miarni^ 1^ niw^ 
men bed fixmed, at Lend BaBoe hm xnij 
«an onheDowed euujuacl iae of fraufr via. 
theologj itself was tmed meo a frneoL «fva «c i£ z^ 
artificial amogeoieati of Ansiade; aiej attae ^issr fr:ii>. 
dogy dependent on ** the Khnimrir gaiteM.:^^ kdc v. ouinc 
anj doctzine of ''the pUoaopfaer. 
moontl J called, nd^ be to bb bj i 
not atheistical In icaEtr, it vas lo wmtuK, v5s2r>BC 
sibilitj of esoqie, with the fwifwawa eal ffra^nwrimac- virjK 
integritj' was based on the iMac rr a bte en siimmixj ^ al Lss^ 
Ofnnions. Etctj luiiiqiil r in Emry^ «ir.#M; irjsrjn «sbd 
emdoments arose from their AnscccfiB cidcr*. co>yi at u#k 
sentinels of each inteHeetoal ibrtrtaE. Sf#wsiKzi 
eoold therefore no farther adranee: k wdi vA yum 
inTiolable circle which bad cimifCTitoi ti« iairr«TMl Wyv- 
ledge of the human laee. Xo one dared u^ think Ljt 'jwn 
thoogfats^ to obserre bis own obserratiaDe, Iwt br k«k i'jevii^ 
tous disooTerj, in differing finom the Ajist^/t^irlian djik>^!:t^ m; 
might lapse finom bb Christianitj. Tlw sdMlKtyaJ «ibrt4 
were still agitating the same topicB ; for the Mune baiiarniu 
terms supplied, on aD ocraBons, Tcibal dispatatkns, wb^h 
eren bloodj frajs could nerer lenmnate. 



• TIm Abate Anwn, is hit cffwlite'-Ori|;inciEe^4*oipBi Lcttcratem," 
ffcwm thk remmrkabU diui|irioa. — ** t cubibizzi dtOm binUttJka < MtL^ 
Jmoa d^AruMde.*^ Ai we are at a loee to diMorcr the origfa of the tena 
gUbtHA, and as it it niitable to the preecnt occa^iMi, auj we eoDj«etm 
that we hare hen iKind it? — ziL S6. 
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If m imagine that ibis awful fabric of tlie AriitotelitB or 
Bcbolastic philosophy was first shalen by the VtmlaauBit, m 
ehould be conferring on a single individaAl a MoHea inftitiw 
which was far more progresdve. Ib a great rerolulie^ 
whence sve date a new era, we are apt to lose al^t nf Uioie 
devioos path^ and those mar>'<>'' 'ncideots which tj 
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s preparatiuue : the biMoiy 
erfectly revealed, eh<NiU we 
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appeared etmaltaaeoariy • 
An age of philoeopbied 
w generation, who, each in 
heni«elves from the dogmM 
It againet the old scbtriaHia 
I France, in Gennaoj, ail | 
- philosopher* «->»"» tiio rt^^ ~ 



temporaries of Luther : they had not engaged in his theoio^- 
cal reformation ; but it is more than probable that they had 
cauglit the inspiration of hia hardy spirit. We ar« indeed 
totd that the famous Cornelius Agrippa, though he could not 
desert the Rome of his patrons, yet saw with satisfaction it« 
great pontiff* attacked by Luther; as Erasmus and others 
equidly delighted to satirize all the scholastic monkery.* 
Luther, too, made common cause with them, in the demo- 
lition of that ancient edifice of scbolaatic superstition, which, 
under the supremacy of Aristotle, barred out every free 

Of these eminent men, an elegant scholar, Ludovicus ^'ives. 
by birth a Spaniard, had been invited to the English court br 
our Henry the Eighth, to be the preceptor of the Prince* 
Mary. Vives, too, was the friend of Erasmus ; hut, while thai 
facetious sage only expended his raillery on the scholastic mad- 
ness, Vives formally attacked the chief, whose final authority 
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lie declared had hitherto solely rested on the indolence of the 
haman mind. Ramus, in France, advanced with more im- 
petooas (uTj : he held a puhlic disputation against the para- 
mount authority of the Stagirite in philosophy ; and, in his 
^Aristotelian Animadversions," he profanely shivered into 
atoms of aheurdity the syllogistic method, and substituted for 
the logic of Aristotle one of his own, which was long received 
in all the schools of the reformed; for Ramus was a Huguenot 
This innovator was denounced to the magistrate ; for, by op- 
poeing Aristotle, he had conmiitted open hostility against reli- 
gion and learning I The erudite Abate Andres, probably an 
Aristotelian at heart, observes, in noticing the continued per- 
secutions of this bold spirit, that, *' to tell the truth. Ramus 
injured himself far more than the Aristotelian doctrine which 
he had impugned;''* and true enough, if it were a rival 
Aristotelian who cast Ramus out of the window, to be massa- 
cred by the mob on St. Bartholomew's Day. Two eminent 
■cholars of Italy contested more successfully the doctrines of 
Aristotle: Patricius collected every thing he could to de- 
grade and depreciate that philosopher, and to elevate the 
more seductive and imaginative Plato. He asserted that 
Aristotle was the plagiarist of other writers, whose writings 
he invariably affected to contemn ; and he went so far as to 
suggest to the pope to prohibit the teaching of the Aristo- 
telian doctrines in the schools; for the doctrines of Plato 
more harmoniously accorded with the Christian faith. Less 
learned, but more original, than Patricius, the Neapolitan 
Telesius struck out a new mode of philosophizing. The 
study of mathematics had indicated to Telesius a severe pro- 
cess in his investigations of Nature, and had taught him to 
reject those conjectural solutions of the phenomena of the 
material world, — subtleties and fictions which had led Aris- 
totle into many errors, and whose universal authority had 
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swaytd opinione throogh successive ages. " TetesioK," mp 
Lord BacoQ, " balh renewed (he lenet of Pvmeiudea, % 
the best of our noveliats."* Lord Baeon oonsidfMH the 
Teleaian eysleni worthy of bis development and his r 
But, by bis physical Bystem, TeJewua had hrokea the ■{■ 
aad aent fortli the naturalj-* 
Nature ; and poesibly this ^ 
the fii«t spiirk in the experi 

AU ibeae were eminent 
rejected the elenial babbk 
dicta of the peripatetics ; a' 
mor« erratic and fanlasti'' 
systems of pliilosophy ha 
dogmas of Aristotle, but i 
substituting their own. llu 
losoplnical spirit. 



* tcrutinize more dcMdjr il 
Itsn sage n»7 tuive UnAI , 
philMopby of I 
phers who bad mi 
le Bcholutics, and the nk 
Jie aame cycle were oOko 
»e \xAA artificers of wd 
unencoeaafutly allaHrod lli 
) purpose, while Utef wtn 
mJent i^itatioB oT tlM fkA- 
lus aud disturbed, shot fcrti 
oiglily impulses in imaginary dircelious, and created chimeras. 
Agrijipa and Paracelsus, Jordano Bruno, Cardan and Campa- 
nella, plaj-cd their "fantastic tricks," till the patieal genios 
of the nctv philosophy arose simultaneously in the Italian 
Galileo and the founder of the Verulamian method. 

Amid the rviius of these systems of philosophies, it was not 
with their fallen columns thai Lord Bacon designed to con- 
struct a new philosophy of his own, — a system in opposition 
toother systems. He would hold no controversies; for refuta- 
tions were useless, if the method he invented was a right one. 
lie would not even be the founder of a sect; for he presumed 
not to establish a philosophy, but to show how we should pbi- 
losophize. The father of experimental philosophy delivered 
no " opinions," but '■ a work ; " patient ohservaiion, practical 
results, or new and enlarged sciences, " not to be found in the 
space of a single age, but through a succession of generations." 
D'Alembert observed, " The Baconian philosophy was too wise 
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to astonish.'* His earlj sagacity had detected the fatal error of 
all system-iiiakers : each, to give ooherenoe to his hypothesis, 
had recourse to some occult operation ; and sometimes had 
ventured to give it a name which was nothing more than an 
abstract notion, and not a reality ascertained to exist in nature. 
The Platonist had buried his lofly head amid the clouds of 
theology, beyond the aspirations of man : the Aristotelian, by 
the syllogistic method of reasoning, had invented a mere in- 
itrament of perpetual disputation, without the acquisition of 
knowledge; and in the law which governed the material 
worid, when Democritus had conceived his atom, and endowed 
it with a desire or appetency to move with other atoms, or 
Telesius imagined with cold and heat to find the first begin- 
nings of motion, — what had they but contracted Nature 
within the bars of their systems, while she was perpetually 
eacaping firom them ? The greater philosopher sought to fol- 
low Nature through her paths, to be '^ her servant and inti^r- 
preter ; ^ or, as he has also expressed it, ** to subdue Nature 
by yielding to her." 

Lord Bacon was conscions of the slow progress of truth ; 
he has himself appealed to distant ages. So progreHsive is 
human reason, that a novel system at its first announcement, 
has been resisted as the most dangerous innovation, or re- 
jected as utterly fidse ; yet, at a subsequent period, the finft 
promulgator who had struck into the right road is cenfture^l, 
not for his temerity, but for his timidity, in not having a/1- 
▼anced to its termination, and laying the burden on posU;rity 
to demonstrate that which he had only surmised or assume'l. 
It is left to another generation to shoot their arrow forth a 
truer aim, fiv more distantly. Some of the most important 
results in philosophical inquiries, by men who have advanced 
beyond their own age, have been subjected to this ineonve- 
nienoe ; and we now are familiarized to axioms and principles, 
requiring no further demonstration, which, in tlieir original 
disooveiy, were condemned as dangerous and erroneous ; for 
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the moet novel principles must be dujniled licfon t 
be demonstrated, tilt Time in silence mkIs iM « 
authorilf. 

Some iliscoTeries hare required almoct a cvniurj to be r 
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iveil; while some truths r 
the ether of Newton, but a me 
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arts, were long a veiled mystery to the English public, wbo 
ivere deterred from its study by the most otfuscating trans- 
tnlioni^ of the Lnlin originals. English readers reci^iuied ia 
Lord Bacon, not the interpreter of Nature through all her 
works, hut the interpreter of man to man, of their motives 
and their actions, in his ■' Senuones Fideles," those " £ssaies " 
which " come home to our business and to our bosoma." Such 
readers were leil to wonder how the historian of " the Winds," 
and of " Life and Death," the gatherer of medical receipts 
and of masses of natural history, amid all such minute pro- 
cesses of experiments and inductions, groping in tangible 
matter, as it seemed to ordinary eyes, could in ihe mere naiu- 
mlisl he the creator of a new iihilft^opby of intellectual en- 
ergy. Tlie ethical sage who had unfolded the volume of the 
heart they delightfully comprehended; but how the mind itsrli 
stood connected with the outward phenomena of Nature re- 
mained lopg :m enigma for the men of the world. Lord 
Bacon, in hi^ dread to tru.^t the mutability of our language 
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placed hj tbe side of the universal language of the learned 
whidk fifteen centuries had fixed sacred from innovation, had 
concluded that the modem languages will ^at one time or 
another plaj the bankrupt ¥nth books." The sage who, in 
hi* sanguine confidence in futurity, had predicted that ^ third 
period of time which will far surpass that of the Grecian and 
Boman learning," had not, however, contemplated on a na- 
tional idiom ; nor in that noble prospect of time had he antici- 
pated a race of the European learned, whose vernacular prose 
would create words beyond the reach of the languages of an- 
tiquity. No work in our native idiom had yet taken a station. 
The volume of Hooker we know not how he read ; but the 
copiousness of the diction little accorded with the English of 
the learned Lord Chancellor, who had pressed the compact- 
ness of his aphoristic sentences into the brevity of Seneca, 
but with a weight of thought no Roman, if we accept Tacitus, 
has attained. Rawleigh and Jonson were but contemporaries, 
unsanctioned by time ; nor could he have looked even on them 
as modellers for him whose own genius was still more prodi- 
gaUy opulent, though not always with the most difficult taste. 

Lord Bacon, therefore, decided to compose his '' Instaurado 
Magna " in Latin. Dedicating the Latin version of the " Ad- 
vancement <^ Learning " to the prince, he observed, ^ It is 
a work I think will live, and be a citizen of the worldy a$ 
Et^glUh hooh are not.** Lord Bacon saw *^ bankruptcy in our 
language," and houseless wanderers in our books. The com- 
monwealth of letters had yet no existence. Haunted by this 
desolating notion that there was no perpetuity in English 
writings, he rested not till his own were translated by himself 
and his friends, Jonson and Hobbes and Herbert ; and, often 
enlarging these Latin versions, some of his English composi- 
tions remain, in some respect, imperfect, when compared with 
those subsequent revisions in the Latin translations. 

By trusting his genius to a foreign tongue. Lord Bacon has 
dimmed its lustre : the vitality of his thoughts in their origi- 




nal force, the iipontaneitj' of his mind in sS its nuiiKsa. *9'l 
those fbrtuiume strokes which are the felicities of g^n^ I 
vere loet to him who bad condemned himself to the Rosiu 
yoke. Professor PUyiair always preferred quoting the orip- 
nal English of those passages of the treatise ** De Augnwmii* 
Seientiaram " which had firs' ""«"ired to "the AdrancecMsit 
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The band of Lord Bacc 
guage at pleasure, and he 
Iliibbes in the lucidity of 
of Lord Bacon is stampec 
aa<i is as peculiar to him as 
poel. He ia not only the wi 
allusions, but poetical in his fanciful conceptions. His style 
long served for a modiil to many succeeding writers. One of 
the most striking imitations is that curious folio of secret hL*- 
tory, and brilliant senicntiousness, and witty pedantry, the 
Life of Archbishop IVilliams hy Bishop Hacket. It was 
with declining spirit Lord Bacon composed his ^ History of 
Henry the Seventh ; " it was an oblation to majesty : the 
king himself was his critic ; and the Solomon, as he tennj 
Henry the Seventh, was that image of peaceful sovereignty 
which James atfeeted. 

He who thought that the language would have failed liim 
has himself failed to the language, and we have lost an Eng- 
lish classic. Since the cxjieriTnental philosophy aro^ out 
of practical discoveries, it should not have been limited to 
recluse students, but open to the practitioners not yet philo- 
sophers, now condemned to study it by translations of a trans- 
lation. It required two centuries before the writings of 
Bacon reached the many. Now. a single volume, in the most 
popular form, places them in the hands of artisana and ar- 
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tistSy who are to learn firom them to think, to obeerve, and 
to invent. 

The first modem edition of the collected writings of Lord 
Bacon was that by Blackboarne, in 1730. It probablj awoke 
the public attention: but English readers eager to poeseas 
themselves of th^ Baconian philosophy were still doomed to 
their old ignorance; for no one was yet to be found bold 
enou^ to risk versions, which in the mere translation oilen 
require to be elucidated. This first edition, however, has- 
tened the arduous task of ^ methodizing " the philosophy of 
Bacon in English, by Dr. Peter Shaw, in 1733, who then 
suggested that the noble Baconian scheme had not been ^ suf- 
ficiently understood and r^aided." This Dr. Shaw was 
one of the court physicians, attached to scientific pursuits, 
which he usefully displayed by popular lectures and writings 
on subjects with whidi the public were then not familiar. 
Imbued with the genius of Bacon, this diligent student un- 
fortunately had a genius of his own : he fancied that he could 
reconstruct the works of our great philosopher by a more 
perfect arrangement. He separated, or he joined ; he classed, 
and he new-named ; and not the least curious of his singu- 
larities is thai of asrigning right principles for his wrong- 
doings. He did not abridge his author ; for justly he observes, 
great works admit of no abridgment : but, to shorten their 
extent, he took the liberty of what he terms ** dropping ; " 
that is, <^ leaving out." Of his translations of the Latin 
originals, of which be experienced all the difficulty, he ob- 
serves, that ^a direct translation would have left the works 
more obscure than they are ; ^ and therefore he adopted what 
he terms ^ an open vernon." A precise notion of this mode 
of firee translation it mi^t be difficult to fix on : it would be 
too open if it admitted what was not in the original, or if it 
suffered what was essential to escape. His irremissible sin 
was that of ** modernizing the En^h " of Lord Bacon. Thb 
most racj and picturesque expressions of our elder writers 
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were theo lo be weakened down to a «i^ eoUoqoul rt^ 
Willjmot bad iranslnted Lord Baoon'B "Emmyt' froa tbt 
Latin, and tbua substituted hU own kiOM iawttdJM mHoroh, 
which ha deemed " more fasliioittUe laofiue^" hf Ik* bA 
liancj or tbe energy of Lord Bacon's Dalire vain. Dl^ 
Shaw's tlirce goodly quartos ' irer, loug Mnrey«d la «■■ 
shape to the English public sconian pluluaojiliy. Tim 

is a<MnetluDg still seductive s»e fair valiiians with ihm 

copions index, aud a glossi tbe pbtlusaphica] term i> 

Tented bj Bacon : I love< in tbe early daja of mj 

studiea, and they have be< med worthy to be idiinl 

in a late edition. 

In my youth, ihe i)Iu»tri> ite of Lord Bacod was toon 

familiar to readers than bis ; and tbey w«t« mon &w 

quently reminded of the L Suncellor by tbo ioBiBOrtd 

verae of Pope than by that Life of Bacon by Mallet whi.b 
may be read without discovering that the subject was the 
father of modem philosophy ; excepting that in the last page, 
as if ace ideii tall V, there occurs a i-light mention of the Great 
Instauration itself! The very choice of Mallet, in 1740. ibc 
an editor of Lord Bacon, is a striking evidence how imper- 
fectly the genius of the inslauralor of sciences was compre- 
beniled. 

Tlic psychological history of Lord Bacon has all that one- 
ness which b the perfection of mind. We sec him in hij 
boybootl, t^Iudious of the phenomena of Nature, meditaliug 
on the multiplication of echoes at the brick-conduil, near hi* 
father's house : there be sought to discover the laws of sound ; 
as in his latest days, when on the snowy road an esperimcDi 
suddenly occurred, " touching the eonsen-atioii and the io- 
duration of bodies," whether fnow could not prescne tlr=h 
equally with sail. Alighting from his carriage, with his own 
hands be ossisied the esperimcnt, and w;is struck by that 
chilliness, which, a few days after, closed in death : yet tbe 
dying naturalist, too weak to write the last letter he dictated, 
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expressed his satisfaction that the experiment << answered ex- 
cellently welL" 

But he who, hj the cnteltj of fortune and mortal infirmity, 
lived many lives in the span of one short life, ever wrestling 
with Nature to subdue her, could never subdue himself by 
himaelfl He idolized state and magnificence in his own per- 
flOD ; the brilliancy of his robes and the blaze of his equipage 
his imagination seemed to feed on ; he loved to be gazed on 
in the streets, and to be wondered at in the cabinet: but^ 
with this feminine weakness, this philosopher was still so 
philosophic as to scorn the least prudential care of his fortune ; 
80 that, while he was enamoured of wealth, he could not 
bring himself down to the love of money. Participating in 
the corruptions of the age, he was himself incorruptible : the 
Lord Chancellor never gave a partial or unjust sentence ; and 
Sushworth has told us, that not one of his decrees was ever 
reversed. Such a man was not made to crouch and to fawn, 
to breathe the infection of a corrupted court, to make him- 
self the scapegoat in the mysterious darkness of courts 
intrigues ; but he was this man of wretchedness I Truly he 
ezdaimed one day, in grasping a volume, ^ For this only am 
I fitted." The intellectual architect who had modelled his 
house of Solomon, and should have been for ever the ideal 
inhabitant of that palace of the mind, was the tenant of an 
abode of disorder, where every one was master but its owner, 
a maculated man seeking to shelter himself in dejection and 
in shade. Whisperers, surmisers, evil eyes and evil tongues, 
the domestic asp whose bite sends poison into the veins of 
him on whom it hangs, — these were his familiars, while his 
abstracted mind was dictating to his chaplain the laws and 
economy of Nature. 

Tet there were some better spirits in the mansion of 
Grorhambury, and even in the obscurity c^ Crray's Jnn, who 
have left testimonies of their devotion to the great man long 
after his death. In the psychdogical history of Lord BacoO| 
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we mnat Dot pass by the peycholog^c&l moRimient whieli 

aflecdaoate Sir Tbomas Meautj^B, who, bj his dcMie, 

buried at his feet, raised to his iaaBl«r. The design i« 

original as it is grand, and is aaid to have been the 

of Sir Henry Wotlon, who, in his long residence abroad, had 
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THE FIRST FOUNDER OF A PUBLIC LIBRARY. 



Ths fint marked advanoeiiient in tlie pr ogr oM of the nationa] 
iindei8taDding was made bj a new race of pablic benefacton, 
who, in their monificence, no kmger endowing obsolete soper- 
stitions and ineflksent or misplaced charities, erected libraries^ 
and opened academies ; founders of those habitations of know- 
ledge whose doors open to the bidding of all comers. 

To the privacj and the silent labors of some men of letters 
and some lovers of the arts, nsoallj classed onder the general 
designation of collectobs, literary Earope, for the great 
part, owes its pablic mosenms and its pablic libraries. It was 
their ripe knowledge oolj which coald hare created them, 
their opalence onlj which coald render them worthj of a 
nation's parchase, or of its acceptance, when in their generoos 
enthariasm thej consecrated the inteDectoal gifl for their 
countrymen. 

These collections coald only hare acquired their strength 
by their growth ; for gradual were their acquisitions, and in- 
numerable were their details : they claimed the sleepless vigi- 
lance of a wlM^e life, the devoticn of a whfAe fortune, and 
often that moral intrepidity which wrestM with insumuiunt> 
able difficulties. We may admire the generous enthusiasm 
whose opulence was solely directed to enrich what hereaflcr 
was to be consecrated as public property; bat it has not 
always received the notice and the euk)gy so krgely its due. 
It is but bare justice to distinguish these men from their 
numerous brothers whose collections have terminated with 
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themsolTes. kDown only to po,«terily by their postbai 
toguGfl, — the sole record that Ifaeee coUectara vere f. ii M 
buyers and more famous sellers. Of mnnj of the focxdku 
of public collecliom. the names are not familiar to the renia-; 
though Mme have Hometimes been identified with their toon 
celebrat«d collections, from tb" '"^itude of & suM^eeding a^ 
A rolleclion formed hy a si mind, dulled in tie favoriti 
pursuit, be<romei) the tangible Bitory of the thoughts of in 
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inged this furniture of the human intellect. 
To disperse their collections, would be, to these elect spirit*, 
to resolve them back into their first elements, — to scatter 
them in the air, or to mingle them with the dust.' Happily 
for mankind, these have been men to whom the perpetuity of 
their intellectual associations was a future existence- Con- 
scious that their hands had fastened links in the unbroken 
chain of human inquiry, they left the lefracy to the worU. 
The creators of these eolleclious have often betrayed their 
anxiety to preserve them diMinct and entire. Confident I 
am that such was the real feeling of a recent celebrated col- 
lector. The rich and peeuliar collection of manuscrijn^. and 
of rare and chosen volumes, of Francis Docce, from his 
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earliest dajB had been the objects of hs 
With means extremelr restricted, but vhfa a Bzxkd vide^ so 
obBtructions could swerre fitw it$ direct eonne. ihrmsh 
many years he accomplkbed a «lorioii» defisii. Onr modEss 
antiquary startled the most cnrioie. doc only of hif c u a uiiy 
meuy but of forrigneia. by his knowledge, drrenified a§ his 
own unrivalled coUectioRs. in the recondise literature of the 
.middle ages, and whatever exhibited the mannerSb the cn»- 
toms, and the arts of erery people and of erery a^ L«te 
in life, he accidentally became the poasescM' of a cooHderahle 
fortune ; and, having decided that this work of his life should 
be a public inheritance, he seemed at a kes where it nu^Ai 
at once rest in security, and lie patent for the y^tjAL The 
idea of its dispersion was Tery painful : for be was aware that 
the singleness of dengn which had assembled such various 
matters together could never be resumed by another. He 
often regretted, that, in the great national repository of litera- 
ture, the collection would merge into the universal mass. It 
was about this time that we visited together the great library 
of Oxford. Douce contemplated in the Bodleian that arch 
over which is placed the portrait of Seldex, and the library 
of Selden preserved entire; the antiquary's doset, which liolils 
the great topographical collections of Gough; and the dis- 
tinct shelves dedicated to the small Shakespearian library of 
Malone. He observed that the collections of Rawlinson. of 
Tanner, and of others, had preserved their identity by their 
separatioD. This was the subject of our conversation. At 
this moment, Douce must have decided on the locality where 
his precious collection was to find a perpetual abode ; for it 
was immediately on his return home that our literary anti- 
quary bequeathed his collection to the Bodleian Library, 
where it now occupies more than one apartment. 

To the anxious cares of such founders of public collections, 
England, as well as Italy and France, owes a national debt ; 
nor can we pass over in silence the man to whom first occurred 
VOL. n. 22 
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Ibe happy idea of iuatituting ■ librar; whidb eboulid ban tot 
itd owner? Hs own feUow-dtuens. A FlaccnliiM taer^mt, 
cmaocipated from the Ibruldom of InifGc. vowed litnadf to A* 
pursuits of literature, and, just before tfae art of printiog ■■ 
practised, to the pivservAtimi of manuscripts, wbidi Ik Ml 
ddIj multiplied by his nuw ' ' band, but w«s the fint tt 
that race of critics who ame the texls of tbe auij oapj- 



isls. Wbal he could oot | 
leiis solicitous to presorre. 
own libiwy to a convent in 
that effect on him which 
been preserved, might hat 
he could not possess it, ht 
serve it distinct from anj 
At a period when tbe ow 
s of their pnasi 



se, his purv xeal « 
Lwawio bad boqaMtlHd !■ | 
mce, and its a^t pradacd I 
-aij of Sbakeapeaie. bmt k 
'i an Engtiabman : »ui,iiam ' 
an apartment evlclr to pi» 
collection. ! 

f mamMiTipta wei« m iffr ] 
(bat thcv refuser! their Inan, imJ 



were frugal even in allowing a sight of their leaves, the hard' 

generosity of this Florentine merchant conceived one of tbe 
most important designs for ihe interesia of learning : lo in- 
vite readers, he bequeathed his own as A PUBLIC LIBRIET.* 
He, who occupied but a private station, first offered Europe » 
model of patriotic greatness which princes and nobles in ibeir 
magnificence would emulate. It has been said thai tbe 
founder of this public library at Florence had only revised 
the noble design of the ancients, who had dispbiyed their 
afieetion for literature by even bestowing ibeir own names oo 
public libraries: but this must not detract from the inie glory 
of tbe merchant of Florence ; it was ai least an idea which 
bad wholly escaped the less liberal of his learned contempo- 

Sir Thomas Bodlet may be considered as the first founder 
of a pubbc library in this country, raised by tbe hand of an 
individual. A picture of the obslructioia, tbe b 
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liopes, and the disappointments of the founder of the Bodleian, 
exhibits a person of rank and opulence submitting even to 
minute drudgery, and to the most humiliating solicitations, 
and busily occupied by a foreign as well as a domestic corre- 
qpondence, to accomplish what he long despaired of, — a library 
adequate to the wants of every English student. 

BoDLET, in the sketch of his own life, betrays that early 
1>ook-1ove which subsequently broke out into that noble passion 
lop "his reverend mother, the University of Oxford." Sir 
Thomas Bodley had ably served in some of the highest state 
employments, but at length discovered the secret pathway 
to escape from *^ court contentions ; " and this he found when 
busying himself with a vast ideal library, — the future Bod- 
leian ! Long, indeed, it was but ideal ; the labor of his day, 
the dream of his night, so slowly rose the reality of the fabric. 
It was difficult to determine on the class or the worth of 
anthers, — often rejecting, always augmenting, still consulting, 
now advising, or being advised ; sometimes irresolute and at 
others decisive; now exulting, and now despondent. How- 
ever fervid was his noble enthusiasm for literature and for 
his Hbrary, not less remarkable was that provident sagacity 
which he combined with it, and by which only he could carry 
oo the vast design. 

What were the emotions of Bodley through this long 
period, what his first intentions, and what his immutable 
decision, have fortunately been laid open to us in a close cor- 
respondence with his first librarian. Our parent-founder of a 
pfoblic library, with the forcible simplicity of the natural collo- 
quial style of that day, has developed his own character. 
^ Examining exactly for the rest of my life what course I 
mig^t take, and having sought, as I thought, all the ways to 
the wood, to select the most proper, I concluded, at the last, 
to set up my staff at the library-door in Oxon ; being thor- 
ooghly persuaded, that, in my solitude and surcease from the 
commonwealth affidrs, I could not busy myself to better pur- 
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pose." He early diMsoTereil that the forinaliDn of ha EbMJT 
required tbe co-operation of man; favonble drcaniitanen: 
" Some kind of knowledge, some pane-atnlil;, great sioi* ijC 
hooontUe friends ; else it would prove a vbid ftltempt and 
incoDBiderate." After many perplesiiiea, tbe great nsgln 
seemed to sanction the act; --^ he exclaims. "The [iiiynl 
is cast; and, whether I live o to such ends alrogethw 1 

address my thoughts and r 1" Sudi waw the eokv< 
pledge, nnd such the deed ol which Bodlev, in the gitat- 

nesa of his mind, contracted Ksterily. 

But the minor cares am minuler anxieties wen to 

open on him ; and it must b Bsed that be tried the [»• 

tient duties of the learned ames, whom be had judi- 

ciously elected for the first an, but who often retn* • 

groan on hb interminable . ^ llniiias gentlj n- 

proaches him: "I am toiled exceedinglv, no lesj th;>n vonr- 
self, with writing, buying, binding, disposing, &c. ; but I acn 
fed with pleasure of seeing the end," Bodley had not onlv to 
form a universal library, but to build one on the desolate ruin* 
of that founded by Duke Humphrey, whose royal name could 
not save his books and manuscripts, which bad all been pur- 
loined and wasted. The pledges loft for their loan not being 
worth half the Talue of the books, the volumes were never 
returned ; nnd those wliich remained in tlie reign ot' Edw.ird 
the ,Si)Ltb were burned as " superstitious," for 'their rubrii's 
and illumiiintions. Tbe history of this library might have 
deterred our new founder, by reniindiiig him of the fiite wbirh 
may await even on public libraries. At all events, for nianv 
years it requii-ed all his fortitude to encounter a rabble of 
masler-carpenters, joiners, carvers, glaziers, builders, cla.*jiers, 
and stringers, and the chain-smiths; for, at that day, tiook-* 
were chained to their shelves, wiili chains long enough to 
reach the desk, A hook was tethered, and could tiever stray 
from Its paddock. Then came the classification and the ar- 
raiigcriienid ! discussions not easily to be adjusted with his 
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librarian, whether a book should be classed as a work of the- 
ology or of politics. Sir Thomas found an incessant business 
at London in packing up ^ dry fats/' or vats of books, barging 
them for Oxford : he was receiving fresh supplies from Italy, 
from Spain, from Turkey ; and designed to send a scholar to 
travel in the East, to collect Arabic and Persian books, on 
which he sagaciously observed, that ^' in process of time, by 
the extraordinary diligence of some one student, these eastern 
languages may be readily understood/' Bodley anticipated 
our Society for Oriental Literature. 

But, not merely solicitous to erect a vast library, Bodley 
was equally anxious to consecrate the spot to study itself. 
He is uneasy at too public an admission, lest idlers should 
mix among the students, and, as he plainly tells, " be daily 
pestering the room with their gazing and babbling, and tramp- 
ling up and down, disturbing the real studious." With what 
fervor he rejoices, when, at length, he lived to witness the day 
of the opening of the library, and found that '^ all proceeded 
orderly, and with such silence " I But, although he had be- 
stowed all his cares and his fortune on this institution, it still 
was but an infant ; and he had to look towards spirits as en- 
larged as his own to protect the orphan of the public It 
met with some who adopted it, and Bodley had their names 
inscribed in the register of this public library : but he was as 
cautious as he was courteous ; the vain were not to be grati- 
fied for penurious gifts. Books, and not names, were wanted. 
At first, impatiently zealous, he murmurs of " promises re- 
ceived for performances." But latterly he had occasion to 
exhort the university to mark by their particular acknowledg- 
ments the donations in volumes or in money. The honorable 
roll on which the names are inscribed includes not only those 
of the most eminent of our country, but also of several ladies, 
who rivalled those heroes and statesmen who had the honor 
of laying the foundation of the Bodleian Library.* 

• See Gatch*8 edition of Wood*8 '' Annak of the Uniyenity of Oxford,*' 
VoL L pt. ii. p. 928. 
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In Sir Thomas Bodley's character we new ibe 
digni^ of a great design, yet comluned wiih ibe bmIiUa 
tion of a man praciiaed in the world. Iliere were cwtM 
traits of vanity, which maj give k color to the iiL<iaiutiiiM tf 
eome, — who might consider they had been deprived of kpr 
eies, — that il was hia eno""""" vanity which nuted thJt 
edifice of leairting. It ia an 



discover, that, when ita 
the library, a letter of Sr 
visitor. " I pray you, ob- 
aliking ; and, io your oti^ 
e First was prepariag ta 
lis to the librariaa hr hit 
It must Dot carry gntui 

1 of stuff" 1^ i 

r?n the king c.^jne flown lo 
approving the conceal mcnl 



Bisbofi of Exeter proposed I 
Thomas immediately prece 

.^erve his spee(;hefl, and liki 
let me know it." When J. 
visit tlie library, lie lurnifi 
iipeecb to the literary mom 
length than for half a qua 
roust be short and aweet, i 
was desirous to hiile Buchaiimi w 
Oxford ; but Bodiey, probably ni 
of any of hb literary stores, observed, 
conceal him in his desk, since he is in the catalogue ; nor hate 
we any reason to take any notice of the king's dislike : but.' 
he warily adds, "should it excite his majesty's notice, we murt 
allege that the books were put there iu the queen's time.' 
But nothing t^ave the most delicate allenlion towards an 
author could have prompted his order concerning Corvat the 
traveller, who had presented his book to the library. On ibe 
author's coming to Oxford. Sir Thomas dc^^ired that ■■ it should 
>>e placed in such a manner, that, when the author nime down, 
it may seem to magnily the author and the book." In his 
ardor for the general interests of his library. Bodlev ahso- 
lulcly iosisted that hLs librarian should persevere in his lorloni 
fellowship; for "marriage." opined the founder of the Bod- 
leian Library, '■ is too full of domestic impeachments to afford 
him so much time from his private affairs," The doctor de- 
cided against the celibacy of a librarian, and was gravely 
admonished on the absurdity of such conduct iu oue who bad 
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ilie care of a public library ! for ^ it was opening a gap to 
diflorder hereafter." With a happier prescience, Bodlej fore- 
saw that race of generous spirits, who long after, and at 
distant intervals, have carried on his great views. Listen to 
the simplicity and force of the venerablQ style of our first 
founder of a Public Librabt: — 

^We cannot but presume, that, casting (counting) what 
number of noble benefieu^rs have already concurred in a 

FKBVOB OF AFFECTION tO that PUBLIC PLACB OF STUDY, 

we shall be sure in tike to comb to find some othbbs of 
THE LIKE DISPOSITION to the advancement of learning."* 

With such a haUowed purpose ever before him, can we 
oooceive the agonies of the founder of a public library, on 
being for ever denied an entrance into it ? and yet such was 
the fate of one of the most illustrious of this race. The 
mournful history of the founder of the Cottonian Library will 
ever ezdte the regrets of a grateful posterity, and its catas- 
tiophe will witness how far above life he loved and valued his 
collected lore. It happened, that, among the many rare 
manuscripts collected by Sir Robert Cotton, one reached 
his hands, which struck him by the singularity of the sub- 
ject : it was a political theory, to show the kings of England 
^how to bridle the impertinency of parliaments." An un- 
fiuthful amanuensis, the son of the Dr. James whom we have 
jnst noticed, took copies, and sold them to the curious. When 
the original was at length traced to the Cottonian collection. 
Sir Robert was sued in the star-chamber, and considered as 
the author of a work whose tendency was to enslave the 
nation. It was long afterwards discovered, that this manu- 

* The vigilant coriosity of Tom Hearne, the antiqnaiy, collected the 
■ingular oorrenpondence of the Founder of the Bodleian Libraxy with Dr. 
Jamea, the fint librarian, and published it under the title of " Reliquin 
Bodleianc, or Some Genuine Remains of Sir Thomas Bodlej/* 1708, 8to. 
The curious reader will find in Gutch*8 edition of Wood*8 ^ Annals of the 
Unirersity of Oxford ** many letters by Bodley, and his liberal endowments 
to provide a fixed revenue after his decease. 
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script had been ori^aily written bj Sir Robert 1 

wheo in eiile at Florence. Cotloo was now denied ■ 

to his library; his spinis sunk ti 

be declared to ao intimate friend, that "tbaae «rbo had 1 

up his library from him bad brok«n his heut." Mov de- 



prived of that learned crowd 
house, consulting and 
torn away from tlie delightfu 
ment al the doubtful faiti of 
had consumed forty years, s 
it for the " use and service Oi 
den stroke. In the course 
injured ft-etings, that, from 
face WM wholly changed inTi 
to the resemblance and bne 
express io 

Council, that " 
been tlie cause 



- once wtm flawiI^{ inla Ini 
his precMKM ) 
neaa erf* bb life. Bad m tm- 
nanuscript coIl«c1taii, whU 
f personal saicrifice, U» farm 
rity," — he sunk at tbe nt- 
c weeks, he was m> won by 
ly-complexioned roan. "Im 
im blscAJsh paleoees, IMS 
lead Tisage." Sodi b Iht 
one ivho knew iiim well. Before he die-!. Sir 
tc'd the learned S]ielman to aciiuainl tlie Privr 
ong detaining his books from hiiu had 
lorial malady." " On this raessase," 
says the writer of a manuscript letter of the day, " the Lord 
Privy Seal came to Sir Robert, when it was too laie to com- 
i'orl him, from llie king ; from whom also the Earl of Dor«et 
Ctime within half an hour of Sir Rolwrt's death, to condole 
with Sir Thomas Cotton, his son. for his father's de.ith ; and. 
with an assurance that as bis majesty loved his falher, so he 
would continue his love lo him : Sir Robert hath eniaiUiI hi* 
hbrarj- of books as sure as be can make it upon his son and 
his posterity. If Sir Robert's heart could be ripped up, hi.- 
librarj' would appear in it, as Calais in Qneen Man'.-," 
Such is the affecting fate of the founder of the Collonian 
Library, — that great individual, whose sole labor silently 
formed our national aniiquiiies, and endowed his counlry 
with this wealth of manuscripts. 



EARLY WRITERS, — THEIR DREAD OF THE 
PRESS; THE TRANSITION TO AUTHORS BY 
PROFESSION. 



At the close of the reign of Elizabeth, the public, awaken- 
ing at the first dawn of knowledge, with their stirring pas- 
sions and their eager curiosity, found their wants supplied hj 
a new race of " ready writers," who now teased the groaning 
press, — a diversified race of miscellaneous writers, who had 
discoTered the wants of the people for books which excited 
their sympathies and reflected their experience, and who 
caaght on their fugitive pages the manners and the passions 
of their contemporaries. No subject was too mean to be 
treated ; and, had domestic encyclopaedias been then invented, 
these would have been precisely the library the people re- 
quired: but now every book was to be separately worked. 
The indiscriminate curiosity of an uneducated people was 
gratified by immature knowledge ; but it was essential to 
amuse as well as to inform : hence that multitude of fugitive 
aubjects. The mart of literature opened ; and with the book- 
manufactory, in the language of that primeval critic, Webbb, 
of innumerable sorts of English books, and infinite fardles of 
printed pamphlets, ^ all shops were stuffed." 

It has been attempted to fix on the name of that great 
patriarch, the Abraham of our Israel, who first invented our 
own book-craft; but it would be indiscreet to assign the 
honor to any particular person, or even to inquire whether 
the cupidity of the book-vender first set to work the ingenuity 
of the book-weaver. Who first dipped his silver pen into 
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hia g<^den ink, and «bo first oooceiTed the nodoo of tlii 
litemry alchemy, which irsnamutes pajm' into grid or kid? 
It was, I believe, do solitary inTentioD: the ra^ of '■anthon 
by profession " was simaltmieouB. 

Former writere bad feartiiDj' courted fiune ; tbej wen tke 
children of the pleasures of '*•- pen : these were a hMdier 
race, who at once seized on larity ; and a new trade «w 

opened by the arts of auth , In the primitJTv ag* of 

publication, before there ezi ' a reading public," Ul^rarr 

productions were often anr is ; or, whicb answered ife 

same parpoM, they wore t ik of a fictitious iMme, nd 

were pseudonymous; or 1 I tliemselrea under nM 

initials, by which means th re bav« sometimfl* loM ikir 

own property. It seems a )x, that writen ehonU IiIb 

such great puns to delrand tires 4^ Ihnr dabos. 

This coyness of publication was prevalent amoDft onr ear- 
liest writers, when writing and publishing were not vet alrowl 
synonymous terms. Before we had '■ authors by professioo." 
we had authors who wrote, and seemed to avoid every sort of 
publicity. To the sedudfd writers of that day, the pres» 
was arrayed with terrors which have ceased to haunt thofe 
who are familiar with it? daily labors ; and our primeval 
writers trembled before tliai halo of iramortaJity which seemed 
to hang over ihat ponderous machinery. Writers eagvrly 
affiled their names to polemical Iracts, or to devotional effu- 
sions, during the melancholy reigns of Edward the Sistb 
and llAitr, as a record of their zeal, and sometimes as an 
evidence of their voluntary martyrdom; but the prodmiionj 
of imnginntion nnd genius were yet rare and private. TTie 
noble-minded hardly ventured out of the halcyon state of 
manuscript to be to^ed about in oi>en sea: il would have 
been comproniising their dignity, or disturbing their repose, 
to submit themselves to the cavils of the cynics ; for, even at 
this early period of printed hooks, we liuJ thai the ancient 
family of the Malevoli, whom Terence has noticed, had sur- 
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▼iyed the fall of Rome, and here did not find their ^ occnpa- 
tioD gone." With many scholars, too, it was still doubtful 
whether the vernacular Muses in verse and prose were not 
trivial and homelj. In the inchoate state of our literature, 
aome who were imbued with classical studies might have felt 
their misgivings, in looking over their '' gorgeous inventions " 
or their ^ pretty devices," as betraying undisciplined strength, 
bewildering fimcies, and unformed tastes. They were not 
aware, even at that more advanced period, when a series of 
^poetical collections" appeared, of what they had already 
dcMie ; and it has been recently discovered, that, when the 
printer of *^ England's Helicon " had innocently affixed the 
names of some writers to their pieces, to quiet their alarms 
he was driven to the clumsy expedient of pasting slips of 
paper over their names. This was a spell which Time only 
dissolved, — that great revealer of secrets more deeply con- 
eealed. 

When publication appeared thus terrible, an art which was 
not yet valued even the artists themselves would slight. We 
have a striking instance of this feeling in the circumstance 
of a sonnet of our Maiden Queen on the conspiracies then 
hatching by the party of her royal sister of Scotland. One 
of the ladies of her bedchamber had surreptitiously tran- 
scribed the poem from her majesty's tablet, and the innocent 
criminal had thereby cast herself into extreme peril. The 
queen affected, or at least expressed, her royal anger lest the 
peofde should imagine that she was busied in ^ such toys ; " 
and her majesty was fearful of being considered too lightly 
of for so doing. The grave sonnet might, however, have 
been accepted as a state-paper. The solemn theme, the 
grandeur of the queenly personages, and the fortunes of two 
great nations at issue, communicated to these verses the pro- 
found emotions of contemplative royalty, more exquisite thaa 
the poetry. Tet Elizabeth could be checked by ^ the fear 
to be held too lightly by such toys." 
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The same motive bad inffaeaeed some at the great 
oges in our literalure, who, bj- the snpprvsnoa of their 
unxiooelj eluded public observation, at the very raonwnt tb^ 
were in reality courting it ! Jgnoto sod Litmrnto, or bai« 
iuitials, were the conct^aling signatures of Rawleigfa, of Si^ 
uey, and of Spenser. The t — *- of the Earl of Surrey, dna 
tlie finest poems in the lani 



Arcadia " of Sidney poeiiit 
press. The noble Sackville 
" the Mirror of Afagietratc 
tion " anonymous among ' 
miscellany in our language 
are " the Poems of uaceriai 
writera themselves to pres 
iware of having claims o 



I, were po>itbunoii& "Tie 
kS never intended for tke 
planned the grand poem cf 
lingly left his lofty " Indnc- 
owd. In the first poetiial 
cted by the printer TotLefl. 
\an ; " 80 carelesa were the 
their nomea, aad so Htlle 
ij. Some years after, wfaea 



tliose other poetical collections, " the Paradise of Daioiv 
Devices " and '■ England's Helicon," were projected by ibeir 
pnblisliere, they were borrowed or slolen from raanuscripii 
which lay neglected with their authors, and who for the mwi 
part conceal themselves under quaint signatures. 

The metroiK)lis, in the days of Elizabeth and James, bore 
a prelty close resemblance (o those ancient cities now exifi- 
iiig before us on the Continent, famous in their day, but which, 
from causes not here necessary to specify, have not grown 
with the growth of time. Cologne, Cobleniz, and Mayence. 
are such cities; and Ihe city of Rouen, in its more ancient 
site, exhibits a picture of the streets of London in the days of 
Shakespeare. Stationary in their limits and their population, 
the classes of society arc more distinctly marked out ; bui 
llie individual lives more constantly under the survey of Lis 
neighbors. Their an of living is to live in the pubHc eye; 
to keep up appearances, however this pride may prove incon- 
venient. No one would seem to have an establi^^hed house- 
hold, or always care to indicate its locality : their meaU are 
at a public table, and their familiar acquaintance are found 
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in the same public resorts ; their social life becomes con- 
tracted as their own ancient narrow streets. 

Such was London, when the Strand was a suburb, with 
only a few scattered mansions : the present streets still retain 
the familj names, thus separating London from its regal 
aister. The glory of the goldsmiths and the mercers blazed 
in Cheapside, *^ the beauty of London ; " and Fleet Street was 
the Bond Street of fashionable loungers. In this contracted 
sphere, where all moved, and the observers had microscopical 
eyes, any trivial novelty was strangely magnified, and the 
great personage was an object for their scrutiny as well as 
the least considerable. Thus we find that the Lord Chan- 
cellor Bacon is censured by one of the gossiping pens of that 
day for his inordinate pride and pomp on the most ordinary 
occasions. He went in his state robes " to cheapen and buy 
silks and velvets at Sir Baptist Hicker's and Burner's shops." 
James the First, I think, once in Parliament alluded to the 
^ goldsmiths at Cheap, who showed not the bravery of former 
days," as a mark of the decline of national prosperity. One 
of the popular alarms of that day was '* the rising of the 
i^prentices,'' whenever the city's clumsy " watch and ward " 
were put to the rout: the apprentices usually made .an at^ 
tempt on their abhorrence, Bridewell ; or pulled down two or 
three houses on Shrove-Tuesday. Once, on the trying of 
some ordnance in Moorfields, the court was seized by a panic 
of ** a rising in the city." From all this we may form some 
notion of the size of the metropolis, and its imbecile police. 
In a vast and flourishing metropolis, the individual in liberty 
and security passes among the countless waves of this ocean 
of men. 

A metropolis thus rising from its contracted infancy, ex- 
tending in growth, and diversified by new classes of society, 
presented many novelties in its crowded scenes, — mutable 
manners, humorous personages, all the affectations or the 
homeliness of its citizens. Many writers, among whom were 
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some of admimble genius, devoled llieir pens to fufjlin 
[ibjecta futd evsnescent Irenes, »ure of iSoding sn imnwAatt 
reception from the sympiilliy of lUeir redden. New oudM 
of life, and altered ntonners during a lengthened peaA 
brought men into (closer observmlion of eui^ other : th« tufa 
in society were no longer ir""'-"®!!; iheir hauiiU irew thi 



same localities, — the play-l 
Wiilk. There we find the g 
captain ; the critic from the 
monger? ; " the cony-calch 
and the gull, " town or cout 
of " the cony-catcher," hi 
and is embedded in the I 
the verge of liiat last refineu 
We learn Irom Jonson that 
where a new member, " if h 
might abuw ihe works of ar 
"the terrible name of a criti 
their husbands," held colerii 
all the wits." This was the 
of manners, and what we i 
provokes satire ! 

It was al the close of ihe Elizabethan period that our first 
town -satirists arose, from whom we learn the complicate sys- 
tem of manners, in the artifices practised in society; and, in 



, the ordinary, i 
the grave, — the 
f court : fantastic '*fi»liie>- 

watches "the warren;" 
- a term which, oolike lU 
ived the times befbce m, 
:* They eren tooehcd on 

1 society, — critiia] nXen& 
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looking on their phantasmagoriaB, we are often startled among 
their grotesque forms bj disoovering oar own exact faces. 
Satires on manners, deseriptiye of the lighter follies and the 
more involyed artifices of sodal life, coold hiUaerto have had 
no scope. The great in station alone constituted what maj 
be considered as sodetj, without any of those marking differ- 
enoee resulting horn the inequalities of fortune. Satire then, 
as with Skelton, was an invectire discharged at some potent 
in^Tidual at the risk of life ; or it was an attack on a whole 
body, as Piers Ploughman's on the clergy of the times, while 
Win or John or Piers, whatever was his name, hid himself 
behind a hedge on Malvern Hills. Society, in the modem 
acceptation of a miscellaneous mixture, which equalizes men 
eren in their inequality, supplying passing objects for raillery 
or indignation, <^ned that wider stage, which a growing 
metropolis only could exhibit. We must become intimate 
with men to sound even the depths of superficial follies, and 
declamation may even fall short in the conception of some 
enonnons criminaL Society must have considerably advanced 
before a town-satirist could appear. 

The change in style was not less remarkable than that in 
manners. Towards the close of the reign of Elizabeth, after 
the wild luxuriance of fitncy which had everywhere covered 
the firesh soil of the public mind, in the riot of our genius, a 
great change was occurring in the minds of our writers. Na- 
ture, in her open paths of sunshine, no longer busied them, 
while they stole into the by-comers of abstract ideas, and 
roved after glittering conceits. Philosophy introduced itself 
into poetry, and wit became the substitute for passion. It 
was then that Sir John Davies wrote his ^ Immortality of the 
Soul," which still remains a model of didactic verse; and 
Donne, ''the Progress of the Soul," — a progress which he 
did not venture to conclude ; a poem the most creative and 
eooentiic in the language, but which must be reserved for 
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the few. Dcmne, who clost'd liu li& aa » St. Austiii, Ini 
opeiwd it as a Catullus. 

The depth of seDlimeQt was contracled into i 
epigrams, alike in prose and rereci and, in ibe diaftaiftt ' 
their ingeuuitj', the reniole-sl objects were brougfat inM e^ 
lision, and the most difieriuf ihins^ into a elrango oohcrcac^ 
to startle bj surprises, and I e us admire these wodden 

by tbeir novelty. Tbey cas . Ihcm their pointed aatidi^ 

ses, and often subsided in jik of similar sjlfatUca, aid 

the clinch of an ambignoi 

In all muttera they affi 
observed, that cren the co 
tical. They spoke gruff i 
which was probably belt 
fashionable to write what t- 
and books of '* Characters." 



rt phra»«« ; and i( baa hem 
style was bai-haroiuly dli^ 
t, effecting brevity oC irorit, 
epigranMuatic It becMM 
itled books of " Epignaa' 
y appear to have taken tbdr 
nolii>n of an epigram from the Grtfk anihologv, whtrt ihe 
term w;is confined to any inseriplion for a slalue or a iomh. 
or any object to be comniemoi'aied, Sludirn liltramiT. in 
adopting the term, h.is .ipplied it to a difliTcni puqx^e trom 
its original signification. An epigram now is a sbort satire 
closing with a point of wil. IVil, in our present sense, «as 
yet unpractised ; and the modern epigram was not vet dis- 
covered. Ben Jonson ho? composed books of epigrams : bin. 
though he has censured Sir John Jl;irrington"s ns not Wmg 
epigrams, but mi-re imrriilives, has written himself in the 
prevalent style of his day. They are short poeni? on ptrsoiis, 
and on incidenls in his own life, which he jMJured om lo 
relieve his own feelings when il icy were outraged; and, vi 
far, they are a reflection of the poet's slate of mind, — the 
autobic^rapby of bis potent intellect. As among ihi^ 
epigrammatists we never h;id a Martial, so among the-e 
character- writers we could lianlly expect a La Bniyeiv lor 
hb refined causticiiv; but the nio,-t skilfuL as Sir TLuiiiai 
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OTeibuiy and Bishop Earle, are so witty as to seem gro- 
lesqae, bat it is human nature disguised in the Esishions of 
the day.* 

This infection of style must have come from a higher 
aonrce than a mere fashionable affectation of the day ; for it 
endured through half a century. The axiomatic style of 
Bacon in his ^Essaies/' which first appeared in 1597, proba- 
bly set the model of the curt period for these Senecas in prose 
end verse, who found no difficulty in putting together short 
sentences, without, however, having discovered the art of 
short thoughts. 

This change in style is considered as characteristic of the 
age of James ; but it began before his reign. The age of 
this monarch has been universally condemned as the age 
of pedantry, and of quibbles and conceits, all which, indeed^ 
have been liberally ascribed to his taste ; but, in the plenti- 
ful evidence of his wit and humor, it would be difficult to find 
an instance of these bastard ornaments of style. 

In^the history of literature, the names of sovereigns usually 
only serve to mark its dates ; and an ^ author-sovereign,^ to 
use Lord Shaftesbury's emphatic expression, can exercise no 
prerogative, and yields even his precedence. In more than 
one respect, James the First may form an exception ; for 
the barren list of his writings alone might serve to indicate 
the age : their subjects were not so peculiar to this monarch's 
taste as they were conmion with higher geniuses than his 
majesty. 

When, on the throne of England, it was deemed advisable 
to collect his majesty's writings, the honor of the editorship 
was conferred on Montague, Bishop of Winton, whom Fuller 
has characterized as "a potent courtier;" and the courtly 
potency of the prelatical editor effuses itself before the 
^majesty of kings" in the most awful of all prefaces. 

* Dr. Bliss has given an excellent edition of Bishop Earle's " Microco«- 
MOgnphy; or, A Piece of the World discovered in Easajri and Characters.** 
VOL. II. 23 
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Catillrrs there were, n^ho, on dislinct prindfiks, d 
to a king being a writer ol' booka, carrying on war "bf !!■ 
peo io^lcfld of the pike, and spcndiiig his {WSHnD on fofcr 
instead of powder." This was a miliury cry from tk«* 
whose "occupation bail long gone." Others, more criticiD; 
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idiom ; not the prescribed labor of a secretary, nor the arti- 
ficial composition of the salaried literary man, but warm with 
the personal emotions of the royal author. He writes for the 
Prince of Scotland, and about the Scottish people: he 
instmcts the prince even by his own errors and misfortunes. 
Some might be surprised to find the king strenuously warning 
ihe prince against pedantry; exhorting his pupil to avoid 
what he calls any '' corrupt leide, as book-language and pen- 
and-ink terms ; " counselling him to write in his own languagty 
** for it best becometh a king to purify and make famous his 
own tongue." To have ventured on so complete an emanci- 
pation from the prevalent prejudices, in the creation of a ver- 
nacular literature, is one evidence, among many, that this 
royal author was not a mere pedant ; and the truth is, that 
his vrritings on popular subjects are colloquially unosten- 
tatious, abstaining from those oratorical periods and rhetori- 
cal fimcies which the scholar indulged in his speeches and 
proclamations, — the more solemn labors of his own hand. 

It is due to the literary character of James the First to 
notice his prompt sympathies with the productions of genius. 
This monarch had not exceeded his twentieth year when we 
find him in an intercourse with men of letters and science at 
home and abroad. The death of Sidney called forth an ele- 
giac poem, and the works of the astronomer Tycho Brahe are 
adorned by a poetical tribute from the royal hand : during 
the winter the king passed in Denmark, he was a frequent 
visitor of the philosopher, on whom he conferred an honor 
and a privilege. That he addressed a letter to Shakespeare, 
grateful for the compliments received in " Macbeth," there is 
little reason to doubt; for Davenant, the possessor of the 
letter, which was finally lost, told it to the Duke of Bucking- 
bam; few traditions are so clearly traced to their source: 
and indeed some mark of James's attention to Shakespeare is 
positively told by Ben Jonson in his elegy on ** the Swan of 
Avon:" — 




" Vhat ■ tigbl it * 
To Me tb(« on aui nton yrt tf 
And make IhoM flights npaa the banks of Thaus 
That (0 did take Eliu and oitb JaiUs! " ■ 

Hooker was the bvorite vernacuUr anllior of Jnmf*: imd b 



earliest inquiry, od his orrivR 
whose death he deeplj regre 
tory letter to Lord Bacon tit 
bowed to the geniua of the n 
maod of this royal " peda 
publication of Fairfax's "' 
vived thbl TCraion ; and lie r 
giDecnre or peiuion, thai itit 
James tha First was not onl 
admitted the bard to a litem 



England, wa5 af^r Iluoker, 
Jamed wrote a ron^nrtoW 
-cat work: iho king at lea* 
ti was b; ^e o^wcM OMk 
veatf-(>7ur yuan attar A* 
that t saooDd edliiiM »• 
h1 Ueriwn the pool vrilh t 
night cowe lobe diMaiM. 
patrai of Ben JoBHi^ta 
trooane; and it is pnbaUi 
that we owe to those eonferenccs sorae of the splendor of ilie 
Masques, and in whifh there aro miitiy simkfs of iho familUr 
acquainlani.'e of the poet with his n>yiil adniiriT. Slure grave 
and im])ortiint objeels sometimes engaged his atteniion. Il 
was James the First who assigned to the learned Usher iha 
task of unl'oUing the anliquiliw of the Uritish churches: and 
it was under the protection of this nionarch lliat Father Paul 
composed llie famnu* history, wliieh, as fiist as it was wrii:en, 
was despatched 1o Fuglaud by our amba^ndor. Sir Heorj 
Woltou ; and, ill this country, this great hislorj' was first pub- 
lished. The^e are not the only testimonies ofliis strong aiVee- 
tion for hleraiure and literary men ; hut they may jurpriis 
gome who only bear of a pedant-kin^, who in reality was iiilj 
a " learned " one. 
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We DOW leare the age of Imagination for the age of Doc- 
trines : we have entered into another reign ; and a new epoch 
arises in our literature, our tastes, and our manners. 

We turn from the nohle wrestlings of power, the stirrings 
of adventure, and the commanding genius oi the Maiden 
Qaeen, to the uninterrupted level of a long protracted tran- 
qaillify ; a fat soil, where all flourished to the eye, while it 
grew mto rankness, and an atmosphere of corruption, breeding, 
in its mtinatural heat, donds of insects. A monarch arrived 
in the flush of new dominion with a small pe<^le, who, as an 
lKme8t soul among them said, ^ having been forty years in the 
desert, were rushing to take possession of the promised Umd.'' 
All was to be the festival of an unbroken repose, — a court of 
shows and sports, the rejoicings of three kingdoms. 

But the queen, with these dominions, had bequeathed her 
BQoeessor two troublesome legacies, in two redoubtable portions 
df'the English public: both the Romanists, and those numer- 
ous dissenters emphatically called Puritans, were looking up 
to the new monarch, while the ''true Protestants of Elizabeth" 
doeed not their eyes in watchfulness over both papist and 
presbyter. 

To the monardi from the Kirk of Scotland, which he had 
extolled for ''the sincerest kirk in the world," as suited a 
Scottish sovereign, and who had once glanced with a pres- 
byter^s eye on "an evil mass in England," the English bishops 
hastened to offer the loyalty of their diurch. His more 
andent acquaintance, the Puritans, were not behind the bbb- 
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opa,iKH: wiihout hope, to ^ttle what Oiej hdd to be* die 
puritj" of church dlBcipltue: but Jamea bad drunk lar^ 
draughts of a Scottish pre^b^tCTy, snd knew what taj at tha 
boilom; he had tasted the drcg^. He did not like tl>e Puntaos, 
and he told them whj : to unk!ng and to nnbUbop wa« ' the 
parity" of their peiiy model 5eneva. Tlie n 



otherwise hare been t^ 
io vhai the que^o had CM^- 
1 Puritans conformilj to tin 

thM they preferred mutjr- 
ly when silendn^ ejevtia^ 
T conformity tlian the coin- 



declared, perhaps he woul 
ceived, that "ho came to n 
blished," — he demanded ft 
Stjite,aiid probably little in 
doin, James lived to see 
and ezpaliating ended in 
mon Bufferings of the parlj 

The cliuma of the Room «er« more tender than than 

of the BODS of John Knox : wayed only fiir a lalaradn. 

The monarch delayed what he dared not concede. He L* 
diiirgi'd by the uoiu'onformist with iH'ing ■■ very charilaWe" 
to tliese votaries of an iudefea^ihle right of raoiunvhy, and hi? 
project of "mcfiing them half-way" startled the Engli?h 
Protestant. What Joes tlie king mean? Are our do<-triiifS 
tlie same? Are we to return lo the confessional? pnri'ha>e 
plenary pardons? require absolution and the salv.iiion of StPiiia 
from the ItJshop of Rome ? 

The main oljeclion of (he king himself to what he styled 
'■(he corruption of ihe moiher-chnrch " was the papjd supre- 
macy, and its pn'tended power of deposing monarehj. or <<( 
granliii;; a dispensation for iheir munh-r. Here the p-ipnlar 
p:ilriot cxriaimed. "Vt'ai the great revolution of civil litx'ny 
ni;ide only for the prince's safely?" Whatever niighi 1* 
lliis revery of a coalition with Rome, Rome for ever baffli-J 
it by Ihe never-cea'^ing principle of her one and inilivisJMe 
divine autocracy. " Tlie celestial court," onini|K>ii'iit and 
omniscient, hurled its liolt at the pacific hei^iic of End^iii'i 
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It menaced his title, while its priests busily inculcated *that 
^ anj thing maj be done against heretics, because they are 
worse than Turks and Infidels : " then barrels of gunpowder 
' were placed under his throne, and the papal breves equally 
shook his dominion by absolving the Romanists of England 
from their oath of allegiance. The English monarch chose 
to be the advocate of his own cause, to vindicate his regal 
rights, and to protest before all Europe against this mon- 
strous usurpation. He wrote '' the Apology for the Oath of 
Allegiance ; " and we must concede to his tract this merit, that, 
if the cause were small, boundless and enduring was the 
effect. In every country in Europe, through all the ranks 
of the learned, and for many a year, this effusion of James 
occupied the pens alike of the advocates of the apostolical 
court, and of the promulgators of the emancipation of man- 
kind ; * nor is it remotely connected with the noble genius 
of Paul Sarpi, whose great work was first published in 
London, and patronized by the English monarch. 

It was on a nation divided into unequal parts of irrecon- 
cilable opinions that James conferred the dubious blessing 
of a long peace : for twenty years there were no wars but the 
battle of pens, and the long artillery of a hundred volumes. 

Polemical studies become political when the heads of 
parties mask themselves under some particular doctrine. 
Opinion only can neutralize opinion : but, in the age of doc- 
trines before us, authority was considered stronger than 
opinion ; and, in their unsettled notions and contested prin- 
ciples, each party seemed to itself impregnable. Every 
JBneas brandished his weapon, but could never wound the 
flitting chimeras. It was in the spirit of the age that Dr. 
Sutcliffe, the Dean of Exeter, laid the foundations of a col- 
lege for controversies or disputations at Chelsea, on the banks 
of the quiet Thames. In this institution, the provost and 

* A curious list of some of the more remarkable controversialists on 
both aides may be found in Inring's " Lives of the Scottish Poets/* ii. 284. 
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fli'Cted in the ooiirt : nml, in that eQchaiiled circle of liuilt-rf 
and of hope, the silvery voices of his fiilkeij parasite* wlJ 
how " he gave like a king ; " but he himself, a man of sira[>le 
habits, wiih an utier carelessness of money, learned a lesion 
which he never rightly comprehended how an eschequer 
might be voided. 

James was a polemical monarch when polemics were 
political. But what creed or system did this roviU jK)lem:o 
wholly adopt ? Boni of Komaii-C'atliolic parents, and not 
abhorrent to Ihe mother-eliurcli, for the cliildhood of anii.piiiv 
had its charms for him; brought up among the Scuiii^h 
Presbyterians, with wliom he served a long accommiiJ;iiing 
apprenticeship of royalty, and, with ihe doctrines of ihe An- 
glican Church, become the so* ereigu of ihree realms, — did 
James, like his brother of France, modify hia creed, for a 
crown, by the state-religion? 

Behold this hickk'ss philosopher on Ihe throne closing liie 
last nccompts of his royalty with nothing but zeros ia liis 
own favor! By Turilaus haled, by Homaui^ts mi.-liked, and 
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Borronnded bj trains of the " blue-bonnets," who were acted 
on the stage, and balladed in the streets ; little gracious with 
his English subjects, to whom, from the first, ^^ the coming-in " 
seemed as much like an invasion as an accession ; never for- 
given bj the foreigner for his insular genius, whose pacific 
policy refused to enter into a project of visionary conquest ; 
and finally falling into a new age, when the monarch, reduced 
to a mere metaphysical abstraction, whose prerogative and 
privilege were alike indefinite, had to wrestle with ^ the five 
hundred kings," as James once called the Commons, — deser- 
vedly or undeservedly, this monarch for all parties was a 
oonvenient subject for panegyric or for libel, true or false. 

Buty in reality, what was the character of James the First ? 
Where shaU we find it?* 



* I have at least honestly attempted " An Inquiry into the Literary and 
Political Character of James the First/' 
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PA.VPHLETS, those leaves of Ui 
son, and even of a week, sligh 
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our, and volomea of « tm- 
i evanescent things as tbey 
e parties, while each eliw- 
ecords of the public toioi, 
•b does not always appear 
lie bent and temper of the 
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phltits aboun I there is freedom ; and therefore haie we been 
a nation of p^m| 1 Icleers. Even tit the lime when the pre?,- 
was not jLt lixe an invincible pamphlet I^l^lek a terror; the 
establishment of the Augiioan Church under Elizabeth dii- 
turVd ihe liltle synagogue of Puritans, and provoked thvfury 
of the Mar-Prelate pauiplileis ; the pacific reign of .Jame- 
covered the land with a new harvest of agriciiliumi jmin- 
phlets : hut when we entered on an age when men thou^l.i 
what lliev listed, and wrote what iliey ihoughi, pamphlets r.ia 
tlirough the land, and llien the pliilo*o|jhical specuLi:ur oo 
liiiman affiiira read what had never helbie been written: the 
troubles of Charles the First and the nation sounded the 



trampet of citQ war W ihe Ukc i£ VBop&es^ z bme— lifns 
and state-eabak vcre fcrrfc*^ ic jskc x*- oe jlls , miyr lii!- 
second Charles, and poperj aad wbcitt rppssmiac ^sr^riiii 
the nadoD bj their p i rinMm : lae jernraau^ cf FjitIwi ^«^ 
eminent and tokratMO e x paafe s it 'dis^ pumdiies if -ae 
reignof William the Third; evea LAOEt^ Tmoas:* at Tiie- 
ration and oo G oiUM CBt ««r« m £sc sns gamnniVg^ : aoiL 
under Anne, the natioa olamul ae ]^pc icnmms nf 
Whig and Tory 

Our neigfabon 
thej eoold not c o mpreh cBd oar eoBSBEaErau inrnttM imr 
of insoTgeDcj, and, froai the aae iapwwa. « >agi 
fu: hattheTeryteniof ^HBi^pUrf» FagBA: sb£ ^ant^irK^x 
seemed to them so novel, that a rdoeac Freaks. iyi«7igatfr 
designates an eaiij period of ihe FiesK^ BcrrvOM. ai uie 
when ^the art of pamphlets had not jtt ivacfey^ ^ 

The history of paasphlets vould icum 
torj; hot whoever gathas a lustory from jarf/^Vsg 
prepare for oootradictioB. Boshworth had 5:yra«^ a ^r'^^*^ 
cdlection to soppl j the materials of his T^olamo. Ua fp!Ui 
slightly of them, while innmiadng his own ta^adrr is 
rating troth from &]sehood; hot he eoncloded *T«rT 
pidously," observed CNdys, that none need tnmUe tfa»twii»r«i 
with any fnrther examination than what he had been p&«i:M#^ 
to make. This sospicioo was more mamftst wImsi Nai««fa 
began another coDection from pamphlets to ilake tlK encfer^^!; 
of the pamphlets of Rushworth. Eadi htti frjaai what Y^ 
craved for: for whoever will look only into tl»K on Lis favor, 
ite side finds enough written with his own paaskfoti, bot Km 
win obtain little extension of knowledge ; for this is mitdi 
like looking at his own face in the glass. 

Bat we must not consider pamphlets whoDy in a political 
view : their circuit is boondless, holding all the worid of man ; 
they enter into every object of human interest Tlie silent 
revolutions in manners, language, habits, are there to be 
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traced: the inlereat which wa? taken rm norel ol^ects cf 4b- 
coveiy vauld be wholly lo^l, were it not for th««e i^eordai 
and, indeed, it \b the multiplicity of peniphleta on a particahr 
topic or object which appear at a parLiculur period thai afiat 
the IruesI picture of public opinion. 

Thoee who would not dare '" ""npiree a volume have Ifart- 
tered in tlie leaves of a ptun]: Three or four ideas un a 

good stock to set up a pamph >d look well in it, as pickal 

wares in a ehop-winilow. Tl le, who cannot sjicak at ■ 

dinner or on the hustings, i» nl in a pamphkt; and be 

who speaks only (o excite th ours of his auditora aaifilf 

vindicates himself by a pami I doubt wheiber there ■ 

a single itnpjrtant subject I h ^me En^ish pamphlet 

may not form a necessary unent. Uany emineBI n 

rank, or who, from their pcwn , have never wrhtea m&j 
thing else, have written a parapnit, ; and a? (he motive mtet 
be urgent which induces any such to have recourse to their 
pen, s<^ the matter is of deeper inlerest; and it Las often hap- 
pened that the public have thenee derived information which 
else bad not reached them. The lieads of parties iiave some- 
times issued these manifestoes ; and the tails, in the form of a 
pamphlet, have sometimes let out secrets for which they have 
been reprimanded. 

Some of the most original conceptions, whose very errors 
or peculiarities even may instruct, lie liidden in pamphlets. 
Tliese effusions of a more permanent nature than those of 
polilicji are usually literary, scientific, or artistical, the spon- 
taneous productions of amaleiii's ; (he precious suggestions, 
and sometimes the original discoveries, of tasle or enthusiasm. 
These are the detlciie of the araeniiies of literature ; and such 
pamphlets have often escaped our notice, since Iheir writers 
were not authors, and had no works of their own among 
whifb lo shelter them. 

Tbe age of Charles the First may be characlerized as the 
age of pamphlets. Of tbal remarkable period, we posse's an 
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eztraordiniUT' collection, which amounts to about thirty thou- 
sand pieces, uniformly bound in two thousand volumes of 
VEiioiu sises, accompanied by twelve folio volumes of the 
catalogue, chronologically arranged, exhibiting their full titles. 
Even the date of the day is noted when each pamphlet was 
published. It includes a hundred in manuscript written (m 
the king^s side, which at the time were not allowed to be 
printed. The formation of this collection is a romantic inci- 
dent in the annals of bibliography. 

In that critical year, 1640, a bookseller of the name of 
Thomason conceived the idea of preserving, in that new age 
of contested principles, an unbroken chain of men's argu- 
ments and men's doings. We may suppose that this collector, 
commencing with the year 1640, and continuing without omis- 
sion or interruption to the year 1660, could not at first have 
imagined the vast career he had to run : there was, perhaps, 
sagacity in the first thought ; but there was far more intre- 
pidity in never relinquishing this favorite object during tliese 
perilous twenty years, amid a conflict of costly expenditure, 
of personal danger, and almost insurmountable difficulties. 

Tlie design was carried on in secrecy through confidential 
servants, who at first buried the volumes as they collected 
tliem ; but they soon became too numerous for such a mode 
of concealment. The owner, dreading that the ruling govern- 
ment would seize on the collection, watched the movements 
of the army of the Commonwealth, and carried this itinerant 
Ubrary in every opposite direction. Many were its removals, 
northward or westward ; but the danger became so great, and 
the collection so bulky, that he had at one time an intention 
to pass them over into Holland, but feared to trust his 
treasure to the waves. He at length determined to place 
them in his warehouses, in the form of tables round the room, 
covered with canvas. It is evident that the loyalty of the 
man had rendered him a suspected person : for be was once 
dragged from his bed, and imprisoned for seven weeks ; during 
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wliich time, however, ibe coUection eufieml i 
nor WM the secret betrwyed. 

The Bctxet was, however, evidently not unkaown to scoM 
faithful sen-tints of the king ; for when, in 1647, bis nwjest; 
at Hampton Court desired to see s particular pamphlet, it 
wna obtained for him from th' — 'lection, though the txdleeuc 




was somewhat chary of the 1 
felt as a limb of bis body, ' 
king had the volume with hii 
of Wi^t ; hut it was relnraf 
earnest exhortation that he s 
lection. A slight accident 
occasioned the collector to 1< 
record," 



»ring the loss of what be 
johably recovemble. TV 
liis flight towards the Isle 
le owner, with his nuyeety'i 
diligently continue the «(■ 
I happened to the ToUnw 
his interesting inddeal <■ 



• In Tol. IM, nnill qnsrlo, w» fln^ the folloimg msinonunlmii; — 

by liis Majes- K. L'h. lo ptit lur liis pre«eni use a paraphi' H-hich hb nu.tT-uf 
had [lien cH.vB!>ion tt> muke u.<e of. k not merlinj; with it, they both ci'mt U 
mc, having heard ihni I iliit employ mysi'lf to rake up all fueh ihrn^ri fnm 
the beginning of that Parliamfnt. anil lintlrn;; it with me, told me it wai fer 
bid niBJttitys own use. I told them all I had were at hi* maj' command and 
service, & withal told thi-ni if I should port with it & toote it — preMiminf 

of it. and (hat if I s^houtd looK it, by that lou a limb of my collectton. which 

it if it I'liuuld liappvn la be 1o~t ; with whith answer they returned t.' hii 
majes- at Hampton V (as I take it) & lould him they had found (he p^rr-jn 
whii'h had il. & willial huw Inadi be llial had it wa.> lo part with ii. he much 
fearing its loss. Whereupon they eame to me again frum bis maj' to 1*11 me 
that npon the word of a kin); (to u«e the king's own expresi^ioas) they nould 

tl'ho having done with il. & baring it with him when he was going liioards 
the 1,-le of Wight, let il fall in the thi-l, and then calling for the two ptrwDS 
(who niiended him)delivered it to them with a charge as they would aniHct 
it another day, that they should both speedily & safely return it lo him fr.>ni 
whom they bad received it. and withal to desire the party to go on & ci'O' 
tinue whal had begun. Wliich boiifc, logeiber wi[h his Maj"" signiiii iii.in 
worthy and faithful gents. 1 received both speedily jjiJ 
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When Cromwell ruled, a place of greater Becoritj was 
sought for than the owner's warehouses : a fictitious sale was 
made to the University of Oxford, who would be more able 
to struggle for their preservation than a private individual, if 
the protector discovered and daimed these distracted docu- 
ments of the history of his own times. 

Mr. Thomason lived to complete his design : he witnessed 
the restoration, and died in 1666, leaving his important col- 
lection, which was still lodged at OxfcHtL, and which he de- 
scribes in his will *^ as not to be paralleled," in trust to be sold 
£br the benefit of his children. His will affords an evidence 
that he was a person of warm patriotic feeliugs, with a singu- 
lar turn of mind ; for he left a stipend of forty shillings for 
two sermons to be annually preached, one of which was to 
commemorate the destruction of the Armada. 

The collection continued at Oxford many years, awaiting 
a purchaser ; * and at length appears to have been bought by 
Meame, ** the king's stationer," at the command of the Secre- 
tary of State for Charies the Second : but Charles, who would 
little value old pamphlets, and more particularly these, which 
only reminded him of such mortifying occurrences, by an 
order in council in 1684 munificently allowed the widow of 
Meame to dispose of them as well as she coukL In 1709 we 
find them offered to Lord Weymonth,t and in 1732 they were 

most bapie restoration & coroomtion of hit most gratioot majeirtie King 
Chule y 2d, whom God long preaerve. ^ Gt4t. Thomamjii." 

The volume bean the ** honoun ** of its mischance. There are a gr«tat 
number of stains on the edges of the leaves, — some more than an inch in 
depth. The accident most have happened on the road in the king's flight, 
from the marks of the mod. 

* In 1676, Dr. BarloWf one of the trustees, writes to the Rer. George 
Tbomasoo, who was a fellow of Qneen's College and the eldest son of the 
eoUector, itspecting the collection and iu valoe. The letter is printed in 
Beloe*s '* Anecdotes of Literature,** vol. iL 

t A letter from Dr. Jenkin, who was chaplain to Lord WeTmonth, to Mr. 
Baker, Dec S, 1709: "There is another rarity then to be sold, which is 
praffeiedto my loid,~a vnUection of pamphlets, in number 30,000, bound i£ 
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Btfll usdiapotedof; bat in thoee times of loyal rebeOioQ, cite 
for the assumption or the restoratioa of the throne^ that of 
the commonwealth excited so little intezest, and this eitnMX^ 
dinary collection was so depreciated, that Oldjs then ooar 
sidered it would not reach the twentieth part of the fiiar 
thousand pounds which it was said that the collector M 
once refused for it.* In 1745 a representative of the Mesme 
Family still held the volumes;! and eventually they were 
purchased at the snuill price of three or £Mir hundred poondi 
by George the Third, and by him were presented to the na- 
tional library, where they now bear the name of the Eing^ 
Pamphlets. 

Thus having escaped from seizure and disperaioD, this noble 
collection remained in the hands of those who priced it as a 
valueless encumbrance, and yet seemed to have respected the 

2,000 volumes. The collection was began bj Charles First in 1640, and con- 
tinued to 1660. In a printed paper, where I saw this account, it is »aid ths 
collectors refused jC4,000 for them.** — Jfaston> Lift of Ret, Tkama* Baker, 
p. 28. 

* " Phoenix Britannicus,** — ** Oldjs^s Dissertation upon Pamphlets,*' 
p. 656. Old^^s drew up an account of these pamphlets from *' the Memoirs of 
the Curious,** published in 1701. He says that the collection was nude bj 
Tomlimon^ the bookaelUr; and the catalogue by Marmaduke Fost»-, tbs 
auctioneer; and relates a traditional story, that it is reported that Charles 
the First gave ten pounds fur reading one of these pamphlets, at the owner's 
house in St PauKs Churchyard. This collection was not commenced until 
November, 1640; and the king left London in January, 1642: during this 
time the collection could not be very numerous, nor would there be that 
difficulty in seeing a pamphlet as at the subsequent more distracted period. 
It is curious to trace the origin of traditionary tales: they often stand on s 
rickety foundation. We find that the king did borrow a pamphlet, but at 
a time when he could not hasten to St. Paul's Churchyard to read it: we 
may presume that the bookseller did not charge his majesty so di.ilo^'al • 
price as ten pounds for the perusal of a single pamphlet; he probably re- 
ceived only the king's approbation of his design, which doubtless was oo 
sli^t stimulus to its completion. ' 

t A Air. Sisson, a druggist in Ludgate Street, who died in 1749: tkc^ 
then became the property of his relative, Miss Sisson, who seems gladlj to 
have disburdened herself of this domestic grievanoe in 1761. — ifofi»'< 
ifemotrt, p. 121. 
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object of the enterprise ; for they preserved it entire. It maj 
be some consolation to such intrepid collectors, that their in- 
telligence and their fervor are not in vain ; and, however they 
maj iail in the attainment of their motive, a great end may 
fortunately be achieved. 
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The hardjT paradoxes not tj without fonnd&diHi, MtA 

the homiliating truths bo m tg b> humfto natuiv, of lla 

mighty " Leviathan," who lior was little dlspoaed la 

liattei or to eleralo liis bi * were oppi»eii bj an Hoi 

govemment, more jrenerouB : Bjmpatfaies, and l«es obtjv- 

sive of brute force or " the ] s swotd," in the ** Ocbaxa " 
of Jasies Harrington, 

Free from mere party motives of the Monarchist or ilie 
Comraonweaith-man, for he gratified neither. Harrington v3i 
the greatest of [jolilieal tlieorisis ; and his " jmliiieal arvhiieci- 
ure," with all his " moJeld of govemment, notional and pra.'- 
ticable," ^tiU remains for lis, and has not been overlooked bv 
some framers of constitutions. 

The psjehologieid history of HARRisfixoN combines with 
his works. His was a thoughtful youth, like that of Siducv, 
of Milton, and Gray, whit-h never ueeded corret-tion, but 
rather kept (hose around him in awe. Among the ii''u:d 
Studies of liis ago, it ivns an enterprise to have acquired the 
niodem languages, ns entering into an extensive plan of for- 
eign travel, whieii (he boy had already decided on. The death 
of his father before his legal age enabled him lo realize tliL^ 
project. Political studies, lioivcver, had not yet oecum-d lo 
him ; and, wlien he left Etiglaad. he ■■ knew no more of mon- 
archy, anarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, or oligarcLv. than 

• I must refer Ih* rsadfr for th* devflnpmeiil nf ih» ry'iem of Tlf '>t*i i> 
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as hard words for which he was obliged to look into the dic- 
tionary." 

In Holland he first contemplated on the image of popular 
liberty, recent from the yoke of Spain : it was a young people 
rejoicing in the holiday of freedom. There he found a friend 
in the .fugitive Queen of Bohemia : his uncle, Lord Harring- 
ton, had been the governor of that spirited princess. He 
passed over into Denmark with the crownless elector, solicit- 
ing for that aid which no political prudence could afford. He 
resisted the seductions of those noble friendships in pursuit of 
his great plan. He entered France, he loitered in Grermany, 
and at length advanced into Italy. At Rome, he refused to 
bestow on his holiness the prostrate salutation; and when some 
Englishmen complained of their compatriot's stiffness to 
Charles the First, who reminded the young philosopher that 
be might have performed a courteous custom as to a temporal 
prince, the reply was happy : " Having kissed his majesty's 
hand, he would always hold it beneath him to kiss any prince's 
toe." 

Our fnture political theorist was deeply struck in his admi- 
ration of the aristocratic government of Venice, which he 
conceived to be the most perfect and durable government 
hitherto planned by the wit of man. Such was the prevalent 
notion throughout Europe concerning a government existing 
in secrecy and mystery I In Italy he found politics, litera- 
ture, and art ; and provided himself with a rich store of Ita- 
lian books, especially on political topics. Machiavelli with him 
was " the prince of politicians ; " but he has opened his great 
work with the name of another Italian, " Janotti (Giannotti), 
the most excellent describer of the Commonwealth of Venice." 
Giannotti is a name, which, though it has not shared the celeb- 
rity of Machiavelli, seems to have been that of a more practi- 
cal politician ; for Giannotti at length obtained that honorable 
secretarjTship of Florence, the loss of which, it is said, so 
deeply mortified the lofty spirit of his greater rival, that the 
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illustiictua eK-aecrebuy died of grief, wliicfa his ^nkmfkj 
should Lave quieted. 

Haniugton irtumcd home an accomplished cnralier; iM 
the cooim on wealth of Hullnnd, the aristocrat j of Veai«e, ibe 
absolute monarchj' of Fraoce, imperial Getmsny, wtd whH 
ol^'e be bad conlemplated Xortbem oourts, ntui h>«a 

furnished to his thoughtful tha elemenls of hi* theory 

of politics. 

He returned home lo t tuiy of his studies, refuHDf 

any public employment; I he kept ap an inlerooaiH 

wL(h the court, appear? by lOcal acqwuntanoe with ibe 

king. Many years form a n hi« life : oaee, indeed, hi 

bad made an ineffectual I to enter paiiiamenL tal 

failed, though his seutiinente veil known in favor et p^*- 

liu- government. It is prot hat in that nnhappy period, 

when p<'rsons and evenl,= were alike of so mixed and ambigu- 
ous n ch:iraeter, our philosopher could not sjinpathizc with 
llie clash of lemjiorary pai<sion3. 

When the king was lo Ik: conveyed from Xfwca?tle in 
164G, Harrington was chown to attend his person, as -a sen- 
lleman well known to the king before, and who had never 
engaged with any party whatever." He was then in his 
thiriy-fifth year. 

This ap|>oinlmcnt of Harrington was agreeable to the king. 
Charles found in Harrington the fhai-acter he well knew how 
lo a|>preciatc. He conversed on Ixwiks and pictures and for- 
eign affairs, and found a ripe scliolnr, a travelled mind, and 
a genius overflowing with sininge speculative notions. Their 
converse) I ions were free: Harrington did not conceal his pre- 
dilection for commonwealth institutions, at which the kin« 
was impatient. Neither could bring the other to his onm 
side; for each was fixed iu taking opposite views, — i he one 
looking to the advantages of monarchy, and the other lo thite 
of a republic. Tlie only subject llify could diff"cr on never 
intemipled their affections : the theoretical commonwealth- 
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man and the practical monarch, io their daily intercourse, 
found that they had a heart for each other. 

In Charles the First, Harrington discovered a personage 
unlike the distorted image which political passions had long 
held out. In adversity, the soflened prince seemed only to he 
"the man of sorrows." On one occasion, Harrington vindi- 
cated the king's conduct, and urged that the royal concessions 
were satisfactory. This strong personal attachment to Charles 
alarmed the party in power. Harrington was ordered away. 
He suhsequently visited the king when at St. James's, and 
was present at the awful act of the decapitation. Charles 
presented Harrington with a last memoriaL Auhrey, who 
knew Harrington, may tell the rest of his story : ^ Mr. Har- 
rington was on the scaffold with the king when he was he- 
headed : and I have ofltimes heard him speak of King Charles 
the First with the greatest zeal and passion imaginable ; and 
that his death gave him so great grief, that he contracted a 
disease by it ; that never any thing did go so near to him.** 

The agony of that terrible day afflicted Harrington with 
a malady from which he was never afterwards freed : a pro- 
found melancholy preyed upon his spirits ; he withdrew into 
utter seclusion, not to mourn, but to despond. His friends 
were alarmed at a hermit's melancholy : some imagined that 
his affection for the king had deranged his intellect ; others 
ascribed his seclusion to mere discontent with the times. 

To rid himself of friendly importuniUes, and to evince 
that his mind was not deranged, whatever might be his feel- 
ings, he confided to his circle that he had long been occupied 
in the study of civil government, to invent an art which 
should prevent the disorders of a state. It was his opinion, 
that ^ a government is not of so accidental or arbitrary institu- 
tion as people imagine ; for in society there are natural causes 
producing their necessary effects as well as in the earth or 
the air." The passionless sage was so discriminately just, that 
he declared that '^ our late troubles were not wholly to be 
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ascribed to Ute misgoveniment of the prince, nur to tbe aUb- 
bornnefis of the people, but to the naiarc of certwa ctoigtl 
%'hich had hiippened to th« nutioiu" He ihvn, (or tbeb etri- 
oud adminuion, disclosed the per&ct model of a oomaoo- 
wealth in lia " Oceana," 

OcBAXA,or Eriglaud, was '^ model uf "a free stale:' 



a political " equahty " w 
by a number uf devices. £ 
politics, on tht; principle t 
of property, whether lodged 
Tolaod asserid that this was 
the circulatioD of the bloo 
compass, or optic glasses: 
llien been established, or do 
To presen-e the political i 



I, — etfualiiy to be gtmidel 
;ton laid the fbandatioti ef 
mpire foltottd ikt UaaM 
le, in a few, or in niMi;. 
ble a discoreiy as tfau tt 
irioting, ganpowder, or iht 
rewtoniao gravity bad aei 
it had been eauraecated. 
ty, there were to be "U- 
1 propertv. An ngrarian law. bt 
ha dii-tribulLULis .^uiliiblu to the ruuk of the indivuliia). :uid 
which were never to be enlarged nor diminished, would pre- 
vent any man, or any party, overpowering the jwople by 
their possessions. AH those states in Europe which were tbe 
remains of Gothic dominion were thrown into iiiienuil oon- 
flieis Ij iheir "overbalances." The overbalance of one 
man was tyranny ; of a few, was olig;ireliy ; of the manv, was 
rebellion, or anarchy.* The perpetual shifting of their ■■ bal- 
ances" hail priHliiccd all their disturbances. He traeeJ this 
history in extinct goveruiuenls as well as in our own. So 
retined were his politii'al opties, that he discerned when our 
kings had broken Magna Ghana some thirty times ; and, 
during the reigo of Charles the First, he asserts that these 
''balances" hail been altered nine times. 

The " balance of prij]>erly " being the foundation of ihe 
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oommonwealtliy the saperstmcture was raised of magistracy. 
Magfetracj was to proceed by ^ rotation/' and to be settled 
by the ^ bi^of The senate was to be elected by the purity 
of suffirage, which was to be foand in the balloting-box ; and, 
in this rotatory goyemment, the third part of the senate would 
be wheeled out at their fixed terms. The senate by these 
self-purgations would renovate its youth ; and the sovereign 
authority, by this unceasing movement, would act in its per- 
petual integrity. 

In this equal conunonwealth, no party can be at variance 
with or gain ground upon another ; and as there can be no 
Actions, so neither will there be any seditions ; because the 
people are without the power or the interest to raise commo- 
tions : they would be as likely to throw themselves into the 
sea as to disturb the state. It is one of his political axioms, 
that, where the public interest governs, it is a government 
of laws ; but, where a private interest, it is a government of 
men, and not of laws. 

Harrinoton was no admirer of a mixed monarchy : his 
political logic includes some important truths. *' In a mixed 
monarchy, the nobility sometimes imposing chains on the 
king or domineering over the people, the king is either op- 
pressing the people without control, or contending with the 
nobility, as their protectors ; and the people are frequently 
in arms against both king and nobles, till at last one of the 
three estates becomes master of the other two, or till they so 
mutually weaken one another, that either they fall a prey 
to some more potent government, or naturally grow into a 
commonwealth, — therefore mixed monarchy is not a perfect 
government; but, if no such parties can possibly exist in 
Oceana, then it is the most equal, perfect, and immortal 
conunonwealth. Quod ercU demonstrandum*' 

The "equality" of Harrington, however, was not fiwh- 
ioned to any vulgar notions of a levelling democracy. He 
maintained the distinctions of orders in society. The great 
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s of » EnM 



founder of a cotnmonwealtli wae first a fentlemam, i 
downwards : though, be says " there tie great d 
lanyeie, great men io all proTesiixtB, (lie genius of a | 
politLdoD is peculiar to t/ie geniut of a fenlUimm." Aad 
further: "An army may aa well nmsist of auldiers wiUival 
ofBcerSv or of oScera wUboui soldiers, aa a commoanvaU 
(especially such a 



a people without gentry, or 

A work of Buch original 

curious developments of al 

which the aulltor proposed t< 

supply the deficiencies, thi 
Moaes to the recent republi 
throwing out some novel g' 
history, fonned a volume opp 
It was enlivened by the pleasm^ 
in the courn-il of ihe Icgi^^laii 
favorile foiiii of government 



de of greatn&^t^) ooBsit «f 
tniiy without a peopln." 
[ion, replete with the moS 
^ political iastitotuRM^ ct 
me Ihe advantages and U 
ancient csnuDoawealtfa «( 
1 Hollanders, and monmr 
news of our own nntioMl 
i to engage public attantifltt 

ihe dfbiiiers plead for ihej 



The publication of "Oceana" was, however, long reiardrfr 
iirst, by the lioncsly of our sage ; and, secondly, by ibe in- 
fluence of two very opposite j>arlies equally alarmed. Har- 
rington <xai niiKious ibat Lis prosclytcii should deliaie tm 
opinions, and even partially promulgate them in their pamph- 
lets, before he ventured to puhlifh them. Wliai he nMy 
elucidated they faithfully repeated: tlie consequence of this 
indiscretion wa^, thiit the novelty had lost its g]os.s ; and, 
when finally his great discovery of empire following the bal- 
ance of proiHTiy Biijicared, the author was reproached for 
its obviousness. Every great principle appears obvious when 
once oscertuiued. The vague rumore that had spread, thai 
a new model of government was aliout to appear, made ibe 
Cromwcllites and the cavaliers alike alert in their op[>osition: 
the bashaws of the great sultan, the new lords and majvr- 
ge^e^al^ of tlie Protector, sate inieasy in their usiiq)ed scat,- ; 
the cnvnliers, who knew Harrington's predisposition for re- 
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paUican institationB, loudly remoDstrated. The author was 
compelled to send his papers to the printers by stealth and 
bj flDatcheOy dispersing them among different presses. The 
firit edition of ^ Ooeana " exhibits a strange appearance in a 
<oiifiuion of all sorts of types and characters, — black letter, 
Italian and Roman, accompanied by an unparalleled ''List 
of Errors of the Press," being several folio pages with double 
oolonnsl The author has even marked the lacerations of 
his panting and hunted v(dume from '' a spaniel questing who 
hath sprung my book out of one press into two other." The 
mjrmidtns of Oliver hunted down their game from press to 
press, and at length pounced on their prey, and, with a Pyrrhic 
triumph, bore it to WhitehalL 

All solicitations of the author to retrieve his endeared 
Tolome proved fruitless : in despair, he ventured on a singu- 
lar expedient Lady Qaypole, the daughter of the Protector, 
studied to be exceedingly gracious, and to play the princess. 
Unacquainted with her ladyship, Harrington requested an 
audience. Waiting in the antechamber, her little daughter 
soon attracted his attention: carrying her in his arms, he 
entered the presence-chamber, and declared that he had a de- 
sign to steal (he young lady, — not from love, but fi>r revenge. 

** Have I injured you ? " 

^ Not at all I but your father has stolen my child, and then 
jou would have interceded for its restoration." 

The parable of the parental author was easily explained : 
the pleasing manners of the elegant cavalier, which were not 
commonly seen in the new court of the protectorate, doubt- 
lees assisted the petitioner with the recent princess of the 
revolution. " Are you sure," she earnestly inquired, " that 
your book contains nothing against my father's government ? " 

^ It is a political romance I to be dedicated to your father, 
and the first copy to be opened by yourself." 

Lady Claypole conceived there could not be any treason in 
a romance. She persuaded Oliver to look it over himself: 
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the Protector, who there fbund himself as '^ the Lord Ardna 
of Oceana," and probably with his sharp judgment deeming 
the whole ^ a romance," returned it; dryly obaerring, that ^the 
power which he had got by the sword he would not quit for a 
little paper-shot : " but he added, with his accustomed sancti- 
monioos policy, that ^ he as little approved as the gentleman 
of the government of a singU persanj but that he had beea 
compelled to take the office of High-Constable to preserve tbe 
peace among all parties who could never agree among them- 
selves." 

^ Oceana" was published at a crisis when the people were 
still to be enchanted by the name of ^ Commonwealth;" thoa^ 
they began to think that they had been mistaken in their 
choice, since their grievances had been heavier than und^ 
the old monarchy which they had dissolved. Harrington 
familiarly compared their present unquiet state to that of t 
company of puppy-dogs cramped up in a bag, when, finding 
themselves ill at ease for want of room, every one of them 
bites the tail or the foot of his neighbor, supposing that to be 
the source of his misery. To such a restless people, a con- 
tinual change of rulers on the rotatory system seemed a great 
relief: any worse than their present masters they would not 
suppose. " The Rota " of Harrington became so popular, that 
a club was established bearing its name ; and they held their 
debates every evening, with doors open for auditors or orators. 

This political club was the resort of the finest geniuses of 
the age, many of whom have left their eminent names in our 
history and our literature. The members sat at a circular 
table, — the table of ancient knighthood and modem equalitj, 
which left a passage open within its circuit to have their coffee 
delivered hot, without any interruption to the speaker or " the 
state of the nation." A contemporary assures us that these 
debates were more ingenious and spirited than he had erer 
heard, and that those in parliament were flat to them. Everj 
decision how affairs should be carried was lefl to the ballotiiig' 
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box, ^— '^ a box in which there is no cogging," observes the 
master-genius of "the Rota." 

This "balloting" and the principle of "rotation" were 
hateful to the parliamentarians; for, as we are told, "they 
were cursed tyrants, in love with their power, and this was 
death to them." Henry Neville, the author of " Plato 
Redivivus," the constant associate of ELarrington, and who, 
Hobbes (alluding to the " Oceana ") said, " had a finger in 
the pie," had the boldness to propose the system of "rotation" 
to the House ; warning them, that, if they did not accept that 
model of government, they would shortly fall into ruins. In 
their then ticklish condition, the House had the decency to 
return their thanks, and the intrepidity to keep their places. 

This perfectioned model of a government, when opened for 
the inspection of mankind, exhibited a glorious framework : 
but it seemed questionable whether this political clockwork or 
intellectual mechanism could perform its exact librations, 
depending on a number of "balances" to preserve its nice 
equilibrium ; and whether it could last for perpetuity by that 
** rotatory" motion by wheels which were never to cease. 
Some objected, that the author in the science of politics had 
been fascinated, as some in mechanics, who imagined that they 
had discovered " the perpetual motion." But this objection 
the constructor of this "political architecture" indignantly 
rejected. He knew that the capacity of matter can only work 
as long as it lasts, and therefore there can be no perpetual 
motion; but "the mathematician must not take God to be 
such as he is. The equal commonwealth is built up by the 
understandings of the people. Now, the people never die : 
they are not brute matter. This movement of theirs comes 
from the hands of the Eternal Mover, — even God himself." 

This romance of politics has been pronounced by a high 
authority as " one of the boasts of English literature ; " and 
the philosophic Hume has even ventured to pronounce the 
work as " the only valuable model of a commonwealth that has 
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yet been oSereil to the public." P«rfaap« tlie hisloriui woaU 
pass it oS as •' the only valuable one," ftma » ootmi-tioa ikat 
it was perfectly harmleas. It m trarUiy of rem&rk, that abm, 
in 1 D88, a grand auto da fe was performed by the Unirenaiy 
of Oxford on certain political works, — wlien they «>ii<Ieiiii>eJ 

to (lie flameB Bailer's ■" Holy "^ noDwealtb;" trritleii agaioa 

HarriogtoD's '' Heatheo Ct wealtlj," as Baxter alb 

"Oceana," with Hobbes ai !lon and others, — do mk 

pro[><«ed lliie condign punial o the manes of HarriagUB) 

considering, do doubt, that wee naf too itnpiscUcxUa 

as a political system. Y( epublican panr h^s alwaji 

held to "Ooeana" as thei wok; aud it was with Uu( 

view that ToLA.Ki> edited I ,t work, and, in his Life ol 

Milion, has declared " Oct o be an unnralled atodd 

of a commonwealth, for its p ailnMn, eqieHhi, and eCB^ 
pleleaew; ami once IIolt.IB. uurmg the fbrvor of founding i 
republic i[i Corsica, recommcuUeU by public uJverlijcnitDi 
^ Oceana" as the mo^i perfect model of a free goremuit-ni. 

" Oceana " has perpetuated a lliouglitful politician') 
dreams. Rut are there no realities in dreams ? Even in 
dreaming, a great artist ofieii combines conceptions too fud- 
tive, too mvMerious, too beauteous, for bis palpable cajivas. 
And thus ibo fanciful pictures of our pliilo.-^pliical politician 
were the results of hif deep aud varied studies in the ancient 
and modem writings on the science of politics, — from Aris- 
totle to Machia\e), from Maciiiai el to Hobbes. His paged 
are studded with asimns of policy, and inljl^c.■'^■ us by maiiy 
an enduring truth. His style is not always [lolished, and is 
sometimes perplesed : but no writer has exi-eeded him in the 
felicity and bolducss of his pht'iises ; and his pen. though 
busied on higher matters, sparkles with imagery and illiisini- 
tion. 

That a mind so sagacious and even predictive as was ilial 
'■'' llriirington'ii in llie uncertainty of human events should be 
l.-.l :iHM^ ;._v Ihcoreti.-al fallacies, is an uv,ful example iV 
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political speculators.* Constantly he extols the dark myste- 
rious dominion of aristocratic Venice, ^ being a commonwealth 
having no causes of dissolution/' He dwells on *^ the rotation 
of its senate," and its prompt, remedial, concealed power. "It 
is immortal in its nature, and to this day she stands with one 
thousand years of tranquillity on her back ; notwithstanding,** 
he thoughtfully adds, " that this government consists of men 
not without sin." 

A single day of treason sufficed to terminate this immortal 
eommonwealth of Venice, with all its " ballotings " and " its 
rotations," and its hidden and horrible dictature, where sate 
the council of " Three " in their dark conclave, like the sister- 
&te8, the arbiters of every soul in Venice. Alas for that 
folly of the wise, who, in the delusion of a theory, to support 
the edifice of imagination, disguise the truths which might 
•hake it I The advocate of a free state, he who pretends to 
draw sovereignty from the hands of a people, is the perpetual 
eulogist of the most refined tyranny that ever swayed the 
destiny of a people. Spirit of EEarrington I meditate in thy 
sepulchral city, motionless and naked as she lies, there to 
correct so many passages of admiration which spread their 
illusion in thy *' Oceana " ! 

Harrington was equally fallible on the strength of his 
political axiom, " that the balance of power depends on that 

* I think that Harrington presciently detected the latent eauses of a great 
TCTolution in France. The curiosity of the paaeage may compensate for its 
length: — 

*' Where there is tumbling and tossing opon the bed of sickness, it must 
end in death or recovery. Though the people of the world, in the dregs of 
the Gothic Empire, be yet tumbling and tossing upon the bed of sickness, 
they cannot die ; nor is there any means of recovery for them but by ancient 
prudence: whence, of necessity, it must come to pass that this drug be better 
known. If France, Italy, and S/tain were not all sick, all corrupted to- 
gether, there would be none of them so ; for the sick would not be able to 
withstand the sound, nor the sound to preserve their health without curing 
of the sick. The Jirtt of theu natiom, tehich, ifyouttay her letture, will^ in 
my mind, be France, that recovers the health of ancient prudence, shall cer- 
tainly govern ike world." — Oceana, p. 168; edition 1771. 
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of property :" applying it to his orm critwml period, he pn^ 
tiounced that it waa impossible ever to re-estaUt^ sum- 
archy among English coin moa wealth-men. Property hid 
changed possessore : it could never revert to its ToRiier oiro- 
ere. Four years after " Oceana " was published, and "ifce 
Rota Club" was still iltup the nation, I 
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D omit, in their Bttiflciil 
cuLitionH, something man 
men than even their int<I^ 
sbilion, of faction, and tbe 
^ple," now mftddmiag fbra 
larchy, " tumbling and urn- 

d, Imwcver il mnv have 



wealth returned to monar 
word! 

Theoretical politicians toi 
constructions and their mor 
prompt to act in the cond 
e?Is, — tlie stirring passion 
vacillations of '• the severe 
re public, now rushing into i 
iiig upon their bed of sickn 

Wlicn the Reslomlion a 
derange! the syi-lem, il seem^ not lo li 
tematizer. lie obsen-ed, that "tlie liinj 
a parliament of ihe cavaliers on our g 
sit seven years, and lliey will all lum 
Ik' relaitied in idl its force his masler-pni^^i 
tios. He now decided lo reduce "Oceana" i 
(livt'Med of tedious ar;;u mental ion and formal demonstration, 
1 d 1 ! o 1 n I "i capaciliei. He was eiL^ily iuJu.'ed 

t « u a 1 instmclions for tbe kings serviiv. 

All fii> h to some of tlie courtiers, wlio ^u.- 

p d -e ^n n 1 'me wlicre their particular interests 

1 re n a all II One morning, when Harrington 

\ bu 1 »! d h all his apliori^iiis lying lot're on a 

t II be In udd ly entered Sir William PouJiei^.v 

and I tfl rs «i on the philo:^opher and tin' |ihiIo>.> 
lh_ fo a. ble d gns and pr:icliees." As thi'v wt-n: 

huddling together the seatlered members of the "Oa-aTiie" 
mind. Ihe innocent ]iIiilosopher. iimocenl of treason, begi^-d 
Ihe favor of "stitching tlieni logeiher" before ihev were 
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taken to Whitehall. The derangement of his system ap- 
peared to him more dreadful than seeing himself hurried to 
the Tower. 

Harrington had kept up his intimacy with old friendSy 
among whom were many commonwealth-men, from Major 
Wildman, an intriguing Cromwellite, down to the notorious 
Barebones ; on whom he declared, however, that he had only 
called ^ at his shop " thrice in his life. He was now involved 
in a pretended plot, which the chancellor himself, though 
furnished with accounts of the meetings of certain parties, 
declared that he could make nothing of. A speculative poli- 
tician was a very suspicious person in the days of restoration. 
Harrington, assuredly, was no plotter. Our philosopher con- 
trived to send his sisters his examination before his relative 
Lord Lauderdale and others, curious for its topics of discus- 
sion, and the poignancy of the dialogue. I cannot pass by 
one singular passage : — 

^ You charge me with being eminent in principles contrary 
to the king's government and the laws of this nation. Some, 
my lord, say, that I, being a private man, have been so mad 
as to meddle with politics : what had a private man to do with 
government? My lord, there is not any public person, not 
any magiMtraUy that has written in politics, worth a button. 
All they that have been excellent in this way have been pri- 
vate men, — as private men as myself. There is Plato, there 
is Aristotle, there is Livy, there is MachiaveL My lord, I can 
sum up Aristotle's politics in a very few words : he says there 
is the barbarous monarchy, such a one where the people have 
no votes in making the laws ; he says there is the heroic mon- 
archy, such a one where the people have their votes in mak- 
ing the laws ; and then he says there is democracy, and 
affirms that a man cannot be said to have liberty but in a 
democracy only." 

My Lord Lauderdale, who thus far had been very atten- 
tive, at this showed some impatience. 
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ffar. — "I »a7, Ari?tol1e saysBo: t bare not aiid m nock 
And under what prince was it? Was it not vmioT Alm» 
der, the greatest prince in the world? Did Alexuidvr lutif 
up Aristotle? did he molest him?" And he procf«ds with 
Livy, who wrote under Cssar, and (he commoQwoalllMBBB, 
JInchiavel, under the Medici laolesled. 

'' I wrole und(-r an usurpe I'er. He having started op 

into the throne, his otBcere k mnnnnring for a oomnKn- 

we.'Jih, He told them thai new not what ihej moant; 

but, let any one show him tl rv was any buiJi ibing m I 

common weallb, Ihey Eihould lat he eought not tunueV: 

the Lord knew he only » to make good ibe oaae. 

Upon this, some sober men ht, thai, if any ia Bngbid 

could show what a comnn ih was, it was tnjwUl I 

wrote ; and, after I had wiitb Oliver never aifei 'W l Iflf^ 
offlcpre as he hiid done before : IhiTcfore 1 wroie nitl asiiin^ 
the kinfi's i^vernmeiit ; and, if the Inw could hate punished 
me, Oliver had done it ; therefore my writing; was not 
obnoxious to the law. After Oliver, the parliament said the* 
were a commoaweallh ; I said they were not ; and proved it, 
insomuch (hat the parliament accounted me a cavalier, and 
one that had no other design in my writing than to bring in 
the king : and now the king, fir^t of any mat), makes me a 
Kou lid head ! " 

Certainly no theoretical politician has ever mor« lucidly 
set before us the cniel dilcmmaa of s]>eculative science. 

The story of Hakrixgtov now bei-ome? calnmitous. In 
vain his sillers petitioned that the prisoner, for his justifica- 
tion, Bhould be brought to trial : no one dared to present 
the petition to parliament. He was suddenly carried otT to 
St. Xii'holas Island, near Plymouth ; and, by favor, niierwards 
was lodgi'd ill riymouih Casile, where the governor treated 
the state-prisoner with the kindness he h.id long wanted. 
His health gradually gave way ; his mind fell into di"onler: 
his high spirit and his heated br-.iin could not brook this tor- 
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mentiDg dnrance ; his intellect was at times clouded by some 
nngular delusions ; and his family imagined that it was in- 
tended that he should never more write ^^Oceanas." The 
physician of the castle had prescribed constant doses of 
gnaiacum taken in coffee. At length, other physicians were 
despatched by his family: they found an emaciated patient 
deprived of sleep ; and, under their hands, testified that the 
copious use of this deleterious beverage, with such drying 
drugs, was sufficient to occasion hypochondriasm, and even 
frenzy, in any one who had not even a predisposition. The 
surly physician of the state-prison insisted that Harrington 
counterfeited madness. 

His delusions never lefl him ; yet otherwise his faculties 
remained unaltered. He had strange fancies about the ope- 
rations of the animal spirits, good and evil ; and often alarmed 
his friends by his vivacious descriptions of these invisible 
agencies. " Nature," he said, ^^ which works under a veil, is 
the heart of God." But how are we to account, in a mind 
otherwise sane, for his notion, that his thoughts transpired 
from him, and took the shapes of flies or bees ? Aubrey has 
given a goesiper's account of this ludicrous hypochondriasm. 
Harrington had a summer-house revolving on a pivot, which 
he turned at will to face the sun : there sat the great author 
of " Oceana," whisking a fox's brush to disperse this annoy- 
ance of his transpired thoughts in the flies or bees ; which 
whenever they issued from crevices, he would appeal to those 
present, whether it was not evident to them that they had 
emerged from his brain. An eminent physician had flattered 
himself that he would be able to out-reason this delusion by 
that force of argument and positive demonstration to which 
his illustrious patient only would attend ; but the physician 
discovered that no argument could avail with the most invin- 
dble disputant in Europe. The sanity of the man only 
strengthened his insanity. Besides, our philosopher believed 
that he had discovered a new system of physiology in what 
TOL. n. 25 
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be called " the Mechanic of Natsre." Harrington dedanl 
that his &le wad that of Demo«rilus, wbo, h»viiig aait a 
great discovery m anatotiiy, was deemed mad hy his nsMxaaMs 
till Hippocrates appeared, and attested the glorioiu ti4h, 
confounding the laughers for ever ! He now resotrcd la 
prove agaiiiBt hts doctors, '*"* '-'s notions were not, a* di^ 
alleged, hypochondriacal 'nu r feocilul delusioas. \ iiii[ 

his manuscripts was found iromiscd treatise, tfaoa open- 

ing: " Having been for i <aths, some sav, in a daewe, 

I in a cure, I have be«n der of physiciana, and ibij 

mine ! " It is much to be »d thai the fitm {lui of Am 

singular design has onlj d to, wherein h* has kU 

down hia axioms, many < i ara indi^nttaUe, cohavat, 

acid philosophical, however rical might hftve bflsa that 

application to his parlicuU ion*. The nanaliv* ti lii 

own diBoriler, which ivit^ (o mrm (he second piirt, would Kit 
been a great psychological curiosity : for the philosopher was 
there to have told us how "he had felt and saw Nature; 
that i:^, how she came first into his senses, and hy the senses 
into the understanding," and " to speak to men that have bad 
the some sensations as himself." The logical deliriums ol 
Harrington, it is not impossible, might have thrown a beam 
of light on "the Human Nature" of Hobbes and "the 
Understanding" of Locke. 

It is for the medical character to devel(^ the mysteries ol 
this condition of man ; but this moral phenoineDon of the 
partial delusions of the noblest intellect remains an enigma 
they have not yet solved. Harrington never recovered his 
physical energy, while hia " understanding " betrayed no 
symptoms of any decay in the exercise of his vigorou-i facul- 
ties. 

There is one dark cloud which dusks the lustre of the 
name of Harrisgtos. Opening the volume of his wort*, 
we are startled by an elaborate treatise on " the Grounds and 
Reasons of Monarchy." It is not merely one of the mosi 
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eloquent Invectiyea against monarchical insdtntionfl, but it 
•verflowB with the most withering definnationi, such as were 
]ffevdent at tibat distempered season, when the popolar writers 
aocnmulated hont>;« on the memories of their late sovereigns, 
to metamorphose their monarchs into monsters. In this ter- 
rible state*lib^ all kings are anathematized: James the 
First was the murderer of his son; Charles the First was 
a parricide. Of that '^ resolute tyrant Charles," we have 
an alluaion to ^ his actions of the day, his actions of the 
aight;** from which we must infer that they were equally 
criminaL 

The reader, already acquainted with the intimate inteiv 
course of our auUior with Charles the First, and with all his 
permanent emotions, which probably induced his mental 
diflorder, must start at the disparity of the writing with 
the writer. A thorough-paced partisan has here acted on tlie 
base principle of reviling the individual whom he privately 
acknowledged to be wholly of an opposite character. It 
would be a solecism in human nature, had Harrington sent 
forth an historical calumny, which only to have read must 
have inflicted a deep pang in his heart. He was a philoso- 
pher, who neither flattered nor vilified the prince nor the 
people: their eomnN>n calamities he ascribes to inevitable 
causes, which had been long working those changes independ- 
oit of either. In the reigns of James and Charles, accord- 
ing to his fiivorite principle, ^ the English Balance," in favor 
of ** popularity," was ^ running like a bowl down hilL" He 
does justice to the sagacity of the indolent James, who, he 
teUs us, ^ not seldom prophesied sad things to his successors ; " 
and of Charles the First, on succeeding to his fiuher, Har- 
rington has expressed himself with the utmost political wis* 
dom, and felicity of illustration: ^ There remained nothing 
to the destruction of a monarchy, retuning but the name, 
more than a prince, who, by contonding, should make the 
people to feel those advantages which they could not see. 
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And thiB happened to the next kii^ (Cbn^es), wfaoi too ft- 
cur& in that ondoubted right whereby he me ftdvaiKtd » 
the ihrone which had no foundation, dared (o pat this lo u 
uDsc'osonable trial, on whom, therefore, feU tlte tower in Sila 
Nor ma; we think they on whom this tower fell were maxen 



abore all men ; but that 
to the ti^e foundations, mu 
our philosopher had to deliv< 
tested points of that unhap 
hid ijrioeiple, and not the L 
the philosophic HairingtoD. 
doomed man ; " not more a 
had fallen npon his head, 
This WBB true philosophy : , 
The treatise cm " the Grounc 
prominently pliiccd 
Ion, and injC'piirnbly 
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s we repent and look better 
tewiae pemfa."* All that 
iie world on the many cod- 
tgn was the iUastiattoo of 
of vulgar calumny. With 
rles the First was bot '4 
, because the tower of Silo 
those who stood wttttooL 
rtfaer was fedioo. 
lad Reasooa iX 1 
the opening of the works of liar 
ibineU with his opinions by the 
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,tise, which ba? jtiik J 
ngrcne on the fair character of the author ■! 
which has called down on Lis dcTottd hcaiJ ii,c 
execrations of honorable men,f and which has mi>U-d n;:iiiy 
generations of readers, h tlie composition of a salaried punv 
writer, in no way connected with our author. Toland. li-e 
first cJitor of Harrington's works, introduced into iLe volume 
this anonymous invective, which has ibus come down i.> ;;; 
sanctioned by the philoMipher's name. There was no jiU;i 
of any connection between the two authors, and much Itjs 
between their writings. The editor of the edition of 1771 
has silently introduced the name of the real author in ibe 
table of contents, but without prelising it to the tract- or 
without any further indication to inform the reader. 

^\"hellicr zeal for '■ the cau?e " led Toland to this ediioriil 

• Th* Art of Law-giving. 366, 41o *ililion. 
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delinquency, or whether he fell into this inadvertence from 
deficient acumen, it remains a literary calamity not easily 
paralleled ; for a great author is condemned for what he never 
could have written. 




THE ADTHOR OF "THE GROUNDS AND 
REASONS O ONAECHT." 



I 



The author of "the Grot nd Reasons of Monardy," 

whose liistoricnl libel is pei ?d in the works of Harria^ 

ton, a John Uali., of G an, sometimes desCTibed of 

Durham ; one of those fer its who take the bent of te 

times in a revolutionaiy pet. He most be HwrmM amoif J 

those prPcociou,* minds wliii'h a'tdiiipli ll»-ir (vmtemp'>niri« 
by acquisitions of knowledge, combined with the finest genius, 
aad in their boyhood betray no immaiuriiv. We may receive 
with some suppicion aeeounts of such gifted youths, thousb 
they come from competent judges ; but when we are remindnl 
of the Rowley of Chalterton, and find whal IIall did, n^ 
must conclude that there are meieorous beings, wliose eci-en- 
tric orbits we know not how to describe. Hall, prevented 
by the civil ware from entering the university, pursued his 
Btudiea in the privacy of the library at Durham. Wlien the 
war ceased, he was admitted at Cambridge; and in I64G 
published, in his nineteenth year, IforiE Vachte, or '■ Es*.ivs, 
with some Occasional Considerations." These are essays io 
prose ; and, at a time when our literature could boast of none 
except the masterpieces of Lord Bacon, a boy of nineteen 
sends forth this extraordinary Tolume, Even our plain An- 
thony caught the rapture; for he describes iia appearance, 
"the sudden breaking-forth of wliich amaied not onlv the 
university, but the more serious part of men in the three 
nations, when they (the Essays) were spread." Here is the 
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puerility of a genius of the first order I A boy's essays raised 
the admiration of ^ the three nations " I and they remain stUl 
remarkable ! This youth seems to have modelled his manner 
on Bacon for the turn of his thoughts, and on Seneca for the 
point and sparkle of his periods. The dwarf rose strong as a 
giant.* 

The boy, having astonished the world by a volume of his 
prose, amazed them in the succeeding year by a volume of his 
verse, poetry as graceful as the prose was nervous : his verses 
still adorn the most elegant of our modem anthologies.t 

Attracted to the metropolis, he entered as a student at 
Gray's Inn ; and there his political character soon assumed 
the supremacy over his literary. He sided with the inde- 
pendents, the ultra commonwealth-men; and satirized the 
presbyterians, the friends of mcHiarchy. He plunged into 
extreme measures : courting his new masters by the baseness 
of a busy pen, he justified Barebones's parliament ; got up a 
state-pamphlet against the Hollanders ; proposed the reform 
of the universities, " to have the friar-like list of the fellow- 
ships reduced^ and the rest qf the revenue of the university 
sequestered into the hands of the committee,'* of which, probably, 
he might himself have been one. The exchequer was opened; 
he received " present sums of money ; " and the council grant- 
ed their scribe a considerable pension. 

During this life of political activity. Hall, in 1650, was 
commanded by the council of state to repair to Scotland, to 
attend on Cromwell, for the purpose of settling afiairs in favor 
of the commonwealth, and to wean the Scots from their linger- 
ing affection for the surviving Stuart It was then that Hall, 
in his vocation, sent forth the thunder of a party-pamphlet, — 
" the Grounds and Reasons of Monarchy." This extraordi- 
nary tract consists of two parts : the first, more elaborately 

* Three or fbtir of these EastTs have been reprinted In '* the Reetltnta,*' 
voL ilL The original book is reiy rare, 
t See £ms*s ** Specimens.** 
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composed, is an argumenUitive exposition of 
dwtrines; in tlie seeood, to bring ^e business home to Ihtit 
Itosoms, be offers a demonstrallon of bia priodides, iii a review 
of the whole Seottisli history, sai'castically leminiliag ifaem of 
tiieir kings "crowned with Lapp7 reigns, and qui« iraUti 
(iHO anccessively scarce djinf ""'iirallj)" It ii a man of 
iuvectivcs und Ciilumniea 



tmA this historical libel, conct> 

imrticular place, was eagerly ■ 
mediately republished in La 

Hall's paseion for literatu 
amid these discordant days, 1 
refreshing studies. He g« 



lisguise of grave heloi;: 
or a particular time and a 
red at Edinbargfa, and tot- 
where it was sure rf ta 

JBI have been intense ; ht, 
id time to glide into boon 
the first vernacular venida 
'- the Sablime " of LonginuB,T id left ODotber of tbe uanl 

IliLTOcles. This gifted youth ivith sportive facility inmed 
English into L»tin, or Laliu into Eiigli^h; it lia^ ix^eii re- 
corded of him that ho translated the greater part of' a siiiLjular 
work of the alchemical Mater, in one afternoon, over bis untie 
at a tavern ; and he entranced the ear of tliat univers.U pjtiMn. 
Edward Bendlowes, by turning into Latin verse thn-e hun- 
dred lines of his mystical poem of ■■ Theojiiiila," at one riiiiog. 

In this impassioned existence, excited by the acrimony ul' 
politics and the enthusiasm of studv, be fell into rcckle» dii- 
sipation, and undermined a constitution, which, prubaUv, had 
all the delicacy and sensitirt-ness of his genius. He ?iink in 
ihc struggle of celebrity and personal indulgence, and hasleneJ 

• I found the origin of this eloquent and factious p«rfomiiiiictf iu nr. 



it of Joii 



II .VI 



n of "lliei 



1.;q Verses of Pyihagoras!" it proceeds trnm a friend, — John I'l- 
wtWy. Tbe trealiae of Hall, ia lis original fdilion. is !o rar^. il 

has twen found It the Ilrilish Museum, nor in Ibe King'! Libn 

however, ri'prinled at the time in London. 

■' A piece of great leaminp, vntilled ' Ihe Heiphl of Kloquence," • 
reek, by Dionysiua Longinus; rendered into English from Ihe or 
i.hn Hall, E«|., London, 1*52, Svo," — Bi-ij;jf wur's /.nyi,** Tr 
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back to his family to die, when he had hardly attained to man- 
hood. 

A true prodigy of genius was this John ELaxl ; for not 
only he could warm into admiration our literary antiquary, 
but the greater philosopher Hobbes, not prone to flattery, has 
left a memorial of this impassioned and precocious being. 
*^ Had not his debauches and intemperance diverted him from 
the more severe studies, he had made an extraordinary per- 
son ; for no man had ever done so great things at his age." 
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deeply occupied tfab mhtdi 
kI notioos about the Uiii^ 
, of snch wide stgiuficstiao 
.pplied, and always ambiga- 
many writers into a cuufo- 

M, indeed, appears in ov^ 
monarchs, and in (he political 



Whek the term Coimoswi 
of men, they had formed no 
itself; the term became t^u 
that it was mlsunderslood aai 
ous ; and a confusion of woro 
aiou of notions. 

Tbe term CmtitnonuKol, m 
statutes, in the speeches of oi 

works of our writers, long befori.- the idea of a repiiNi 
[Kjpular sense, was promulgated by tbe votaries of di 
The term Co in »io?iU'f(i/ explains iti^i-lf: it specifies uo particu- 
lar polity but the public weal ; and even the term rrpuUie 
originally meant nothing more than res pablkx, or "the affair* 
of the public." Sir Thomas Smith, the learned secretary 
to Elizabeth, who has written on the Enghsh conMltuiion, 
entitles his work, "'the Commonwealth of England." James 
the Fii^l justly called himself" the great servant of the Com- 
monwealth." The Commonwealth, meaning the kingdom of 
England, is the style of all the learned in law. 

The ambiguity of the tenn Coinmonicealth soon caused it 
to be pen-ertcd by the ad\ocfttes of popular government, who 
do not distinguisli the Stale from the people : this appears a; 
early as the days of Rawleigh. who toils lis that '■ the govern- 
ment of all the common and baser sort is, by an usurped nicl- 
name, called a Cosimoxwf.altii."* 
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It was in istke rerolatioiiarj period of Charles the First 
that the temis OommonweaUh and Commonfffeakh^mim were 
adopted by the govermng party, as precisely describing their 
fority of devotion to the public weaL In the temper of the 
timee, the G>mmonwealth became exposed to the monarchy, 
and the Commonwealth-man to the royalist. Cromwell ironi- 
cally asked what was a Commonwealth ; a£fecting an ignorance 
of the teraL 

When Baxter wrote bis '^Hbly Commonwealth " against 
Httrington'i ^ Heathenish Commonwealth,'' he had said, ^ I 
piead the cause of monarchy as better than democracy or aris- 
tocracy." Toland, a Commonwealth-man in the new sense^ 
referring to Baxter's work, exclaims that '' a monarchy is an 
odd way of modelling a Commonwealth." Baxter alluded to 
an English Conmionwealth in its primitive sense, and Toland 
restricted the term to its modem application. Indeed, Toland 
exults in the British constitution being a Conmionwealth in 
the popular sense, in his preface to his edition of Harrington's 
works ; and has the merit of bringing forward as his authority 
the royal name of James the First, and which afterwards 
seems to have struck Locke as so apposite, that he conde- 
aoended to repeat it The passage in Toland is curious : '^ It 
is undeniably manifest that the English goyemment is cdready 
a Oommonweakh the most free and best constituted in the 
worid. This was frankly acknowledged by King James the 
First, who styled himself the great servant of the Common- 
wealihJ* One hardly suspected a republican of gravely citing 
the authority of the royal sage on any position I 

The Restoration made the term ConunonweaklMnan odious, 
as niftrlring out a class of citizcus in hostility to the govern- 
ment ; and Gommanweakh seems, in any sense, to have long 
continued such an offensive word, that it required the nicest 
delicacy to handle it The use of the term has even drawn 
an apology from Locke himself, when writing on ^' govern- 
ment" ^By Commonwealth," says our philosophical politi- 
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I must be understood nil along to n 
I independent communitj, which tJie Latins aignifad bf 
; to which the word which best answers in our lan^i^ 
i& Conmonvyealth^ However, Locke does not close his nn- 
withoQt some trepidation for the n^ of an unequiTool 

obnoxious even under th w monai^by of the reridii- 

To avoid ambiguity, aye leave to use the word 



CommoiitoeaWi in that sense 
Jamet the Firsl^ and I take it 
which if anybody dhlike, Scot 
belter" \ An ample apology! 
dignity of the philosophical i 
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TEOE TRUE INTELLECTUAL SYSTEM OF THE 

UNIVERSE. 



It is only in the silence of seclusion that we should open the 
awful tome of ''the True Intellectual System of the Uni- 
verse " of Ralph Cudwobth.* The history and the fate 
of this extraordinary result of human knowledge and of sub- 
lime metaphysics are not the least remarkable in the philoso- 
phy of bibliography. 

The first intention of the author of this elaborate and 
singular work was a simple inquisition into the nature of 
that metaphysical necessity, or destiny, which has been intro- 
duced into the systems both of philosophy and religion, 
wherein man is left an irresponsible agent in his actions, and 
IB nothing more than the blind instrument of inevitable events 
over which he holds no controL 

This system of " necessity," or fate, our inquirer traced to 
three different systems, maintained on distinct principles. 
The ancient Democritic or atomical physiology endows inert 
matter with a motive power. It views a creation, and a 
continued creation, without a creator. The disciple of this 
system is as one who cannot read ; who would only perceive 
lines and scratches in the fiurest volume, while the more 
learned comprehend its large and legible characters : in the 
mighty volume of Nature, the mind discovers what the sense 
may not, and reads ^ those sensible delineations, by its own 

* My cop7 18 the folio Tolame of the first edition, 1678; but they hare 
recenUy reprinted Cudworth at Oxibrd in four volamee. 
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inward activity," which wisdom and power hare with ibw 
divioi^ wtittcD on every page. The abeun) eyweia rf Ikl 
atomist, or the mere materialist, Cudworlh namea tlie Kthe- 

The BMond system of "necessity" h that of the tbeisiB, 
who concuve thikt the will of '**" Deity, producing in us good 
or evil, IB determined by no atabiltty of goudneai and 

justice, bat ao arbitrary wi' jpottiot ; and therefcire aB 

qualities, good and evil, are ly so by onr own coaTca- 

tiooal notions, having no n a nature. And this, Od^ 

worth calls ihe divine fate, oi r«l lAfitm, being a re^na 

divesting the Creator of th< lectool and moral goren»- 

ment of the imivetse ; all ji I anjiut, according to tfak 

hjpotbena, being mere facti things. This "necesMty" 

seems the predestination of < liam, wiUi the iauaanS^ 

of Antinomianism. 

The third sort of fatalists do not deny the moral atiribuier 
of the Deity, in liis nature er^seiitially benevolent and just ; 
therefore there is an iminui;ibility in natural justice and 
morality, distinct from any law or arliitrary custom : but, as 
these theists are necessarians, the human being is incapaci- 
tated to receive praise or blame, rewards or punishments, or 
to become the object of retributive justice ; whence they 
deduce their asiom, that nothing could possibly have been 
otherwise than it is. 

To confute these Ihree fatalisms, or false hypotheses of 
the system of the universe, Cudworth designed to dedicate 
three great works, — one against atheisni, another against 
immoral theism, and the third against the theism whoee doc- 
trine was the inevitable "necessity" which determined all 
actions and events, and deprived man of his free agency. 

These licentious systems were alike destructive of social 
virtues ; and our ethical metaphysician sought to trace the 
Deity as an omnipotent understanding Being, a supreme In- 
telligence presiding over all, in his own nature unchangeaUe 
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and eterDa], but granting to his creatures their choioe of good 
and evil by an immutable morality. In the system of the 
Tisible and corporeal world, the sage contemplated on the 
mind which everywhere pervaded it ; and his genius launched 
finrth into the immensity of ^ the Intellectual System of the 
Universe." 

In this comprehensive design, he maintains that the an- 
oenta had ever preserved the idea of one Supreme Being, 
distinct fix>m all other gods. That multitude of pagan dei- 
ties, poetical and political, were but the polyonomy, or the 
many names or attributes, of one God, in which the unity 
of the Divine Being was recognized. In the deified nar 
tores of things, the intelligent worshipped Grod, -^ the creator 
in the created. The pagan religion, however erroneous, 
was not altogether nonsensical, as the atheists would repre- 
sent it. 

In this folio of near a thousand pages, Cudworth opens the 
occult sources of remote antiquity; and all the knowledge 
which the most recondite records have transmitted are here 
largely dispersed. There is no theogony and no cosmogony 
which remains unexplored: the Chaldean oracles, and the 
Hermaic books, and the Trismegistic writings, are laid open 
fiur ns ; the arcane theology of the Egyptians is unveiled ; 
and we may consult the Persian Zoroaster, the Grecian 
Orpheus, the mystical Pythagoras, and the allegorizing Plato. 
No poet was too imaginative, no sophist was too obscure, to be 
allowed to rest in the graves of their oblivion. All are here 
summoned to meet together, as at the last tribunal of their 
judgment-day. And they come witJi their own words on 
their lips, and they commune with us with their own voices , 
for this great magician of mind, who had penetrated into the 
recesses of mythic antiquity to descry its dim and uncertain 
truths, has recorded their own words with the reverence of a 
votary to their faiths. ^ The sweetness of philology allays 
the severity of philosophy ; the main thing, in the mean time, 
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being the philosophy of religion.* But, for our parts, we ni 
thor call Philology nor yet Philosophy our mistress, but sene 
ourselves of either as occasion requireth.** Such are tl« 
words of the historian of " the Intellectual Sptem of tl« 
Universe." 

It is this mine of recondite quotations in their original ho- 
guages, most accurately translated, which has imparted sodi 
an enduring value to this treasure of the ancient theology, 
philosophy, and literature : f for however subtle and logkil 
was the master-mind which carried on his trains of reasoning 
its abstract and abstruse nature could not fail to prove repol- 
sive to the superficial ; for few could follow the genius who 
led them into ** the very darkest recesses of antiquity," wliik 
his passionless sincerity was oflen repugnant to the narrow 
creed of the orthodox. What, therefore, could the conse- 
quence of this elaborate volume, when given to the world, be, 
but neglect or hatred ? And long was " the Intellectual 
System '* lost among a thoughtless or incurious race of read- 
ers. It appeared in 1678. It was nearly thirty years after- 
wards, when the neglected author was no more, in 1703, that 
Le Clerc, a great reader of English writers, furnished copious 
extracts in his " Bibliotheque Choisie," which introduced it to 
the knowledge of foreigners, and provoked a keen contn>versy 
with Bayle. This last great critic, who could only decide by 
the translated extracts, proved to be a formidable antagonist 
of Cud worth. At length, in 1733, more than half a century 
subsequent to its publication, Mosheim gave a Latin version, 
with learned illustrations. The translation was not made 

• A remarkable expression, which we supposed was peculiar to the more 
enlarged views of our own age. But who can aflix precise notions to gene- 
ral terms ? Cudworth's notion of " the philosophy of religion " was pro- 
bably restricted to the history of the ancient philosophies of religion. 

t In the lirst edition, the reference* of its numerous quotations were fipw 
and iniiHTfeot: Dr. Birch, in the edition of 1743, supplied those that wen 
wanting ih^m Mosheini's Latin translation of the work. Warburton observed 
that "all the translations from the Greek are wonderfully exact" 
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witkut great difficulty ; and a French one, which had been 

^gUD, was abandoned. Cudworth has invented many terms, 

nmpoand or obscure; and though these may be traced to 

Aeir sources, yet, when a single novel term may allude to 

Maphyaical notions or to recondite knowledge, the learning 

il len to be admired than the defective perspicacity is to be 

Rpetted. It was, however, this edition of a foreigner which 

mkeDed the literary ardor of the author's countrymen 

tomds their neglected treasure; and, in 1743, 'Hhe True 

beUectual System" at length reached a second edition, 

npibliBhed by Birch.* 

Hie seed of immortal thoughts are not sown to perish, 

area in the loose soil where they have long lain disregarded. 

•TTie Intellectual System " has furnished many writers with 

tbeir secondary erudition, and possibly may have given rise 

to that portion of "the Divine Legation" of Warburton 

whose ancient learning we admire for its ingenuity, while we 

retreat from its paradoxes ; for there is this difference between 

this solid and that fanciful erudition, — that Warburton has 

proadly made his subject full of himself, while Cudworth was 

earnest only to be ^1 of his subject The glittering edifice 

of Paradox was raised on movable sands; but the more 

awful temple has been hewn out of rocks which time can 

never displace. Even in our own days, Dugald Stewart haa 

noticed that some German systems, stripped of their deep 

neological disguise, have borrowed from Cudworth their most 

valuable materials. The critical decision of Leibnitz must 

not, however, be rejected ; for, if there is some severity in its 

* It may be regretted that this valuable mass of curioas emdition is not 
ftonished with an ordinary index. A singular clew to the lab3Tinth the 
•nthor has offered, by a running head on every single one of the thousand 
pages; and a minutely analytical table of the contents is appended to the 
mighty tome. This indeed impresses us with a full conception of the sub- 
limity of the work itself; but our intimacy with this multitude of matters is 
greatly interrupted by the want of a ready reference to particulars which 
an ordinary index would have afforded. . 

vor„ Ti. 26 
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Irath, Ih^rc is tnilii in its severity. " Dans ' Le Sntemi 
InteJlectaet ' je Irouve beancoop de savoir, mais aoa pus a 
de ffl^taiion." 

Such is the great work of a great mind ! We have slmd] 
diown lU hard Tate in the neglect of the contemporaries of 
tbe Butbor, — that thoughtless and thanklese norid mtnyd 
gerM, wrilcr is doomed to address ; and we must now 
oo thoee huimin inflrmities to which ail ayetems of anitioiJ 
llie«ilo|7 and speculaiive notions are iiobappilf obnoxumak 

In staling the arguments of the atheists at f\iU, and ofpoti 
tag those of their adversaries, this true inquirer aiiflered tW 
ocGiim of Atheism itself! " It is pleasant enough," 
liord Shaftesbury, "that the pious Cudworth wta accuacd rf' 
prii^ the upper hand to the atheist for having only K 
their reasons and those of their adversaries fairly together* 
The tmth aeeuis, that our learned and profoand author WM 
■ot Orthodox in his notions. To explain the difficulty of ihl 
n of bodies which in death resolve Ihemselvei aUtt 
separate clemenlft, Cudworth assumed that they wodi 
p|war in their substance as a body of flesh, but in sen* 
In his researches he discovered the Tritnlf 
•f Phlo, of Pythagoras, and of Parmcnides, and that of ti 
rwiiiiaii Mitbra of ihree Hypostases, numerically distioctiil 
A* siuiy of the Godhead : this spread an alarm among hit 
iMlben the cler^, and Cudworth was perpetually refemi 
M tf SB tmquestiouAhle authority by the heterodox « 
•• dW wnWrv uf the Christian Trinity. Even hi* 
■to l|Jri. that tbe Unity of the Deity was known to tbi 
■JilWiB'. was impugned by a catholic divine as dcrvigalonr 
4f i«««latraB ; be insisliug that the Pagan divinities iren 
^^ a oMuneiiMratian of human beings. Yet the notion of' 
f^lwmih. to amply illustmtcd, was not peculiar to lumj Inr 
it iMl idtt*^ Ih^'Q promulgated by Lord Herbert, and h* 
^ ^^Mtt themectves. 

Ju al v»A results contntdicled received opinion^ 
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pious aiitd teamed man was condemned by some as ^an 
Allan, a Sodnian, or at best a Deist." Some praised his 
prudence, while others intimated his dissimulation : on several 
dogmas he delivers himself with great reserve, and even so 
ambiguously, that his own opinions are not easily ascertained, 
and are sometimes even contradictory. There have been 
more recent philosophers, who, from their prejudices, have 
hlurdly done justice to the search for truth of Cudworth : he 
k depreciated by Lord Bolingbroke, who, judging the philoso- 
pher by the color of his coat, has treated the divine with his 
keenest severity, as " one who read too much to think enough, 
and admired too much to think freely." Bolingbroke might 
envy the learning which he could not rival, and borrow from 
those recondite stores the knowledge which otherwise might 
not have reached him. 

Our great author had, indeed, the heel of Achilles. Exer- 
cising the most nervous logic and the most subtle metaphysics, 
be was also deeply imbued with Platonic reveries. Am- 
bitious, in his inquiries, to discuss subjects placed far beyond 
the reach of human faculties, he delighted, with his eager 
imagination, to hover about those impassable precincts which 
Providence and Nature have eternally closed against the 
human footstep. It was this disposition of his mind which 
gave birth to the wild hypothesis of the plastic life of Nature^ 
to unfold the Inscrutable operations of Providence in the 
changeless forms of existence. There is nothing more 
embarrassing to atheism, in deriving the uninterrupted 
phenomena of Nature from a fortuitous mechanism of inert 
matter, than to be compelled to ascribe the unvaried formation 
of animals to a cause which has no idea of what it performs, 
although its end denotes an intention ; executing an undeviat- 
ing system without any intelligence of the laws which govern 
it. We cannot indeed conceive every mite or gnat or fly 
to be the immediate handwork of the ceaseless labors of the 
Deity ; though so perfectly artificial is even its wing or its 
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kg« that tho Divine Artificer seems visible in the minutest 
production. Cudworth, to solve the enigma, fimcifullj oon- 
dudeil that the Deity had given a plastic faculty to matter, 
— "^a vital and spiritual, but unintelligent and necessarji 
4^!^iit to execute its purposes." He raised up a sort of middle 
$«Kj4;)aKV between matter and spirit, — it seemed both or nei- 
tWr: and our philosopher, roving through the whole crea- 
QMk ^HBteumes describes it as an inferior subordinate agent 
vhT (Ike D^i:T« doing the drudgery, without consciousness; 
b>«Yr thsftn animal life ; a kind of drowsy unawakened mind, 
tto( knowing* but only doing according to commands and lam 
impiY:«s«ed upon iu 

The consequence deduced by the subtle Bayle from Uiis 
fiinciful system was, that, had the Deity ever given such a 
plastic faculty, it was an evidence that it is not repugnant to 
the nature of things, that unintelligent and necessary agents 
should operate, and therefore a motive power might be essen- 
tial to matter,, and things thus might exist of themselves * 
It weakened the great objection against atheism. Philoso- 
phers, to extricate themselves from occult phenomena, have 
too often flung over the gaping chasms which they cannot fill 
up, the slight plank of a vague conjecture, or have constructed 
the temporary bridge of an artificial hypothesis ; and thus 
they have hazarded what yields no sure footing. Of this 
"folly of the wise," the inexplicable ether of Newton, the 
whirling worlds or vortices of Descartes, and the vibrations 
and the vibratiuncles of Hartley, among so many similar 
fancies of other philosophers, furnish a memorable evidence. 
The plastic life of Nature, as explained by Cudworth, onlj 
substituted a novel term for a blind, unintelligent agent, and 
could neither endure the ridicule of Bolingbroke nor the logic 
of Bayle, and is thrown aside among the deceitful fancies o( 
scholastic dreamers. 

• Continuation dea Pens^es Diverses, iii 90. 
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There was indeed, from his earliest days, a tinge of Pla- 
tonic refinement in the capacious understanding of this great 
metaphysician. The theses he maintained at college were 
the dawn of the genius of his future works. One was on 
"the Eternal Differences between Good and Evil," which 
probably led long after to his treatise on <' Eternal and Im- 
mutable Morality," — an exposition of the dangerous doc- 
trines of Hobbes and the Antinomians.* The other question 
be disputed was, that *' there are incorporeal substances im- 
mortal in their own nature," — a topic he afterwards inves- 
tigated in " the True Intellectual System of the Universe," 
against the principles of the Epicurean philosophy. These 
scholastic exercises are an evidence that the youthful student 
was already shaping in his mind the matters and the subjects 
of his future great work. Beautiful is this unity of mind 
which we discover in every master-genius! Even into his 
divinity he seems to have carried the same fanciful refine- 
ment : he maintained that " the Lord's Supper was a feast 
upon a sacrifice ; " and such was the charm of this mysterious 
doctrine, that it was adopted by some of the greatest divines 
and scholars. It is not therefore surprising that Cudworth 
was held in the highest estimation by the Platonic Dr. More, 
of which I give a remarkable instance. Cudworth, as other 
divines, wrote on Daniel's prophecy of the seventy weeks, 
which, he says in a letter, is '*a Defence of Christianity 
against Judaism ; the seventy weeks never having y^t been 
sufficiently cleared and improved." Since the days of 
Cudworth, others have " cleared and improved," and his 
" demonstration " is not even noticed among subsequent '* de- 
monstrations ; " but Judaism still remains. Yet, on this the- 
ological revery. Dr. More has used this forcible language: 
** Mr. Cudworth has demonstrated the manifestation of the 

* This volume, still read and valued, was fortunately saved amidst the 
wreck of the author's manuscripts^ and was published, from his own auto- 
graph copy which he had prepared for the press, so late as 1781, 8vo. 
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and she probably with some had certain misgivings of the 
tendency of her father's writings! He bad himself been 
careless of them ; for we know of no testamentary direction 
for their preservation. By her these unvalued manuscripts 
were not placed in a cabinet, but thrown in a heap into the dark 
ooroer of some neglected shelf in the library at Oates ; and 
from thence, afler the lapse of half a century, they were 
turned out, with some old books, by the last Lord Mashami 
to make room for a fashionable library for his second lady. 
A bookseller purchased them, with a notion that this waste 
paper contained the writings of Locke ; and, printing a Bible 
mider the editorship of the famous Dr. Dodd, introduced the 
Scripture notes, found among the heap, in the commentary, 
under the name of Locke. The papers were accidentally 
discovered to be parts of " the InteUectual System ; " and, 
after having suffered mutilation and much confusion in the 
various mischances which they passed through, they finally 
repose among our national collections, — fragments on frag- 
ments which may yet be inspected by those whose intrepidity 
would patiently venture on the discoveries which lie amid 
this mass of theological metaphysics. They are thus de- 
scribed in Ayscough's " Catalogue," 4983 : — " Collection of 
Confused Thoughts, Memorandums, &c., relating to the 
Eternity of Torments, — Thoughts on Pleasure, — Common- 
place Book of Motives to Moral Duties, two volumes ; and 
five volumes on Free-wilL" This description is imperfect; 
and many other subjects, the groundwork of his future in- 
quiries, wiU be found in these voluminous manuscripts. One 
volume, still highly valued, was snatched from the wreck, — 
Cudworth's '^ Treatise Concerning Eternal and Inunutable 
Morality," which was edited by Dr. Chandler many years 
after the death of the author. 

After all, we possess a mighty volume, subject no longer 
to neglect nor to mischance. " The True Intellectual System 
of the Universe " exists without a parallel for its matter, its 
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DIFFICULTIES OF THE PUBLISHERS OF 
CONTEMPORARY MEMOIRS. 



The editors of contemporary memoirs have often suffered 
an impenetrable mystery to hang over their publications by an 
apparent suppression of the originaL By this studious evasion 
of submitting the manuscript to public inspection, they long 
diminished the credit of the printed volumes. Enemies whose 
hostility the memorialists had raised up, in the mean while 
practised every artifice of detraction, racking their invention 
to persuade the world that but little faith was due to these 
pretended revelations ; while the editors, mute and timorous, 
from private motives which they wished to conceal, dared not 
explain, in their lifetime, the part which they had really taken 
in editing these works. In the course of years, circumstances 
ofien became too complicated to be disentangled, or were of 
too delicate a nature to be nakedly exposed to the public 
scrutiny; the accusations grew more confident, the defence 
more vague, the suspicions more probable, the rumors and the 
hearsays more prevalent: the public confidence in the au- 
thenticity of these contemporary memoirs was thus continually 
shaken. 

Such has been the fate of the "History" of the Earl of Oa- 
rendon, which, during a long interval of time, had to contend 
with prudential editors and its perfidious opponents; and 
it is only at this late day that we are enabled to draw the veil 
from the mystery of its publication, and to reconcile the con- 
tradictory statements so positively alleged by the asscrtors 
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of the integrity of the texl and the impagoere of its 
ness. We now can adjii^tt with certaitay to m&ny 
proteal&lious of its authenticity, by thaee wbo could wA 
aelvea have known it, with the sceptical uivUa vrhtch aS nam 
seemed not always doubtful, and witii one tnfiuaoaa durp 
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caitfiilly couveyed to tlie noble oulhor many hi?tori«d ducu- 
menls, lo furnish Ibis vindiciilion, or apology, of the calamiicm 
mea^^ures to which that fated sovereign was driven. The 
earnest pert'ormance of ibis design, fervid with llie eloquence 
of the writer, [iroceeding on sucli op]>osile principle? lo ibosie 
of the advocates of popular freedom, and Ijearing on its awlul 
front the eondemiialory title of "the l{ei)ellion," provotird 
their indignant feelings; and, from its first apjK'araiiee, they 
attempted lo blast its credit by sinking it into a mere party 
production. But the elevated character of " the Chani-cllor 
of Human Nature," as Warburlon erapbatically deioribed 
him, stood almost beyond the reach of bis assailants: it was 
by a L'ireuiious altai-k that they contrived to depreciate ihe 
work by pointing ibeir assault on the presumed editor* of the 
poslburnous " Historj-." Aud though ibe genius of the bisio- 
rian, aud ihe peculiarity of his style, could not but be nppareut 
througb the whole of this elaborate work, yet rumors soi>n 
•nitheivd from various ([tiarlers, that Ibe text had been tam- 
pered with by '■ the Oxford editors ; " aud some, judging by 
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tlie preface, and the heated and party dedication to the queen, 
which, it has been asserted, afterwards induced the Tory 
frenzy of Sacheverell, imagined that the editors had converted 
the ^ History ** into a vehicle of their own passions. The ^ His- 
tory ^ of Clarendon was declared to be mutilated, interpolated, 
and, at length, even forged : the taint of suspicion long weak- 
ened the confidence of general readers. Even Warburton 
suspected that the editors had taken the liberty of omitting 
passages; but, with a reliance on their honor, he believed they. 
had never dared to incorporate any additions of their own. 

The ** History " of Lord Clarendon thus, from its first ap- 
pearance, was attended by the concomitant difficulties of con- 
temporary history, as we shall find the editors soon discovered 
when they sat down to their task ; difficulties which occasioned 
their peculiar embarrassments. Even the noble author him- 
self had considered that ^' a piece of this nature, wherein the 
infirmities of some, and the malice of others, both things and 
persons, must be boldly looked upon and mentioned, is not 
likely to appear in the age in which it was written." Lord 
Clarendon seems to have been fiilly aware, that the freedom 
of the historical pen is equally displeasing to all parties. A 
eontemporary historian is doomed to the peculiar unhappiness 
of encountering living witnesses ; prompt to challenge the cor- 
rectness of his details, and the fairness of his views i for him 
the complaints of friends will not be less unreasonable than 
the clamors of foes. And this happened to the present work. 
The *' History ** was not only assailed by men of a party, but 
by men of a family. They whose relatives had immolated 
their persons, and wrecked their fortunes, by their allegiance to 
the royal cause, were mortified by the silence of the historian : 
the writer was censured for omissions which had never entered 
into his design ; for he was writing less a general history of 
the civil war, than a particular one of ^ the Rebellion," as he 
deemed it Others eagerly protested against the misrepresen- 
tation of the characters of their ancestors ; but, as all family 
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putial ftiid prejudiced than the contemporaiy 
He, ai \aety should be allowed to possess 
of a more immediate knowledge of what he 
the right of that free opinion, which deprived of, 
W wooU «nee to be ''the servant of posterity." Lord Lans- 
jov^tf wK oadigDant at the severity of the military portrait 
«f hai aiMC5«or« 1^ Bidiard Greenvill, and has left a warm 
palliate a conduct which Garendon had honestlj 
I; and recently the late Eari of Ashbumham wrote 
tvv agreeable volumes to prove that Oarendon was jealous 
of the royal favor which the feeble Ashbarnham enjoyed, and 
t» which the descendant ascribed the depredation of that 
fiknwice s character. 

The authenticity of the « History " soon becmme a subject of 

Batic«al attention. The passions of the two great factions 

which ruled our political circles had broken forth from these 

kindling pages of the recent history of their own day. They 

were treading on ashes which covered latent fires. Whenever 

a jwticular sentence raised the anger of some, or a provoking 

epithet for ever stuck to a favorite personage, the offended 

parties were willing to believe that these might be interpohi- 

tious; for it was positively affirmed that such there were. 

Twenty years after its first publication, we find Sir Joseph 

J^kyl, in the House of Commons, solemnly declaring that he 

had reason to believe that the " History of the Rebellion " had 

tti.4 l^en printed faithfully. 

An incident of a very singular nature had occurred, even 
before the publication of the " History," which assuredly was 
unknown to the editors. Dr. Calamy, the historian of the 
nonconformists, at the time that Lord Clarendon's "History" 
was printing at Oxford, was himself on the point of publishing 
his " Narrative " of Baxter, and was anxious to ascertain the 
statements of his lordship on certain matters which entered 
into his own " History." This astute divine, with something 
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of the cunning of the serpent, whatever might be his dovelike 
innocence, hit upon an extraordinary expedient, by submit- 
ting the dignity of his order to pass through a most humiliat- 
ing process. The crafty doctor posted to Oxford ; and there, 
cautiously preserving the incognito, aft^r ingratiating himself 
into the familiarity of the waiter, and then of the perruquier, 
. he succeeded in procuring a secret communication with one 
of the printers. The good man exults in the wonders which 
sometimes may be opened to us by what he terms " a silver 
key rightly applied." The doctor hfid invented the treason, 
and now had only to seek for the traitor. A faithless work- 
man supplied him with a sight of all the sheets printed ; and, 
with a still grosser violation of the honor of the craft, exposed 
the naked manuscript itself to the pr3dng eyes of the critical 
dissenter. To the honor of Clarendon, as far as concerned 
Calamy's narrative, there was no disagreement; but the 
aspect of the manuscript puzzled the learned doctor. It 
appeared not to be the original, but a transcript, wherein he 
observed " alterations and interlineations : " paragraphs were 
struck out, and insertions added. Here seemed an important 
discovery, not likely to remain buried in the breast of the 
historian of the nonconformists; and he gradually let it out 
among his literary circle. The appearance of the manuscript 
fuUy warranted the conviction, of him who was not unwilling 
to believe, that the ** History" of Clarendon had been moulded 
by the hands of those dignitaries of Oxford who were supposed 
to be the real editors. The " History " was soon called, in 
contempt, " the Oxford History." The earliest rumors of a 
corrupt text probably originated in this quarter ; as it is now 
certain, since the confession of Dr. Calamy appears in his 
diary, that he was the first who had discovered the extraordi- 
nary state of the manuscript. 

Some inaccuracies, great negligence of dates, certain appa- 
rent contradictions, and some imperfect details, — often occa- 
sioned by the noble emigrant's distant retirements, deprived. 
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as we BOW know, of his historical catt«ctia«M, — £4 Dot taai 
to dissipale the prevalent suspidons. lite mftnusaifil «m 
frequently called for; but, on inquiry, it was not found in tin 
Bodleian Library: it was said lo be locked op in k boi 
deposited in the library of the Earl of Kouhe::>ter. wbo W 
died since the publication. S< 'atea Ibey be»rd of ■ tiMh 
script, and sometimes of bd o 1: it was reported ibat iW 

autograph work by Lord O' <a, among otber valiMfaba, 
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had been destroyed in the 
house at New Park. The 
nate in their demands, and i 
lalions. 

Abont this period, Oldmi: e of the tcnown^ of tl» 

" Dunciad," stepped Ibrth as . ica] adTeniurer in hiMary. 

He enlisted on the popnlar be claimed tbe hoaen of 

the most devoted patriotism : but in what degree he may have 
merited these will best appear when we shall moi-e intiiniiielj 
discover ihe man himself. Oldmixon had wholly fn2a^i>j 
with a party ; and, K'ing an industrious hand, had a-jiimied to 
himself a good deal of work. Preparatory to hi? copi"Ui 
"History" of the Stnarls, he had preluded by two smaller 
works his " Critical History of England," and hi? •■ Clarendon 
and Whiieloeke Compared." lie had repeatedly iosiauHieJ 
his suspicions, tlial tlie ■■ History of the Rebellion " was not ilie 
entire work of Clarendon; but Ihe more formal atijick. by 
specifying the falsified passages, at length appeared in the 
preface to his " History " <if llie Stuarts. The snlijfct of the 
genuineness of Clarendon's text liad so long ongagi^l public 
discussion, that it evidently induced ibis writer to jiarli.'ulariie 
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it, among other professed disi 
page, as one not the least likely to i 
of his readers. Tlie heavy charge 
at length brought to a positive demi 
the writer's complacency, when wii 
declared, "To all which is prelixt 
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Eberties taken with Clarendon'B History before it came to th§ 
pres$y — each liberties as make it doubtful what part of it is 
Qarendon's, and what not" 

It is here we find the anonymous conununication of ''a 
gentleman of distinction ; " who was soon known to be CoL 
Ducket, an M.P., and a Commissioner of the Excise. The 
colonel details a conversation with Edmund Smith, the poet, 
who died at his seat, that ^ there had been a fine * History ' 
written by Lord Clarendon : bat what was published under 
his name was patchwork, and might as properly be called the 
* History ' of the deans Aldrich, Smalridge, and Atterbury ; 
for to his knowledge it was altered, and he himself was em* 
ployed to interpolate the originaL" In a copy of the " History," 
Smith had scored numerous passages of this sort, and particn* 
larly the famous one of Qnna, which had been implied to 
the character of Hampden. 

We may conceive the sensation produced by this appa- 
rently authenticated tale. Oldmizon in triumph confirms it, 
too, from another quarter; for he af^ieals to ^'a reverend 
divine now living, who saw the Oxford copy by which the 
book was printed, altered, and interpolated." This divine 
was our Dr. Calamy, who could not deny what he had truly 
affirmed. 

The anonymous voucher for this extraordinary charge 
which appears in the preface was an afler-thought of our 
historical scribe at the late hour of publication, when it must 
have occurred to him that the world would require the most 
positive testimony of such a foul forgery. It is remarkable 
that Oldmixon had already, in the body of his work, broadly 
embroidered the narrative. We may form some notion of 
the mode in which this impetuous writer composed history, 
blending his passions with his facts, by observing what he did 
in the present matter. In the text of his history, we di»* 
eover the tale solemnly worked up into a tragic scene of 
penitential remorse on a death-bed; and, still fisirther to 
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appropriato and confirm tbe exciting n&rmtive of Hua (i 
be had nrlfully bolstered it up by an aix-ompaiiying i 
WUen Smith the poet had foialed in the desm[itton of Ort»* 
line (or Cinna, m it is erroneously written in Clarendon), one 
of the doctors slapped Lim on the back, eiduiining with u 
aasevenition, " /( totU do!" And our hislarion proce«dil;] 
" The remorse he expressed for being com-emed in this im> 1 
posture were his last words," He then declarer, thai, in tli^'J 
highly finished portraits of Clarendon, " all likeness is Inst u 
barren superfluity of words, and tlie workings of a prejoJ 
imaginntion, where one may suppose the dmwing was hisoi 
But that titere has been much daubing i 
more dirt in others, put in by his editors, is nnw inconteatiUft^l 
In those <^lumsy jiainters into whose bauds his work fell, that 
ia something so very false and base, that such coin could odI; 
come from a college mint" Thus inconsiderately, but not 
the less maliciously, Oldmison filled hia rapid page, owl 
betrays his eagerness to snatch at any floating nuntir or loose 
conversation, which he gives ihe world with the confldeaM, 
though he could not with the dignity, of hisloricfd tnitJi. 
And it is this reckless abandonment of his pen in hb post- 
haste and partial works of history which must ever wrakca 
our trust in those more interesting portions for whose no- 
thorily he refers lo unknown manuscripts ; and the more sd. 
when we often detect his maimed and warped, and even inter- 
polated, quotations ; and, farther, recollect that OMmixon 
stands himself a convicted criminal at the bar of hiaiorf, 
having been detected in interpolating the historian DaeiiJ 
when employed as editor by Kennet, which sunk tbe value 
of the first edition of that historical collection. 

Uow was this positive and particularizing charge lo be it> 
futed ? Years had elapsed, and Smith bad never whlepend 
such an important secret to any friend. The original maatb 
script had not yet appeared lo confront the detractor, and to 
prove tbe fidelity of the editors. There are difficulties nhicli 
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tmth cannot always surmoant. It is not only easier to raise 
a fidsehood than to prove a truth, but it is possible that there 
may be accidents which may wholly prevent the discovery 
of truth. Of an accusation made years afler the event, and 
the persons no longer in existence, we may never be enabled 
to remove the objections which it has succeeded in raising. 

From this calamity the ^< History " of Clarendon had a nar- 
row escape. All the parties concerned were no longer in life^ 
SAve one, who seemed as much lost to the world, — Atter- 
bary, forgotten in exile. The authenticity of the " History " 
of Clarendon was, however, the concern of literary Europe. 
Foreign journalists conveyed the astounding tale, assuring 
die literary exile, that, if he remained silent, the accusation 
must be considered as proved. The reply did not linger ; for 
a simple &ct demolished this inartificial fabric. Atterbury 
solemnly declared that he had never seen any manuscript of 
Lord Clarendon's ^ History ; ^ that he believed he had never 
exchanged a word in his life with Smith, whose habitual con- 
duct was too loose to tolerate ; and, if that were true which 
Ducket had affirmed, that ^ Smith had died with a lie in his 
month." Atterbury added some new information respecting 
the real editors, who were Dean Aldrich and Bishop Sprats 
and the late Earl of Rochester, the son of Lord Clarendon. 

This unexpected confutation from the sole survivor of 
the accused parties revived the dismayed Clarendonians. 
The cards had changed ; and these in their turn called for a 
sight of that copy of Clarendon said to have been scored by 
Smith. Oldmixon, baffled and mortified, appealed to his com- 
municator; the most idle prevarications were alleged; and 
CoL Ducket even cavilled at the wording of the letter which 
Oldmixon had published. Both parties were anxious to 
fUng the odium on the other ; but neither had the honesty 
to retract the slander. We may believe that thoy were both 
convinced that the manuscript of Clarendon had been tam- 
pered with, but that neither could ascertain either the matter 
VOL. n. 27 
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or the tnanner. Ducket died duriog tbeir emb« 

mid to his last daj persisted in coDfirming his occooat, u 

even furnishing fresh particulars, as Oldmixou afsuree us. 

Ill fhis extraordiuary hieloiy of Ilie (ate of a dupotst 
manuBcripl, which all had inquired after, and none had fonn 
au inddent occurred which pi :o rout Oldmison anil tl 
numerous objeclora to its autt iaty. Seveo books of d 
Clarendon manuscripts at leD| were discovered lodged ml 
the custody of a lawyer in lletl's Buildings, Ht>lbat% 
who waa one of the execulors he second Earl of Clsn»« 
doii ; and, to tlie utter dism •{ Oldmixoo, the often-a 
truverted passage of Ilampdeii j to be seen in the on^naf 
writing of the noble author. .. leni distingnished pen 
ages were admitted to consult the autograph : but when otb 
applied, who came formally armed with an aatognqth let 
of Lord Clarendon, to compare the writing with the mano- 
scripl, the lawyer wa? al.irnied al the hostile invest ig-.iiiun. and 
cautiously evndi-d an ini^peclion by these eager iiiijuirtTs : f*r- 
haps judging, that, whatever might be the coti^equetn'e, the 
trouble was certain. 

Oldniixun. iu his last disti'ess. persisted in deciaring that 
he wns not bound to trust in the geouinenes* of a manuscript 
of which he wajj refused the examination. It niu^t be 
acknowledged, that any partial view of the Clarendon manu- 
script, seen by a few, was not sufficient to estaMi.-h iu 
nuthoriiy with the public ; and cei-tainly till the recent edition 
by Dr. Bandinel appeared, admirably collated, the a^jier-ions 
and surmises of the objectors to it* genuineness had by no 
means been removed, and, we may add, were not wholly 
unfounded. 

This history of the great work of Lord Clarendon would 
be imperfect, did we not develop the real causes which so 
long continued to obficure the inquiry, and iutoKe iiji mys- 
terious publication in the most perplexing intricacy. 

Lord Clarendon himself not only doubted the propriety of 
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the publication, but had even consented to its suppression 
till a ^^ fit season, which was not likely to be in the present 
age." His elevated genius looked far onward to posterity. 
In his remarkable will, he recommended his sons to consult 
Archbishop Sancroft and Bishop Morley ; and it was only his 
second son, the Earl of Rochester, who took an active part. 
The position of editors was as delicate as it was perilous ; 
and it has been aptly described by the last editor, who at 
length has furnished us with a complete Clarendon : ^ The 
immediate descendants of the principal actors were alive; 
many were high in favor ; others were connected by the closer 
links of friendship or alliance." The change of a virulent 
epithet might be charitable, and spare the ulcerated memories 
of a family ; and time, which blunts the keen edge of political 
animosities, might plead for the omission of *' the unfavora- 
ble part of a character," which happened to be rather of a 
domestic than of a public nature. 

All these were important causes which perplexed the 
editorship of the '^ History " of Lord Clarendon ; and there 
were also minor ones which operated on the publication. Dif- 
ficulties occurred in the arrangement of the parts. The earl 
hardly lived to revise his work : portions of the ^ Life " had 
been marked by him to be transferred to the " History." The 
first transcript by Shaw, the secretary of the author, was dis- 
covered to be very incorrect. It was necessary that a fairer 
copy should repur the negligence of the secretary's. Dean 
Aldrich read the proofs, and transmitted them to the Earl of 
Rochester, accompanied by the manuscript copy which the 
earl preserved. The corrections on the proofs were by his 
hand. Sprat, Bishop of Rochester, who then had the repu- 
tation of being the most skilful critic in our vernacular idiom, 
it appears, suggested some verbal alterations. But it was 
affirmed, that the Earl of Rochester had been so scrupulous 
in altering the style of his ^Either, and so cautious not to 
aUow of any variaticMis from the original, that the strictures 
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of Sprat had not been complied with ; which, howerery wv 
not true : for, though the Earl of Rochester would allow no 
hand but his own to correct the proofe, there were omissiona 
and verbal alterations, and oceasionallj may be found what 
went far beyond the mere change of words or phrases. 

The manuscript which Calamj saw at the press shows thtt 
the transcript, however fair, had required corrections; aid 
probably some confusion had sometimes occurred in transfer- 
ring passages from the "Life" into the ** History." ThiB 
only can account for the reasonable suspicions of ^ the Curious 
Impertinent,*' which part had been so gratuitously acted by 
the learned doctor on this occasion, and evidently spread the 
first rumors of a corrupted or an altered text. 

The pretended forgery on Clarendon was nothing but a 
gross imposture. Who was most deeply concerned in the 
fabricated lie, we cannot now ascertain. Of the poet^ how- 
ever, we know, that, after frequent admonitions, he had been 
expelled his college for habitual irregularities; and, having 
lost his election of the censorship of the college, indulged 
vindictive feelings towards Dean Aldrich. It was his delight 
to ridicule and vituperate the Christ-Church deans; and he 
might have called the " History " of Clarendon, " patch-wori^'' 
from some imperfect knowledge picked up at the Oxford press. 
The poet, whose conversation flowed with his wine, on a visit 
at the seat of Col. Ducket, indulging to excess his Epicu- 
rean tastes, there died suddenly of repletion, by prescribing 
for himself so potent a dose, that the apothecary warned him 
of " the perilous stuff; " which advice was received with con- 
tempt. As the scored Clarendon by Smith was never brought 
forth, it probably never existed to the extent described ; and, 
as Smith died unexpectedly, there could have been no scene 
of a death-bed repentance about a forgery which had never 
been committed. The party-lie caught up in conversation 
was too suitable to the purposes of Oldmixon's " History " not 
to be preserved, and even exaggerated : Ducket found a ready 
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tool in a popular historian, who was not too critical in his 
researches, whenever thej answered his end. 

But Truth is the daughter of Time : all the Clarendon 
manuscripts at length were collected together, and now se- 
carelj repose in the Bodleian Library, where, had thej been 
deposited at first, the anxiety and contention which for half a 
century disturbed the peace of honest inquirers had been 
spared. Why they were not there placed, open to public 
inspection, is no longer difficult to conjecture. Although no 
historical fact in the main had been altered, yet omissions and 
variations, and some of a delicate nature, there were, suf- 
ficient to awaken the keen glance of a malicious or an offended 
observer. The anxious solicitude to withdraw the manuscripts 
till they might more safely be examined, at a remote period, 
was the real and the sole cause of their mysterious conceal- 
ment, and led many from party-motives to question the 
authenticity, and others to defend the genuineness, of which 
they were so many years without any evidence. 

This bibliographical tale affords a striking illustration of the 
nature of hearsays, surmises, and cavils ; of confident accusa- 
tioos, but ill parried by vague defences; of the infamous 
fictions to which party-men can be driven; all which were 
the consequences of that apparent suppression of the original 
work, which had occurred from the critical difficulties which 
await the editors of contemporary memoirs. The disinge- 
nuity of both parties, however, is not less observable; for 
while the Clarendonians maintained that the editors, as these 
had protested, scrupulously followed the manuscript, they 
themselves had never seen the original ; and the Oldmixons 
•8 audaciously assumed that it was interpolated and mutilated, 
without, however, producing any other evidence than their 
own surmises, or gross fictions of popular rumors. 

With the fate of Clarendon before his eyes, a witness of the 
injury which this mysterious mode of publishing the ^ History ** 
<^ Lord Clarendon had occasioned, the son of Bishop Burnet 
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Buffered that congenial work, the ^ History of his own Times," 
to participate in the same ill-fortune. On the publication of 
the first volume, this editor promised that the autograph 
^^ should be deposited in the Cottonian Library, for the satas- 
factioQ of the public, as soon as the second volume should be 
printed." This was not done : the editor was repeatedly called 
on to perform that solemn contract in whidi he had engaged 
with the public A recent fire had damaged many of the 
Cottonian Manuscripts ; and this was now pleaded as an excuse 
for not trusting the bishop's manuscript to the chance of 
destruction. Expostulation only met with evasion. We are 
not now ignorant of the real cause of this bi^jbach of a solemn 
duty. The bishop in his will had expressly enjoined that his 
^ History '* should be given in the state in which he had himself 
left it. But the freedom of the paternal pen had alarmed the 
filial editor. He found himself in the exact position whidi 
the son of Lord Clarendon had already pre-occupied. Omis- 
sions were made to abate the displeasure of those who would 
have writhed under the severity of the historian's censure; 
characters were but partially delineated, and the tale sometimes 
was left half told. It happened that the bishop had often sub- 
mitted his manuscript to the eyes of many during his lifetime. 
Curious researchers into facts, and profound observers of 
opinions, had become diligent extractors, more particularly 
the supervisor of the printed proofs ; and, when the printed 
volumes appeared, most of these omissions stood as living 
testimonials to the faithlessness of the prudential editor. The 
margins of various copies, among the curious in literature, 
overflowed with the castrations : the forbidden fruit was 
plucked. We now have the " History" of Burnet, not entirely 
according to " the will " of the fervid chronicler, but as far as 
its restored passages could be obtained ; for some, it is evi- 
dent, have never been recovered.* Thus it happened that 

* Bumet'8 "History," iv. 662, eiilioa It J J. 
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the editors of Clarendon and Burnet form a parallel case, 
Buffering under the inconveniences of editors of contemporary 
memoirs. 

The perplexed feeling of the times in regard to both these 
^ Histories " we may catch from a manuscript letter of the great 
coUector, Dr. Rawlinson: ''Among Bishop Turner's* manu- 
scripts,'* Rawlinson writes, ^ are observations on Lord Claren- 
don's ' History,' when sent him bj old Edward's son, the non- 
juror, who gave it to Alma Mater : if aUercUions were madej 
this may be a means of discovering. I have often wondered 
why the original mantucript of that ' History * is not put into 
some public place to answer all objections ; but, when I consider 
a whimsical family, my surprise is the less. Judge Burnet 
has promised, under his hand, on the backside of every title 
of the second volume of his father's ' History of his Life and 
Times,' to put in the originals into some public library ; but 
quando is the case. I purchased the manuscript of a gentleman 
who corrected the press, when that book was printed; and 
amongst his papers I have cdl the castrations, many of which, 
I believe, he communicated to Dr. Beach's sons, whom T. 
Burnet had abused in a Life of his father, at the end of the 
second volume." f Here, then, the world possessed sufficient 
evidence, at the time of their early appearance, that these 
^ Histories " had suffered variations and omissions by the heirs 
of their authors, and the imperfect executors of their solemn 
and testamentary wilL 

I cannot quit the present subject without a remark on 
these great party ^ Histories" of Clarendon and Burnet Both 
have passed through the fiery ordeal of national opinion; 
and both, with some of their pages singed, remain uncon- 
earned : the one criticised for its solemn eloquence, the other 
ridiculed for its homely simplicity; the one depreciated for 
its partiality, the other for its inaccuracy ; both alike, as we 

* Sic in original, but probably Tanner. 

t Bawlinson'8 Bodleian Maniucripto, vol. iL lett 88. 
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THE WAR AGAINST BOOKS- 



The history of our literature, at the early era of printing, till 
the first indications appear of what is termed ^ copyrighty" 
forms a chapter in the history of our civilization which has 
not been opened to us. 

This history includes two important incidents in our literary 
annals : the one, an e3q)osition of the complicate arts practised 
by an alarmed government to possess an absolute control over 
the printers, which annihilated the freedom of the press ; and 
the other, the contests of those printers and booksellers who 
bad grants and licenses, and other privileges of a monopoly, 
with the rest of the brotherhood, who maintained an equal 
right of publication, and contended for the freedom of the 
trade. 

Although Caxton, our first printer, bore the title of Regitu 
Impressor, printed books were still so rare in this country 
under Richard the Third, that an act of parliament in 1483 
contains a proviso in favor of aliens to encourage the impor- 
tation of books. During a period of forty years, books were 
supplied by foreign printers, some of whom appear to have 
accompanied their merchandise, and to have settled them- 
selves here. It became necessary to repeal this privil^e 
conceded to foreign presses, when, under Henry the Eighth, 
the art of printing was skilfully exercised by the king's 
natural subjects ; and to protect the English printers, lest their 
art should decline from a failure of encouragement 

Our earliest printers were the vendors and the binders 
of their own books, and their domicile on their titlepages 
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directed the curious to their abodes^ Few in number, their 
limited editions, it is conjectured, did not exceed from two to 
four hundred copies. The first printers were generally meo 
of competent wealth, and every book was the sole proper^ of 
its single printer. The separate departments of author, book- 
seller, and bookbinder, were, not yet required ; for as yet then 
was no ^ reading public" Some of our ancient printers cooi' 
bined all these characters in themselves. The commerce of 
literature had not yet opened in the speculative vendors of 
books, and that race of writers who have been designated io 
the modem phrase as '^authois by profession." The veiy 
nature of literary property could only originate in a more 
advanced and intellectual state of society, when unsettled 
opinions and contending principles would create a growing 
demand for books which no one yet contemplated, and a 
property, of a novel and peculiar nature, in the very thoughts 
and words of a writer. 

The art of printing, confined within a few hands, was 
usually practised under the patronage of the king, or the arch- 
bishop, or some nobleman. There existed not the remotest 
suspicion that the simple machinery of the printer's press 
could ever be converted into an engine of torture to try the 
strength or the truth of the church and the state. Sedition, 
or any allusion to public affairs, never entered the brains of 
the ingenious mechanics, solely occupied in lowering the 
prices of the text-writers in the manuscript market by their 
own novel and wondrous transcript Their first wares had 
consisted of romances, which were consulted as authentic 
histories ; " dictes, or sayings," of ancient sages which no one 
cared to contradict ; and homilies and allegories whose volo- 
minousness had * no tediousness. Neither did the higher 
l>o\vors ever imagine that any control seemed needful over the 
printer's press. They only lent the sanction of their names, 
or the shelter of their abode, at the Abbey of Westminster or 
the Monastery of St. Alban's, to encourage the manufiicture 
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of a novel curiosity, for ite beautiful toy, a printed book ; 
and the press at first was at once free and innocent. 

But the day of portents was not slow in its approach : a 
stirring age pressed on, — an age for books. Under Henry the 
Eighth, books became the organs of the passions of mankind, 
and were not only printed, but spread about; for, if the 
presses of England dared not disclose the hazardous secrets 
of the writers, the people were surreptitiously furnished with 
English books from foreign presses. It was then that the 
jealousy of the state opened its hundred eyes on the awful 
track of the strange omnipotence of the press. Then fiist 
began that Wab against Books, which has not ceased in 
our time. 

Perhaps he who first, with a statesman's prescient view, 
had contemplated on this novel and unknown power, and, as 
we shall see, had detected its insidious steps stealing into the 
cabinet of the sovereign, was the great minister of this great 
monarch. It has been surmised that the cardinal aimed to 
crush the head of the serpent by stopping the printing-press 
in the Monastery at St Alban*s, of which he was the abbot ; 
for that press remained silent for half a century. In a con- 
vocation, the cardinal expressed his hostility against printing ; 
assuring the simple clergy, that, if they did not in time sup- 
press printing, printing would suppress them.* This great 
statesman, at this early period, had taken into view its remote 
consequences. Lord Herbert has curiously assigned to the 
cardinal his ideas as addressed to the pope: ''This new 
invention of printing has produced various effects of which 
your holiness cannot be ignorant. If it has restored books 
and learning, it has also been the occasion of those sects and 
schisms which daily appear. Men begin to call in question 
the present faith and tenets of the church ; and the laity read 
the Scriptures, and pray in their vulgar tongue. Were this 

• See a cnrioiu note of Heanie*B, in his Gloesary to " Peter LaDgtoft*t 
Chronicle,*' p. 686; also Herbert*s "Typog. Antiq.," p. 1486. 
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suffered, the oommon people might come to believe that then 
was not 80 much use of the clergy. If men were pefsnaded 
that they could make their own way to Gvod, and in their 
ordinary language as well as Latin, the authority of the msai 
would iaU, which would be very prejudicious to our eodeii- 
astical orders. The mysteries of religion must be kept ia 
the hands of priests, — the secret and arcanum of dmitli 
gOTemment. Nothing remains more to be done than to pi^ 
yent further apostasy. For this purpose, since printing could 
not be put down, it were best to set up learning against lean- 
ing ; and, by introducing able persons to dispute, to su^ieod 
the laity between fears and controversies. Since printing 
cannot be put down, it may still be made useful." Thus dM 
statesman, who could not by a single blow annihilate thb 
monster of all schism, would have wrestled with it with i 
statesman's policy. 

The cardinal at length was shaken by terrors he had oeyer 
before felt from the hated press. This minister had writhed 
under the printed personalities of the rabid Sk£lton and the 
merciless Rot ; but a pamphlet in the form of ^^ the Suppli- 
cation of Beggars " is a famed invective, which served as a 
prelude to the fall of the minister. The author, Simon Fish, 
had been a student of Gray's Inn, where, in an Aristophanic 
interlude, he had enacted his grace the cardinal to the life, 
and deemed himself fortunate to escape from his native shores 
to elude the gripe of Wolsey. In this pamphlet, all the pov- 
erty of the nation, — for our national poverty at all times is 
the cry of " the beggars," — the taxation and the grievances, 
are all laid to the oppression of the whole motley prelacj. 
These were the thieves and the freebooters, the cormorants 
and the wolves, of the state ; and the king had nothing 
more to do than to put them to the cart's tail, and end 
all the beggary of England by appropriating the monastic 
lands. 

On a day of a procession at Westminster^ this seditious 
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tract, aiming at the annihilation of the whole revenues of 
churchmen, was found scattered in the streets. Wolsej had 
the copies carefully gathered and delivered to him, to prevent 
any from reaching the king's eyes. Merchants, at that day, 
were often itinerants in their way of trade with their foreign 
correspondents, and frequently conveyed to England these 
writings of our fugitive reformers. Two of these merchants, 
by the favor of Anne Bullen, had a secret interview with the 
king. They offered to recite to the royal ear the substance 
of the suppressed libeL '* I dare say you have it all by 
heart," the king shrewdly observed, and listened. After a 
pause, Henry let &11 this remarkable observation: "If a 
man should puU down an old stone wall, and begin at the 
lower part, the upper might chance to &11 on his head." 
What at that moment was passing in the sagacious mind of 
the future regal reformer, is now more evident than probably 
it was to its first hearers. Wolsey, suspicious and troubled, 
came to warn the king of " a pestilent heretical libel being 
abroad." Henry, suddenly drawing the very libel out of his 
bosom, presented a portentous copy to the startled and falling 
minister. The book became a court-book; and ''the witty 
atheistical author," as the Roman-Catholic historian designated 
him, was invited back to England under the safeguard of the 
royal protection. 

But the secret and perhaps the yet obscure influence of 
the press must often have been apparent to Henry the 
Eighth, when the king sat in council. There he marked 
the alarms of Wolsey, and the terrified remonstrances of the 
entire body of '' the Papelins ; " and, when the day came that 
their ejectors filled their seats, the king discovered, that, though 
the objects were changed, the same dread of the press con- 
tinued. The war against books commenced : an expurgatory 
index, or a catalogue of prohibited books, chiefly English, was 
sent forth before Henry had broken with the papal power; 
subsequently, the fresher proclamation declared the books of 
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the Papelins to be ^ 8editioii8,'' as the use of ^ the new lean- 
ing " had been anathematized as *^ hereticaL" 

In these rapid events, dates become as essential as argu- 
ments. In 1526, anti-popery books, with their disperserB, 
were condemned as heretical. In 1535, all books fitToring 
popery were decreed to be " seditions books.** There were 
books on the king's supremacy, for or against, which ooet 
some of their writers their heads ; and there were ** injone- 
tions against English books," frequently renewed as ''pes- 
tilent and infectious learnings."* All these show that now 
the press had obtained activity, and betray the uneasy coo- 
dition of the ruling powers, who were startled by a 8Dpe^ 
natural voice which they had never before heard. 

When the first persecution of " the new religion " occurred, 
it did not abate the secret importations of Lutheran books.t 
These with the merchant had become an article of commerce ; 
and with the zealous dispensers, an article of faith : both 
alike ventured their lives in conveying them to London and 
other places, and even smuggled them into the universities. 
They landed their prohibited goods in the most distant places, 
at Colchester or in Norfolk. One of these chapmen in this 
hazardous commodity of free-thinking was at last caught at 
his bookbinder's. He suffered at the flaming stake, and others 
met his fate. 

It was now apparent that the secrecy and velocity of con- 
veying the novel projects of reform, which could not othe^ 
wise have been communicated to the great body of the people 
till this awful instrument had been set to work ; the unity 
of opinion which it might create among the confused mul- 
titude ; and the passions which a party, either in terror or in 
triumph, could artfully rouse in the sympathies of men,— 

* Stiype'8 "Memorialis" i. 844 and 218. 

t A curious and a copious catalogue of these books, " though the boob 
themselves are almost perished/* may be seen in Stzype^s " Eccleaiaitioii 
Memorials," i. 165. 
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were felt and acknowledged by the monarch, who had him- 
self staked the possession of his independent dominion on 
the energy and the eloquence of a single book/ to prepare 
his people for his meditated emancipation from the tiara; 
and, were any other proof wanting, we discover the terror of 
the Bishop of Durham, on the appearance of '* a little book 
printed in English, issuing from Newcastle." His lordship 
writes in great trepidation to the minister Cromwell of this 
portentous little book, "like to do great harm among the 
people ; ** and advising that " letters be directed to all havens, 
towns, and other places, to forbid the book to be sold." All 
the ports to be closed against " a little book brought by some 
folks from Newcastle " ! These incidents were certain demon- 
strations of the political influence of this new sovereignty 
of the printing-press. 

In the simplicity of this early era of printing, the same 
bishop had all the copies of Tindal's Testament bought up 
at Antwerp, and burned. The English merchant employed 
on this occasion was a secret follower of the modem apostle, 
who, on his part, gladly furnished all the unsold copies which 
had hung on hand, anxious to correct a new edition which 
he was too poor to publish. When one of the Tindalites 
was prombed his pardon if he would reveal the name of the 
person who had encouraged this new edition, he accepted 
the grace; and he assured the Lord ChanceUor that the 
greatest encourager and supporter of his Antwerp friends 
had been the bishop himself, who, by buying up half the un- 
sold impression, had enabled them to produce a second. This 
was the first lesson which taught that it is easier to bum 
authors than books. 

There were two methods by which governments could 

• The book, " De YerA Differentia inter Regiam PotesUtem et Eoclesia*- 
ticam," was called '*the Kind's Book.'' It seems that the scholastio 
monarch gave some finishing strokes to what had probably paned through 
the hands of his most expert casuists. 
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countenct the inraDTenienees of tlie pr«ai : llie eat, bj <£p- 
ping ilB -ninga, and cantracling ibe epben of tU acUoc, vUdi 
we shall see was early altemptud; and tbe olho', bj admiljj 
tumiog its TebemeMce into an opposite direetkn, "*"^"g the 
pre.sd oonlend with the press, aud by diTisioo weakeo iM 
dominiOD. 

Heiii7 the Eigtilb left the s > had lumscdi' crested wilh 
iis aw^ened spirit. The th icceoding reignw. Bftia|t ai 

direct oppoeitioD to each oti iatorbed the taiDda of At 

people; controversies raged boaka nwdlipBcd. 7lw 

sphere of publication widenci is vertigjiioiM en, [wiiitwi 

greatly increased in the rei Edward the Sixth. Btf 

the craft did not flourish, wh craftmeo bad becone nu- 

merous. We hare the coolu ity aitthoritj of one of tfa 

most eminent printers, [bat U «cttee of &e av^ asd 1l^ 
cost of the malt' rial?, had hecome so eieeedinjilv i?har»«iWe. 
that the priDlers wfre driven by necPsijilv tti ihniw thiz'miclvei 
into tlie hands of " the s la I i oner*,'' or bi>ok*ellers, for " imall 
gaiiis." " li is probahle, that, at ihi* period, tlie primers per- 
ceived ihnt leiicling their books at tlie priaiiiig-offn'e wa? noi 
a mode which made them sufficiently piiblio. This is ihe 
first indication ihni llie printing, and the |iiibli«itioD or the 
sale of botik.'', were becoming separate trades. 

In this history of the progress of the pres? in our country. 
the Stationers' Company now appears. This institution be- 
comes ail important branch of our investigation, for its in- 
fluence over our lileratitre ; for its monopoly, opposed to the 
interests of other publishers ; and. above all, for the pMctice 
of the government in converting this company into a ready 
instrument to restrain llie freedom of the press. 

Anterior to the invention of printing, there flourished a 
craft or trade who were deiioniinatod " stationers : " thtv wire 
scribes and lunuers. and deidci-s iu manuscript copies, and in 
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parchment and paper, and other literary wares. It is believed 
by our antiqiiaries that thej derived their denomination from 
their fixed locality, or stcUian in a street, either by a shop or 
shed ; and probably, when their former occupation had gone, 
still retained their dealings in literature, and turned to book- 
sellers.* This denomination of ^ stationers," indicating their 
stationary residence, would also distinguish them from the 
itinerant vendors, who, in a more subordinate capacity at a 
later period, appear to have hawked about the town and the 
ooontry pampldets and other portable books. 

In the reign of Philip and Mary, ^ the Stationers " were 
granted a charter of incorporation, and were invested with 
the most inquisitorial powers. 

The favors of a tyrant are usually favors to individuals 
who profit at the cost of the community, and who themselves, 
overlooking every principle of justice, bind up their own 
selfish monopoly with the prosperity of criminal power. This 
we discover in the Company of Stationers, who were the will- 
ing dupes of that absolute power in the State which had 
created the corporation to do its watchful work, to carry on 
the war against books ; and, by their passive obedience, they 
secured to themselves those privileges and licenses, and other 
monopoUes, which they now amply enjoyed. 

By this charter of the Stationers, it was specified that no 
one was to exercise the art of printing, unless he was one 
of the society ; and the corporation, with their extraordinary 
but lawiiil authority, were to search as often as they pleased 
any house or chamber, &c., of any stamper or printer or 
binder or seller of any manner of books, which they deemed 

* Pegge, in his " Anecdotes of the English Language/* has somewhat 
crudely remarked that ^ the term * stationers * was appropriated to book$eUer$ 
ia the year 1633 ; *' but it was so long before. It is extraordinary that Mr. 
Todd, well read in our literary history, admits this imperfect disclosure of 
Pegge into the " Dictionary of the English Language.'* The terms ** sta- 
tioner ** and ** bookseller ** were synonymous and in common use in the reign 
of Elizabeth; and may be found in Baret*s ** Alvearie/* 1578. 
VOL. n. 28 
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• The Charter may be found Id Herlwns " 
p. ISM. 

t Strypc'5 '■ M.'niuriiil^i" iii. part 3, p. 130. 
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manner of book, except the same be first licensed hy her 
majesty hy express words in writing^ or by six of her privy 
council,^ ♦ 

When we recollect that the Stationers' Company under 
Mary were composed of the very same individuab who, two 
years after under Elizabeth, were busily ornamenting their 
shelves with all their late " seditious and heretical " books, and 
in removing out of sight all their late lawful and loyal ware, 
this transition of the feelings must have placed them in a posi- 
tion painful as it was ridiculous. But the true genius of a 
commercial body is of no party, save the predominant : pliant 
with their interests, a corporation, like a republic, in their 
zealous union can do that with public propriety, which, in the 
individuals it is composed of, would be incongruous and 
absurd. 

The rage of government in this war against books was 
still sharper at a later period, provoked by the spread of the 
Mar-prelate pamphlets. A decree of the Star-chamber in 
1586, among other orders, allows no printer to have an addi- 
tional press without license ; awards that there shall be no 
printing in any obscure part of a house ; nor any printer out 
of the city of London, excepting at the two Universities ; and 
till "' the excessive multitude of printers be abated, diminished, 
or by death given over,'' no one shall resume that trade ; and 
that the wardens of the Stationers' Company, with assistants, 
shall enter at all times warehouses, shops, &c, to seize all 

* In the Lansdowne Maniucripts, 48, fol. 76, will be found " an act to 
restrain the licentious printing of unprofitable and hurtfbl books/* 1680. 
After declaring that the art of printing is " a most happy and profitable in- 
vention/* it is pointed at those " who pen or translate in the English tongue 
poesies, ditties, and songs; serving for a great part of them to none odier 
end, what titles soever they bear, but to set up an art of making lascivious 
and ungodly love, to the intolerable corruption of life and manners ; caid 
to the no tmaU or sufferoAk waste of the treasure of this realm, which is thereby 
consumed in paper, a forren and chargeahU oommodiiie.** The first paper 
made in England was at Dartford, in 1588, by a German, who was knighted 
by the queen. 
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" If^ttcr-preasea, and other printing inslnmBBlBi lo be Aeftn^ 
melted, sawed in pieces, broken or balicred ai Uie nulVk 
forge."* Amid all Ih'it book-phobia, a curionB rinwautaBM 
occurred. The learned could not ptwacuW their studies for 
the proliibition againnt many esci-llent worics, writKa by 
those who were "addicted to 1 rrore of I'opery in fimi|i 
partH " and which also oootaii matlere agiiinat the ilua 

of this land." In this dilem a lingular expedieat WM 
adopted. The archbi^bop all "Astainus de Pj^jjIm, 

a merchant IxKtkseller, to brins thw realm totat foe cnpim 

of eveij such Mirt of books ; . this condition <mlj, th^ 

they be first brought to me, so detirerrd only to Koeh 

pei-^ons whom we deem moat men to hare the reading 

of them," At thb time it mti ro bcm an a&ir of eon- 
Hiderable delicacy and difficulty ibtain a qootatioa, wttbrnt -4 
first hnstenitig lo Ijimbelh Paliice, there to be quesiioned '. 

Printing ami lilcr.Uiire. during the long n'ign of ElizaWib. 
in ppite of all tlie?e Star-chamber edii-t.s amazingly increased; 
there seemed to be a pwell from all the presses. Of 175 
etaliiuuTs, 140 had tnken their freedom since this queen'* 
acirs-ion. "So mneh had printing and learning come in 
roqin'sl under ihe Re format ion." ob-iTves our hi-Ioriea! anci- 
(piary Strype. And such was the proud exultation of the 
great printer John Day. that, when he ci>mpared ihe darkness 
of the preceding period with what this publisher of Fus's 
mighty tomes of Martyrology deemed its purer enlightenment, 
he never ]iriiitcd his name without this phhy insinuation ti* 
Ihe reiiiler, "Arise; tor ii is Day:" Books not only nnilii- 
plied. hul unquestionably it wa^ at this period that tirsi ap- 
peared till- art of aiding these Cjihemeral producliocis of llie 
pres." whieh supplied the wants of numerous n-arier*. The 
rights of aiilhiirs had hilherto derived a partial esislence in 
privilege eoneeded by the royal patron; but il wa? now iluit 

• Thi* iliHTW •>( thf Sht C'huinber i^ primed in Uttborfs " Ti-pos"Flii- 
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thej first gathered the fuller harvests of public favor. We 
shall shortly find a notice among the book-trade of what is 
termed "copyright"* 

If the freedom of the press had been wholly wrested fit>m 
the printers, it was not the sole grievance in the present state 
of our literature ; for another custom had been assumed, which 
hung on the royal prerogative, — that of granting letters 
patent, or privileged licenses, under the broad seal, to indivi- 
duals, to deal in a specific class of books, to the exclusion of 
every other publisher. Possibly the same secret motive 
which had contrived the absolute control of the press sug- 
gested the grants of these privileges. One enjoyed the 
privilege of printing Bibles; another, all law-books; an- 
other, grammars ; another, " almanacs and prognostications ; ^ 
and another, ballads, and books in prose and metre. These 
privileges assuredly increased the patronage of the great, and 
the dispensations of these favors were doubtless often abused. 
A singing-man had the license for printing music-books, which 
be extended to that of being the sole vendor of aU ruled 
pi^per, on the plea, that, where there were ruled lines, musical 
notes might be pricked down ; and a private gentleman, who 
was neither printer nor stationer, had the privilege of print- 
ing grammars and other things, which he fiEumed out for a 
considerable annual revenue, by which means these books 
were necessarily enhanced in price. 

Such monopolies, which entered into the erroneous policy 
of that age, and the corrupt practices of patronage, long con- 
tinued a source of discontent among the generality. This 
was now a period when the spirit of the times raised up men 
who would urge their independent rights. A struggle en- 

* The privilege of a royal grant to the anthor was the only protection 
the author had for any profits of his work. Heniy the Eighth grsnted Pals- 
grave his exclusive right for the printing of his book fyr seven years. Bishop 
Cooper obtained a privilege for the sale of his " Thesaorns " for twelve 
years ; and a translator of Tadtoi, for his version, daring his natural lift. 
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9ued between the monopoliais and the exclnded, who c 
ored fin- the freedom of the trade. " Unruly printera " 
onlj reeiated when their own houses were besieged hy the 
" searchers " of the staiioners, but openly pereisted in prio^ 
iiig any "lawfnl books " they chose, in defiance of any n>v»l 
privilege. A busy lawyer had i feed, who qoestioneit tlus 
siretch of the prerogative. Bi e palriolism or the dc«[iair 
of these "unruly printers" le< he Clink or to Ludgaie,— ■ 
to impri!soumcnt or to bankr ! 'He day hnd not y9bm 

arrived when civil freedom, li youthful and bold, widv ■ 

impunity could " kick against ricks " of tho prerogstivq^ I 

It is curious here to discov* t the aggrieved had evoa 

formed "a trade-union" for ■ Sntiona to defend snits at 

law against the privileged ; a «hcD they wen reminded 
that this mode only aggravated r troubles, and wera mikti 4 
by the sleek monopclista ivliut t!icy would gain if all were in 
common, which, as the privih-gcd a:i:-iiiiii-ii. -ivould m:ike 
havoc tor one man to tmdo another," — that is, those who were 
patcutlcfs would undo the patentees, — these Cains, in the 
bitteniess of ilicir hearts, fiercely replied to their more favorcJ 
brothers. ■• We should make you beggars like onr.*clves : " * 

Amid lliosc elauiors in the commonwealth of literature, ibe 
paieniees became alarmed at the danger of having their pat- 
ents revoked, Tlie booksellers had become the more pros- 
j)Crou# race ; and some of these, combining with the .Siationeri" 
Company, opjMised the privileged few. The ndvocales fi.r the 
fivedom of the trade advanced a proposition too lender to l-e 
handled by [he Doctor of Civil Law, who was chosen for the 
arbiiralor. At once these boldly impugned the prenipiiivc 
royal it.^iclf in its exerci:^e of granting privileges to printers. 
which llicy declared was agniiist law : and however ihev might 
more successfully urge, that the belter [wlicy for the public 
was to admit of conipelition, and moderating of prices by 
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this freedom of publication, ihej add, '^ So, too, let every man 
print what ' lawful book ' he choose, without any exceptions ; 
even ' any book of which the copies thereof had been bought 
of the authors for their money.' " Here we find the first 
notice of " copyright,'* and the very inadequate notions yet 
entertained of its nature. 

The plea of the patentees more skilfully addressed the 
Doctor of Civil Law by their assumption of the irrefragable 
rights of the royal prerogative. Their own privileges they 
maintained by the custom, as they showed that ^^ all princes 
in Christendom had granted privileges for printing, some- 
times for a term of years, or for life ; that ancient books bore 
this inscription, Oum privilegio ad imprimendum solum ; that 
the queen's progenitors had exercised this right, and would 
any dare to lessen her majesty's prerogative?" All infringers 
had ever been punished. They further urged, that the good 
of the commonwealth required that printing should be in the 
hands of known men ; being an art most dangerous and per- 
nicious, if it were not straitened and restrained by politic order 
of the prince or magistrates. With truer arguments, they 
alleged that many useful books were now published unprofit- 
able to the patentees, who had no other means of repaying 
themselves but by the sale of other books restricted to them 
by the protection of their privileges ; and, finally, they de- 
clared that the public were incurring some danger that good 
books might not be printed at all if privileges were revoked, 
for the first printer was at charge for the author's paiiis and 
other extraordinary cost ; but should any succeeding printer 
who had *^ the copy yraiis " sell cheaper on better paper, and 
with notes and additions, it would put an end to the sale of 
the original edition : and they pithily conclude with the old 
wisdom, that ^ it is easier to amend than to invent" Here 
again we see specified the cost of " copyright " in the publi- 
cation of a new book. 

This attempt to open the freedom of the trade, which oc- 
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cign of Elt^^H 
e dioiwpo&iImH 



cuTTL-d about 1583, the twenty-Gllti Tear of the reign oi 
b<-ili. lit length was not wholly unsucoeasliil : 
conL'eded certain advantages i* anil about tweniT jBan 9 
seijuently, towards the end of thai queen's reign, when iht 
cral^ of authorship, adapting its wares to the bakitm v€ 
the dny, was practist;d by a —*--'« nee of popuUf wrilOi) 
tliP hookseUers beoaoie atmosi 1 eole pldiUaber* «f kwk^ 
empltiyiBg the printer* in it ingl« capMdiy.t 

In this war agHiiui books •«¥«?« ilecKp of ibe Sor 

Cbttmber, 1586, was r«newi h stnMer [iruhiUlioot Hid 

more penal severity by a dec ' (he Slur Ctuunber, ■■dti 

Chiirles the First, in 1637. iog luul printtTS mtm aam 

jiiiici.-il nnder the Bupervisioi lie great officers of stale; 

law-books were to be judicion pproved by the Lord ciac^ 
justice i historical works were 1 >e eubtnilted to lbs M«»;_fl 
tariesofMate: hi'mliiry was Ifft m the lor<l mamhal ; divinity,'^ 
phy.jie, philosophy, and poetry wtre lo be !*iinciioiied by tbt 
Airhbishop of Ciintcrbury or the Bishop ol' Londnn. Two 
copies of every work were lo be preserved in cusioilv. lo 
prevenl any alterations being made in the published volumes, 
whifh would he delected on their comparison. Admintble 
preparatory and preventive meiL-iures I Ilt're would eiisue a 
genenil ]iurgaiion of every atom in the hninan tiystem. <m.-cr- 
siotiing obstructions to the doctrines and discipline ol" itie 
Churi'h of England and ihe sl.ile of govenmieni. The aim 
of all ihese decrees and proclamations was to ahriii^ iht- 
numliiT of printers, and lo invigorate the absolute piiwtr 
confiTred on the Sliilinners' Company, who had long deliveri.i.1 
themselves, bound hand and fool, to the government, tor the 
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servile possesBion of their privileges. Printers were still 
limited to twenty, as in the reign of Elisabeth ; and only four 
letter-founders allowed. Every printed book on paper was 
to bear the impress of the printer's name, on pain of corporal 
punishment They held books in such terror, that even those 
which had formerly been licensed were not allowed to be 
reprinted, without being " reviewed," as they express it, and 
rewatched by placing on guard this double sentineL There 
are some extraordinary clauses* which betray the feeble in- 
fancy of the rude policy of that day. The decree teUs us, 
that Sprinting in comers without license had been usually 
done by joumejnnen out of work ; '* and, to provide against this 
source of inquietude, it compels the printers to employ all 
jonmejnnen out of employ, ^ though the printer should be 
able to do his own work without these journeymen : " and, 
in the same spirit of compulsion, it ordains that all such un- 
employed shall be obliged to work whenever called on.* 
Masters and men were equally amenable to fines impossible 
to be paid, and penal pains almost too horrible to endure, 
short of life, but not of ruin : a dark, a merciless, a mocking 
tribunal, where the judges sate the prosecutors, and whose 
unwritten laws hung on their own lips; and where to dis- 
charge any accused person as innocent was looked on as a re- 
proach of their negligence, or an imputation of their sagacity. 
Did the severity of these decrees produce the evils they 
encountered ? or was it the existence of the evils which pro- 
voked the issue of these edicts ? Did the terrific executions 
eradicate the political mischief? There was no free press in 
Elizabeth's reign, and yet libels abounded I The government 
compulsively contracted the press by their twenty station- 
ary printers; and, behold! movable presses, whose ubiqui- 
ty was astonishing as their ceaseless working. An invisible 

* Thb remarkable ** Decree of Btarr-chamber cooceming Printing " was 
in the poeeeMion of Tliomas Hollis, and is printed in the Appendix to his 
curioos If emoirs, p. 041. 
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printer mysterioosljr scatlercd fau poUtoatiaM faen tat 

there during the coiilesi of the Sbr^mlaU ftttion whb Ikt 

bi^liops ; and the libels of the Jesuit Vattaat, aad MlMn of 

the RomuD partj, were as 

minister. The same occurred wboD tb4 Star 

guiJed by the genius of Land : '*" altar waa ra 
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isms were a shout of triumph- 
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hoarded ; ami the author, [ 

obtains a popiilarkty, which oflt 

no chance to acquire. 

The secret design of all tbee< 
the printers in passive obedieiu. 
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for each separate irnvem- 
i.riu.ipl,-s. ma.mVM., 
i:irkiilik' imifiinniiy in iht-ir priit-ediufff wirh liif pr 
lii thi- iirbitriiry days of CbarlfS the Second, an c\li-aordiiii 
il' not ;in iiniiai-ious utii-mpt was made tu wrtTl ihc an 
printing mil iif the hands of ils protVri^rs. and to plart- 
press wliully iit the disposal of the sovereign. This usuq. 
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but one printer far all England, and that printer the king ! 
This was giving at onoe the most elevated and the most 
degraded notions of ^ the divine art," which this servile 
assomer describes can ^ not only bereave the king of his good 
name, but of the very hearts of his people." * 

We observe the lamentations of these advocates of arbitrary 
power over the freedom of the press, or, as such maintained, 
the confusion produced ^ by the exorbitant and unlawful 
exercise of printing in modem times." They appeal to the 
miseries and calamities not only recently witnessed in our 
own country, but in Germany, France, the Netherlands, and 
Switzerland. Wherever they track a footstep of the liberty 
of the press, they pause to discover its accompanying calamity. 
One of these writers, to convey an adequate notion of the 
spread and political influence of the press, has thrown out a 
very excitable remark : ^ Had this art been known in the time 
of the grand profession of the Donatist and Arian heresy, 
it would have drowned the world in a second deluge of blood 
and confusion, to its utter destruction long time since," -^^ 
a stroke of church history which might suggest a whole 
volume I 

The interests of the printers had coincided with the designs 
of government in limiting the number of presses; for the 
policy of their narrow confederacy was, the fewer printers, 
the more printing 1 But the interests of the booksellers were 
quite opposite: they were for encouraging suiMiruumerary 
printers, and overstocking the printing-offices with journey- 
men ; and by this means they succeeded in bringing the 
printers down to their price or their purpose ; and it is insinu- 
ated, on the Machiavelian principle, that, the number being 

• ** The Originml and Growth of Printinf^, collected oot of IHttory and 
the Records of thu Kingdom/* kc., by Kichard Atkynii, Kmj., 16Q4. In 
this rare tract first appeared a narratire of the intrtMlui^Jon of printing into 
Oxford, before Caxton^ by the printer Franri* CorMllls, to prore that print- 
ing was brought into England by Henry the Hlxth. 
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This project to reguliite the press by L'E^trange ohitrtv 
turned on the doxterous management of the printers. He 
calculated, for tour thousand pounds, lo buy up the presses ■•\ 
the iMKir jiriuien', who ivcre willing to be rcimbursfd. and 
look to belter trades. The bolder projei-t wii;* lo emancipairr 
Uie printers from Ibc tyrauuy of the booksellers, by which 
means they would no longer be necessitated to print whatever 
their ma^iiers ordered. The printers at this nioniCDl had 
menaced to separate iliemi^lves from the stationers with a 
view of their own. 

The printers had been gradually deprived of any share? 
ill new pubhcaiions ; tliey bad been thrown out of all copy- 
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right, and piobably had grown somewhat jealous of their 
proaperoos masters : the printers complained that they were 
nothing else than shiyes to the booksellers. They called for 
an independent company of ^ the mystery ; " and, reverting to 
the costom of the early printers, they desired to have their 
own presses under their own management, and to print only 
the copies of which they themselves were the proprietors. 

The future licenser of the press, who was throwing his net 
to haul in all these fish at a cast, took advantage of this 
project, which at once was levelled at the freedom of the trade 
and the fi^edom of the press. Printers solely working on 
their own copies would indeed check ^ the ungovernable am- 
bition of the booksellers ** by diminishing their copyrights ; 
while those ^ unhappy printers " would be relieved, who, at 
present, have no other work than what ^ the great dealers in 
treasonous or seditious books" furnished them. All these 
were but the ostensible motives ; for the real object designed 
was, that the printers should become the creatures of the 
patronage of government ; and, by the diminution of their 
number, the contracted circle would be the more easily man- 
aged. 

Such were the systematic struggles of our governments in 
the revival of the severe acts for the regulation of printing 
at various periods. It was long assumed that printing was 
not a free trade, but always to remain under regulation. 

When Dr. Johnson, laboring under the pressure of his an- 
cient notions, contending with the clear perception of his 
sceptical sagacity, once stood awed before the sublime effusion 
of Milton's '^ Areopagitica," he hazarded this opinion ; for, by 
balancing his notions, it cannot be accepted as a decision : 
^ The danger of such unbounded liberty, and the danger of 
bounding it, have produced a problem in the science of gov- 
ernment, which human understanding seems unable to solve." 

And, whatever either the advocates or the adversaries of 
the freedom of tlie press may allege, this problem in the 
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science <^ government remains as inM^uble «t tkb d^ » i| 
any fonner period, — a truth demonstraled bj a c 
which has repeatedly occurred iu oar own political iualarj. 
The noble treatise of Milton for a free pre^s bad not tfao 
Elighteat influence on that very parUanieDt whose membeiB 
liiid long suSered from its op^ lion. The Catholics cUm- 
ored for a free press under irles the Second; but the 
under James the Secood. 
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Dem-amizl ■ Aront if eoak pU- 

lOM^j, a. »>. 
DtALU-n, i. IW-ITL 
[hcTHiBjam oT itya, S. It. 
DiOBT, Sir Kenclm, fak iTaiftffartk 

powder, ii. SIB. 

runso-Boii. ixoaM id th«, fi. 

MLZT's cdiboB of old ptafi. it. 



lea, <B(t. 


»«*«. primitiv*. i. SBT-WS. 


'LUHmu, and tfatir omAiI labo 


tXATic Ta«t> a a» &m ^ 


ii. B3S 


7Ui\^ ll.. ii. aw, aio. 
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uuTisn of (be nifa of Di>- 


nally, U. 156; DuU M> Hylei 


»<h, ii. ITS-W*. ^^ 


poem, ur : tfae flm English l _ 




«ly. !•!. 


i. in; hi* gnMial wi>fc^ Mi- 


MHONWKAI.TK, OngUl OT ibS iH , 


!68. 


ii.m,M6. 


raM. U», i. »-». 


HSELui, H)d tin mij Oxlbrd 


n>Ex UHl hi. critidn. OB Zbib- 


iV'^'.t^^friv rmler i 2« 


jpcaiv, ii. 214-117. 






liran-', 'ii. 343: 'hia iDtrluK-hvIv 




dralti. S44. 


E. 


.VKTt-.H prcparBi an edition of old 




play*, i.. MO. 


" EiiLEslAsniAL ri'i.rrr," bt Ritli- 




ard Ilo"k«. ii. (■«-»«. 
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oi; i. Wi. 




i..wi.KV. Robert, and hia worlu, i. 


liBiuu* piiiiirr>. 41? ; li.r pi.Mlar 
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lire, ii, 311. 
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llie L'nivi'ne,*' ii. 3U7-10». 
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F. 



Fabuixxts 6crij hititorj of Britain, 

19. 
FABTA3r*8 Chnwide, L S79-S86. 
Fabiss disbeliered, iL 60. 
Faxmkb, Dr., his aimoUtioiia on 

Shakespeare, iL 228. 
FiHiGCKKRA discoyers the art of en- 

giaTing for printiojr, i. tB2. 
FuH, S., and his ** Sapplication of 

Beggan,** it 4t8. 
Floresics, first pablic library at, iL 

888. 
Fludd, the occult philosofdier, ii. 

818-8St. 
FoRZiON Cbiticisx and its valne, 

ii. 61. 
Foz*s ^Book of Martyrs** popolar- 

ixed, iL 12. 
Framklut contemplates spelling by 

sound, ii. 29. 
FsKKDOM of the press, ii. 445. 
Fbbmch words derived finom Latin, 

1. 116, note ; ordered to be solely 

used for law, 148. 
Fbikndship a romantic attachment 

in the days of Elizabeth, ii. 102. 
Fust's first printed Bible, i. 286. 



G. 



'^Gammbr Gx7BTOn*8 Needle*' long 
considered the first English com- 
edy, ii. 162-164. 

OxNTBT, rise of, ii. 9. 

Ghosts, controTersies concerning, iL 
64. 

Gibberish, derivation of the term, 
ii. 828, note, 

Gianyil's treatise on witchcraft, iL 
68,64. 

GoBBODuo, the first English tragedy, 
iL 168-160. 

GowzR the poet, his life and works, 
L 206-212. 

Gothic romances, i. 98-114. 

Gbexk a fashionable language among 
ladies, i. 410. 

Gbekne, Robert, attack on Shake- 
speare, ii. 194. 

Gbxoort of Xazianzen, author of 
the earliest sacred dramas, i. 887. 

Gbkt, Lady Jane, her classic attain- 
ments, L 410. 

GuiAHA, Rawleigh*s voyages to, iL 
268-266. 

Gittbmbbro, the eariy printer, L 241. 
VOL. n. 29 



H. 



HAKurrT*s collection of ToysKM, It. 

Haije, Sir Matthew, and his Ju<l|t« 
ment on witches, Ii. 62. 

Hall. John, and his work on mon- 
archv, il. 890-898. 

Hanmer, Sir T.. bin edition of Shske* 
speare, ii. 228. 

Hariot, Thomas, the traveller, IL 
278-280. 

Harrinoton, Sir J., on poi^try, IL 
68; his "Ocesna/' STO-aHV. 

Harvbt, Gabriel, IntnxlutHui Hpensvr 
to Sir P. Sidney, ii. llOi mippoiiml 
to be the annotator of (n« " hhnii- 
herd*s Calendar,** ih, 

Hawes, Stephen, the poet L 166- 
268. 

HAsnifOR, battle of, L 7A. 

Henry the Ki^htli, hi« Utorsry oh*- 
racter, i. 287-298. 

Henry the Seventh as a imtron of 
literature, L 268-2UH. 

Hbn8ix)w, the KlixalHithan managar, 
iL 176, noCe; 179. 

Hbxambtkr verse ridiculed by Nash, 
ii. 87. 

Heyw(X)d, John, and his works, 1. 
406-408. 

HiODEN, K., and the " PolychronU 
con,** L 271. 

History and its sources, 1. 209-274. 

Hooker, the favorite suthor of Janins 
L, IL 866; his " Kcclesiantirsl Poli- 
ty,** 86-98; the Himpllrity of his 
hfe, 88 ; his marriage, ib. ; hin un- 
easy mastershiD of the temple, 89 ; 
his return to the country, 92 ; his 
premature death and unconcocted 
manuscripts, 98-96. 

HosKYNS, a critic and poet, itn^ 
James L, il. 280, ruHe, 

Huarte*8 "Examination of Men*s 
Wits,** ii. 248. 

" Humours," and their significance, 
ii. 241. 

HuouENOT satiric plays, L 401. 



I, J. 

ICEUUfDiG poetry, L 46. 
Interludes, their invention, i. 897. 
Invention of printing, L 286-246. 
Jackson, Z., comments on Shake- 
speare, ii. 207, note, 
James L ratifies the belief fai witeh- 




traft. ii, eS; bis litcniT character, HAKCBcBOtl, IfcdrvalDt ta tb« ail- 
3A3-86A; tua pulemic^ fcau, B&^ dla ^c^ 1 lU-m. 



>I'IT8 in EnirlaDd, ii. 48. 

iHsBint'B^dUiooof 8hiikeiipe»r(>, ii. 
22o-a3B. 

iNFS. Dr., «nd hit " Phonognpb}'," 
ii. iS. 

iN-^nii, Ban, emplovtil bv Htnslnwe 
to add lo othera' plays, ii. ITSr 
his ttniy of humours, 1+1-3411 
a.'»iBt* in Rawlaigh's " Hlsiuiy o< 
the Worid," 380; his iitenrr ia 
tiT«oiir« with Joinu I., asa. 

iL'HEBT'a ynmch onboapr, 16. 

lileraLon, i. SS-eo. 



' Edward, th alch mist, ii. 



THEw' of Parti, lh« MBMfc 
Hniaielar, L ITl. 

UT, ii. 4IMI-4M. 

sEiRtK. Ptn, atUcka 111* Sam- 

KwiDU. n. >IS> 

RES of tilt tadtau uxd ^ Oa 

uidmia, if. 34. 

E, invaition << i. SJH 
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Oldmixon denies the fi^uine cha- 
racter of Clarendon's " History," 
ii. 414-418. 

Orthoepy as a means of correcting 
orthography, ii. 2d-83. 

Orthoorathy in the days of £liza> 
heth, ii. 22>a8. 



P. 



Paditeb's '* Palace cf Pleasures," ii. 
174. 

PAMPHI.ETS, their history and value, 
ii. 862>869. 

Parsons the Jesait, ii. 69-78. 

"Pastime of Pleasure," i^ Hawes, 
i. 365-268. 

Partnership in dramatic author- 
ship, ii. 180. 

PuiLoaoPHKRs of tbe sixteenth cen- 
tury, ii. 824-326. 

PucRs Plowmav; his ** Vision," i. 
218-221. 

Pinkerton and his ** improved lan- 
guaiEce," ii 29. 

Polemics in the time of James L, ii. 
857-361. 

PoLirrcAL pamphlets, remarkable 
history of a curious collection, ii. 
865-369. 

PoLYOLBioN, by Drayton, analysed, 
ii. 248-268. 

Pope's edition of Shakespeare, ii. 219 
-221, note. 

POSSESSIONERS, 1. 878. 

Preaching, when introduced, i. 872. 
Predecessors of Shakespeare, ii. 

169. 
Press, the, dreaded by early writers, 

ii. 845-848. 
Printing, invention of, i. 286-246; 

first introduced to England, i. 247- 

254. 
PsYCHOLOOiCAL histoiy of Bawleigh, 

ii. 254. 
Public Libraries first ibonded, ii. 

835. 
PcBuc Opinion, rise of, ii. 5-20. 
Puritans in the time of James I., 

iL358. 
Puttenham's "Arts of English Poe- 

sie," ii. 48-56. 



B. 



" Ralph Roister Doisteb," the fint 
English comedy, iL 164. 



Ramus opposes Aristotle, ii. 825. 

Kawu£igh, Sir W., his character, ii. 
254 ; his early career, 255 ; voyages 
undertaken at his suggestion, 257; 
his favor at coiui:, 259 ; his reverse 
of fortune, 262; his affected ro- 
mance of love to Elizabeth, ib,; 
his first voyage, 268 ; his restora- 
tion to the queen's &vor, 266 ; the 
Cobham conspiracy, 270 ; unpopu- 
larity with James I., 269 ; last 
voyage, 271 ; death, 272 ; his abil- 
i^' as a historiographer, ii. 273; 
his ereat ^neral knowledge, 274 ; 
his long imprisonment, 277; his 
philosophical theologv, 279. 

Reed's edition of Sluikespeare, ii. 
230. 

Reformation, the, 1. 871. 

Retalnerb of the old nobility, iL 8. 

''Reynard the Fox," i. 299. 

Rhyme in Italy and France, ii. 84, 
85; origin of, 41-48. 

Rhyming Dictionaries, ii. 46. 

Romances, Anglo -Nonnan, L 81; 
Gothic, 98-114. 

Romans, the, in Britain, i. 22-26. 

Roper's *' Life of More," i. 834, moU, 

Rosacrusian confraternity^ ii. 818. 

Rota, the, a political club, li. 878. 

RowE's edition of Shakespeare, ii 
218. 

Roy, W., satirizes Wolsey, i. 82L 

Rymer, and his Shakeqiearian critU 
cism, ii. 214-217. 



S. 



Sacktiuje. Eari of Dorset, the au- 
thor of the first English tragedy, 
is. 168. 

Sacrament of Rome ridiculed, i. 
881. 

Satires, ancient, i. 296. 

Satirists, early, ii 850. 

** Saxon Chronicle," the, i 84. 

ScoGiN the jester, i. 802, note, 

Scot, Reginald, his " Discoverie of 
Witchcraft," ii. 67-67. 

Selden, John, notes Drayton's poem, 
the '* Polyoibion," ii. 260. 

Servant's Song, ii. 166, note, 

Shadwell's *' Lancashire Witches,** 
ii. 66; founds his dramatic styla 
on Jonson, 246. 

Shakespeare, patronized by James 
I., ii. 856; indebted to Sidney's 
"Arcadia" for some poetic paa- 
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100; liit mAy dmnfts, 17S- 
179; ^ pred«oM8on and oontem- 
ponriaa, 10^186; Tkiantodes of 
li»ftBO,186; liit use of the plots, 
kc^ of pndeoeMon, 187-189; in- 
ddents of liit mdj life, 189-191; 
k» disMatie cuwr, 191-196 ; his 
poems, 197, 198 ; his treetment by 
coBiemporaries, SCO; popalsri^ 
with the pahlic, SOI ; careless of 
his owB &Bie, A. ; first edition of 
his woffks, t04; editions br Bowe, 
118; Pops, 119; Theobald, ISO; 
Sir T. Haner, SSS; Warbnton, 
. tS&; the Variontm 
aanotatioiis by Rj- 
Mer, SIS; Fanner, SS8: Reed, 
Stcerens, Malooe. S80; Warton, 
SSI; Yohaira, SS8. 

•"Smip, the, of Fools,** L SSO-^SO. 

SiDXKT, Sir P^ and his ''Ansadia,** 
ii. 99-101; his chiTalric manners, 
101; his appreciation of the female 
character, 104 ; his great work 
piri>liaM bj his sister, 107; the 
g\fii«nd regret at his death, 108; 
critical injustice to Sidney from 
Horace Wslpole, 9^107. 

Skeltv»x the poet, i. Sl&-^35. 

Scuu^ as drinking-caps i. 44, no^e. 

Smith. Sir T^ attempts to correct 
orthogTsphr, ii. S8. 

SoxGd, azKJ^nt. i. S94-S97. 

SoRCKRT. and its believers, ii. 58. 

Spaxi:»h dramatic history, ii. 183. 

SPELiaxG, and its difficulties, ii. 80- 
8i. 

SrsxscR. incidents of his life little 
known, ii. l\»t ; his introduction to 
Sir 1\ Sidney. 110; his "Shep- 
herd's Calendar," t&.; his mode of 
lite, 1 13 ; his Irish adventures, 1 14- 
117; his death, li4; his "Faery 
Queen," 12^138; its allegorical 
character, 14&. 

Spinrn.* Ai visions of Dr. Dee, ii. 298- 
300. 

Sp^^li.vtiox of the monasteries, L 
361-367. 

Sr.^.R - CH.iXBEB decrees against 
books, ii. 440. 

Stationer*, their oricin, ii. 433. 

SrKEVENS's edition of Shakespeare, 
ii. 330. 

Stilx., Bishop, the author of an early 
cv>medy, ii. 163, 

Sti>nkhk>'ue, i. 19, mote, 

SvKKKT, the poetical Earl of^ i. 847- 
860. 



Stxpathbtio POWDl 
cures, iL 818. 

T. 



ibr magieal 



Talbb, popular, their originjL 800. 
Tabltom'8 jest against Sir W. Raw- 

leigh, iL S60. 
Tasso explains the " Gienmlemme 

Liberata ** by allegoiy, ii. 148. 
TscHMiCAL terms of rhetoric, iL fil. 
Tklbsoopb, invention of, L S89. 
Thkatres, ancient, in London, n. 

171. 
Tbeobald*8 edition of Shakespssie, 

iL S20, 281. 
Thomasom's remarkable colleetioa 

of political pamphlets, iL W&-9Si, 
Thoulblin, the Danish sdiolsr, L 

72. 
TiHDAL*8 Testament, cnrions nana- 

tive concerning, ii. 431. 
ToLAKD dishonestly inserts a politi- 
cal libel in Harrmgton*s wons, iL 

888. 
Tower of London, scientific men 

imprisoned in, ii. 277. 
Tragedy, the first English, ii. 15S- 

160. 
Travellers satirized by Bishop 

Hall, iL 17. 
Travers, and his controversy with 

Hooker, ii. 90, 91. 
Triads, Welsh, i. 82, 33, noU, 
" Troy NOV A NT " founded, L 10. 
Ttrwhit, editor of Chaucer, L 20S. 



U. 



Udall, N., author of the first Eng- 

Ush comedy, ii. 168. 
Universe, Cud worth's system of 

the, iL 897-408. 
Upton's edition of Spenser, iL 148- 

154. 
" Utopia," Sir T. Mores, L 842. 



V. 



Yarioruh Edition of Shakespeare, 

ii. 229. 
Venice, its government extolled, iL 

871; fallacy of such praise, 381. 
VENTRiLOQUkiM practised by voMg}- 

cians, ii. 295. 
Vernacular dialects of Eun^ i. 

115-120; of England, 147. 



TicissiTijim oT the Engliali laa- 
gaagt, i- ltI-16C; irf the Fruich, 
flS; oT thg LaliD, IM. 

TiBoniA nmmed br Queen Eliia- 
beth, ii. WT. 

ToLTAUu clitieiHi Shikupem, ii. 



WiOKum'B tmuOUioa tf tb« Bi- 
ble, i. IM. 

WiujAx or UxutEMNmr, the 
Honkiih historiaD, L ITS. 

WiujAH L invrnde* Sa^juid, L T6. 

WiLson, Thomaa, oiduigMttd at 



>pwtn, ii. 1S3. 
Wabtor, T., 

(pean, ii. wi. 
WcATOK-SALva fat magical coraa, 

ii. 81 B. 
WaBtTSB, J., hi* alaboiata tnitiM 

on witdicraft, iL 68. 
Welih memorial* oT eaily Britain, 



Wtatt, Sii T^ the poet, L 8ft7-W0. 



YAaxamnon and hia bagediea, ii. 
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This book Mbould bo mturued to 
tho Libru-f on or baforo tho Iu>t data 
atampod bo low. 

A ane or flro oonU d dny in incurred 
by retaioiug II beyond tbo spociilud 
time. . 

Plsftac rmm promptly. 




